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m THE NAME OF GOT) THE ALL-MERCIFUL, THE 
COMPASSIONATE; AID AND ASSIST ME; BY , 

I'UY GRACE, 0 MERCIFUL LORD ! 

Praise be to God who arrawgr v ci to due order the maas of tilings 
He created ; 1 and perfectly elaborated all that ho designed. He 
fashioned the world, unaided by a counsellor ;* And ordered it 
without a helper. With what completeness has He made it ! and 
to what perfection has He, unaided, brought it! He fastened the 
earth by the mountains s that it should not bo moved ; and 
surrounded it with the Ocean 5 limi its waters might not prevail 
arid overflow. And Ho scalfcerod over it His servants, that Ho 
might see how they would behave : and of them, some believed 
and were rightly guided, while some refused belief and turned 
their backs. And may the blessing and peace of God be, again 
nnd ngahi, upon the best of Creation and the noblest of men, 
Muhammad, and upon his Family and Companions, 

Thus proceeds Aim Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Ahmad nl" 
Mfiqaddasi -The learned invariably take to literary composi- 
tions with eagerness; that their traces may not- he effaced, nor 
their live*: begotten. My desire bus boon to follow their example 

i Ijuji Rjntfa »>r more properly al-H.ijj KJiaHfali, hi his notice of this work 
I. 107),, save fl.c it begins wh,h the words ' Praise be to find who 
created by }lis power/ {Jp-"- 5 - Thi J is doubtless a. variation at second 

hand from the ori.'hmh for there can be no mistake as to .'ho real words 
used by tbo author. The, idea is to bo found in Qur'an, XXV. 2, 

which is interpreted to moan that all created 

bhlxx*-* u>pro adjusted according to duo comparative rebit ion, and fitted to 
discharge tbetr proper functions; th^s carry ing out the design of universal 
harmony . <SW Kn±hj\, g;, ] oro . 

* Of. Qur’an, XYJ. 15 and LXXVIII. 7. The mountains are figuratively 
called ‘ Stakes of the earth, 1 as t hey am supposed to be the 

iBCans of. giving Rta.bility to the earth. What wooden stakes are to a tent, 
they are said to be to the globe we inhabit. 

■y, ®' The earth, encircled as with a belt by the ocean, ipa be compared, says 
®l ldrt8i, to an egg placed in a. basin full of water; on© half of it is above 
water, and the other wholly immersed in the sea. 
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and tread in th«6ir steps; and to <. pli^t a standard which shall 
keep alive my memory and be of service to the world, that thereby 
I may please my Lord. xOn on I found that those of 

'khp learned wuo have preceded in order of time have first’. pro* 
d caned original compositions upon the different .sciences; and 
that it has fallen to the lot of their siicccseors to comment upon 
their writings or epitomize them. I thought it expedient^ there- 
for© ; to engage in a subject which they have disregarded, and to 
single out a branch of knowledge of 'which they have not treated 
save imperfectly. And that is the oh orography of tbe Empire 
of Isllim, — comprising a description of the deserts and seas, the 
lakes and rivers that it contains ; nr is famous cities and noted 
torus ; the resting-places on its roads and its highways of com- 
munication ; the original sources of spices and drugs, and the 
places of growth and production of exports and staple commodi- 
ties ; and containing an account of the inhabitants of the 

different countries as regards the diversity In their language and 
manner of speech ; their dialects and complexions, and their reli- 
gions tenets ; their measures and weights, and their coins both 
large and small ; with particulars- of their food and drink, their 
fruits und waters; an enumerate of their merits and demerits, 
and an account of their trade both export and import ; — 
noting alse f ho places ol danger iu the deserts, and the number 
of stages of the different journeys ; the salt lands ; the rocky 
wastes and sandy deserts; the hills, plains and mom tains : I, lie 
limestones and the sandstones ; the fat and lean soils.; the lands 
of plenty and fertility, and the places of scarcity .and barrenness ; 
— and mentioning the sacred and venerable places , the ports or 
towns where duties are levied ; the special products of countries 
and the particular customs of the .inhabitants ; tlm various states 
and their boundaries ; the cold and hot regions ; the cantons and 
tribal quarters ; 1 the rural divisions and frontier districts j thb 
industrial arts and literary avocations ; the. lands nut dependent 
upon irrigation and forest lauds ; and »1 ko Uio* places connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Pilgrimage. I recognized 
that this subject is an all-important one for travellers and 
merchants, and in dispensable to the godly and pious. Jt itrUesired 
by princes and noble personages ; sought after by judges and 


* Mnmum t Hie habitations of Kwr<K«h tribes particularly. 
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dpctors of the law 5 the delight of commoners arid men of raqi 
a help to the traveller and a benefit to the merchant. Thus '! 
could not essay the task of compilation tfll 1 had travelled through 
the whole kingdom, and visited the territories of Islam \ had held 
converse with the learned and waited on princes , had discoursed 
with Qacjlns and studied under the doctors of law ; had frequented 
the society of men of letters and the Headers (of the Qur an ) 
and writers of the traditions: and had held familiar intercourse with 
religious persons and the Sufis aud been present at the assemblies 
6f narrators of stories and public preachers- 1 1 was wont, more- 
over, to buy and sell in every town, and associate with people of 
all classes, giving everywhere close attention to the particulars 
of this science till I at tamed to a knowledge of it. I have measured 
the extent of the provinces in farsalk.R , with all exactness ; 
have travelled round the frontiers and defined their limits ; visited 
the country towns and seen them ; and inquired into the religious 
sects aud become familiar with them ; and I have duly remarked 
the dialects and complexions and have classified thorn ; aud have 
paid particular attention to the division of the provinces into dis- 
tricts. I have also inquired into the revenues and estimated their 
amount, and have examined likewise in to the condition of climate 
and water. In accomplishing this 1 had to incur great expense 
both of money and labour ; pursuit!.* ■ biongfnmt wh.tt is legitimate 
and avoiding v hat is sinful ; and dealing sincerely with the Muslims 
in expectation of reward ; and reconciling myself to humiliation 
and absence from country and friends; and observing the laws of 
God and standing in fiat* of Him : having in the first place 
inspired my soul with the hope of reward and filled it with the 
ambition of renown aud the dread of sin. 

In all 1 have here written I have carefully kept from falsehood 
and perversion of the truth, and have guarded myself by valid 
arguments against adverse criticism. 1 have not inserted in ray 
writing mere possibilities or im probabilities) nor have I heeded 


1 Discourses in public for the purpose of religious instruction are distin- 
guished into Quw/f and Mudhakkiriin. The Qu$sa$ narrate scriptural and 
Kindred stories and explain them to the people. The Mudhakkirun, on the 
Other hand, remind their hearers of the mercies of God, urge them to 
thankfulness aud warn them against disobedience. Of. Gloss. Belidh. sub 
tjfhi. 



— *» , 

«avo the words of the most trustworthy of mankind. May God 

help us in our undertakings and move us by His grace to that 
which He dofdrt-a and approves, ..fox* verily it is Ho whom we worship 
rad it is k> Him that we return. 

* * ; 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS AND REMARKS 'OF ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE. 

Know that I have built this work, on the strongest foundations 
and supported it by powerful pillars. I have earnestly striven 
therein to arrive at accuracy, and have invariably sought the at& ’ 
of intelligent men ; and have asked God, whose name is glorious, 
to put aw?iy from me misapprehension aud error, and liolp me ?.o 
attain my ibrur** and hope, so ! might raise on high ih'6 pillars of 
tints work, and ecmpaet its struct uro by tlio aid ot‘ the things f 
ha\n kn'-wn and u mler.-bxxl, leave seen and noticed. Thus tho 
fabric was raised, ami the column* aud pillars established. 1 Among 
its pillars and supports, in the consolidation of which I obtained 
assistance, was the eon ■ctkaf ion with men of intelligence whom 
I knew to he fro from such defects as absence of mind or * 
confusion of ideas, concerning the districts and territories in 
distant parts, whither it was not iu my power to undertake a 
journey. Hut only when their sfafemeids agreed., have 1 recorded 
ihew as ftms ; all accounts being rejected whenever they differed. 
There were things however viiL-h was absolutely necessary 
that I should go and see pm soually, and this T. have done ; whilst 
all that could not take root in my mind or that my reason refused 
to admit, I lmvu ascribed to the person who related it or have 
simply written, ‘ it is sabl ’ f Lave suppleineuied it also, from tho 
contents of the royal libraries.. 

Ho one of those who have incited this subjem bof-nv :rc has 
adopted my method of procod a re, 01 aimed at affording tho useful 
information which t have attempted to give. First comes A Ipl 


t The motaphorira? style adopted hv the a nth or hfereyia of special interest, 
as alluding 0> tliafccijni, !* MmpmdiKjiV family which was architec- 

ture. Uis work is a; building wWh sets on strmnr forndatjons, and 
supports by power tnl pillars, AT g)aimw\mi (Ob. H. lOftiS A.O ' 1;: Big 
Xakru-l dd.« : h, gives an interesting account of a parly oi horary man, of 
totally different occupations, who mot toy ether to (h-rino 1 Eloquence,’ each 
In terms appropriate to his nailing ; but although I hey were as mmj aft 
eighteen, the architect was unfortunately not of the number. 
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‘Abdu-liah al-Jaiharu : 1 * * * 5 bo * was minister to the Prince oi 
Khurasan ® ami hod a leaning towards the sciences of philosophy, 
astronomy and cosmography. Having assembled rocmd' him ’all 
the foreigners, be questioned them with respect to*the various 
states and their revenues ; the state of the x*oads leading toXaem ; 
the altitude of the stars above their horizons, and the extent of 
the shadow therein (when the sun is in the meridian). His 
object was to devise means for territorial conquests, and ■■ gather 
information as to the resources of the different countries ; besides 
the acquisition of gov ml knowledge in the science 6f the stars 
and revolution^ of the spheres. Dost thou not see how he divided 
the world into seven climates and assigned to each climate its 
especial planet ? s At one time ho speaks of the stars and 
mathematics ; and at another ho discourses upon things of doubtful 
utility to tho world at. large, lie now describes the idols of al- 
Hind, now descants upon tho wonders of as- Sind, and then specifies 
in detail the taxes and land revenue. 1 hud besides that he has 
mentioned several stations niucli wero not. known at alb and 
travelling stages that have long been deserted ; at the same time) 
he has failed to sub-divide the districts, nr to arrange the town- 
ships they contain; neither has he described the ei ties or given 
their full number. He in short has done nothing but mention 

1 Abu * A It h Mutjairmm/] »ho Ahmad al-Jaihatii native of Jaihin, t» 
Uovn ja atn *-•) 1 i.o bank of tin* Oxie-. In? Sol 1L (913 A.D.), al- 

Aruir Abu Nn?r Ahmad dm fsmu'il aa-ttjunfmi, Lord of IChursiailn ami M3- 

wara'a-n Nnhr, was nmrthir*d by his slaves while on a bunting expedition ; 
and his son, Abn-1 Platan Nw, tlioi only eight years of ngo, was raised to 
tho Amirship, Aha ‘Ahdn -1 (ah aLJaihum was charged with the government 
ia the name of Nnsr, and ruled with firmness and great wisdom, ALJaihunj’g 
work war. entitled h'<i‘ihu-!. Mn^lik ft MumdUk} but having died 

before he could cmujmd.o it, the work was remodelled and abridged, necordine* 
to Keinaud (lntroduc-t. ad A bull*., p. fii), by Vbu Bakr Ahmad ibn Mulynmnad 
al-Hainadbfud, common iy railed lbnu-1 lOopht nrobablv, he adds, the abridg- 
ment caused the original work to full into neglect. Son however, de Goeje’a 
Preface to his edition of KiUiba-l Buldtm , part V* of tho Biblio. Goo. Arab, 
series. 

5 Abu-1 Hasan Lbtw ibn Ahmad, third of tho dynasty of the Suintmides. 
See last htd y. 

z 1° Saturn, 2° Jupiter, 3° Mars, 4° the Sun, 5° Ten u-s, 6° Mercury and 7" 
the Moon; according to tho Persians. 1° Saturn, tho Sun, 3 n Mer< ury, 4T 
Jupiter, 5° Venus, 6° the Moon aud 7 J Mar o’ ; according to the Greeks. CL 
Am-i-dkbari (J.) Ul. 44. 
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tiie routes that traverse the empire east and west and north and 
south, with an account of the plains and mountains, the valleys 
and hills, the' woods and rivers that are found in it. In this way 
h* rboofc extended to great length, whilst most of the roads 
between a town and another and the description of pleasant cities 
have been Emitted by him . 1 Abu Zakl al-Bnlldn , 2 * on the other 
hand, intended in his book chit-fly the representation * of the 
earth by maps. For this purpose he divided the earth into 
twenty parts ; he then briefly described each map, without 
giving useful particulars or setting forth clearly and in order the 
facts worth knowing. He too passes over without mention many 
of the principal cities. Nor was he a man who lias made journeys 
or visited any part of the country ; seeing that, when the Prince 
of Khurasa n invited lorn to his court & to act as his adviser, he 
wrote to him on reaching the Oxus, u If it is in consideration of 
my reputed wisdom and sound judgment that you have called 
me to you, this same judgment now dh, shades me from crossing 
this river;” upon reading this reply, the prince ordoicd him back 
to 'Balkh. As for lhnu-1 Fatjib al Hain auburn , 4 * he too lias 
followed a diiTorenf course, lie mentions only the Larger towns 
and leaves »ho dis/ricis and townships u'uiri'imgoii. lie also in- 
troduces in ins book iuelevunt loeiaiy matter . in one place 
denouncing the v orid and ir another commending it; now 


1 MS. C adds : 1 have soon his work an seven volumes in the libraries of 
*Adhudu-d Danhth. hot without the impress of ids mono upon it. , Romo on 
the contrary ascribe the authorship of this work to Ibn Khurdadbbah, I 
have also seen tw r o small volumes in the city of Naisahur, the one inscribed 
With the name m al-Jaihani as iis author, and the other with that of J bn 
KhnrdS dk hah. They expressed much tiie same ideas, errept la ilia 11 ?$ 

work contained somewhat of additional matter. 

* Abu Zaid, Ahmad ibn Raid al-Balkhi ; ho was of ghrmistiyiin, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Balfclj, and died 840 K. His work is entitled 
( Snwarv-l Aqalim? on which al-lstak^ri chi oily ba*,d his treatise. 

B The capital of the Samanidos was BnMiSra, tfe Trarisoxinuu. 

4 Abu linkj Ahmad dm Muhammad ahH&wfldjhani, commonly called 

Ibnu-1 Faqih. The author of the says that he compiled historic 

from various works, and chiefly from that c.f nl- Jaihani ; but frov ; . internal 
evidence it is conclusively shown that the work could not have been written 
‘later than 290 H , that is, some years before a]- T&ihimi wrote his. Seed© 
floejo’s Preface to*KU<7bn-l BvUfrn. where tV date of lbtm-1 FarjiVs death, 
ae given by V’aqui, *r., about 310 H., is impugned, 
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moving' to tears and now so diverting as to excito laughter. The 
works of al-Jahidh 1 and I bn iQiurdadlihah ^ remain to be 
noticed. They are, however, too sjiort to be of mpbh rise. 8 

These are the only works on this subject that I have met with ' 
after much inquiry and search and a thorough examination of 
public and private libraries. I have Endeavoured not to repeat 
anything which those writers have recorded, nor to narrate any 
particulars they have related, 4 * except in case of necessity, in order 

1 Abu ‘Uj&mao. ‘Auk ibti Batyr al*Jatyidh (ob : 255 H)‘. *Ke was a man of 
gr^at learning, but had very imperfect ideas in ged&raphy (Remand's 
] ntroduet., p. 52). See also in Hiyi Khal. Vol. V., p. 52, what al-Mas‘udi says 
t ' f bis work Kit dint-’ l A m?dr. 

fi Abu4 Qnsira ‘Ubaidu-llab ibn Khnrditdhbah (ob ; 300 II.), author of al - 
Mab/iUk wa-l Ma^ndlik. See do Uoeje’s Preface to his edition of this work, 
part VI. of the Biblio. Clec. Arab, aeries. 

8 For these paragraphs 0 has: I have also seen a book with maps in the 
library of swf-Katyib, the authorship of which is generally ascribed to Abu Znid 
al-Bnlkhk I afterwards saw a copy of the same book in Naisabur, transcribed 
from the manuscript of nr-Ra’i« Abu Muhammad al-Mikaii; bui this was 
without the name of the author, and some have supposed it to bo the work of 
Ibmid Marruban al-Kurklii. I have also seen a copy of it in Bukhara in- 
scribed with the name of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-F.irisi as its author. The 
latter Htuioment is Vim irntyt correct, for J have met with a number of persons 
who had come ,v. contact with him and httyl actually seen him in flic act of 
com pc’ ’ng b , among them al-Hfikim Abu Hamid al-Hama dit iuiI and al- 
Makim Ain't Na^r al-Hnrbh The maps are well executed, but be has fallen into 
utter confusion in many parts of his work j while his description is not exhaust- 
ive, nor r there any division of the provinces into districts. 1 have also 
seen a book written, by lhnu-1 Far jib al-Hamadhim in ifro volumes, in 
which he. follows a different course. lie mentions only the larger towns. ,, 
The Kitabu-1 Amsdr of nl-Jatyiqh is a small book This work and that of 
Ibnu-1 Faqih are on the same lines; but the latter contains more irrelevant 
matter and stories. Their apology for doing this is that * the reader may 
fii^d something to divert him in case he is tired.' I have had occasion 
sometimes to look in tk^ work of llmu-3 FaqTh, and turn wherever I would 
I have always found trivial stories and rhetorical, flourishes of composition 
in the account of otfe tbwri or another. I personally did not look upon this 
with favour; still, 1 have put in some stories and dissertations pertinent to 
the subject in band, and not such to cause one to loisra sight of the princi- 
pal I Vunre also put some parts into rhyme for the entertainment 

of the common people ; booause, while tbo educated classes prefer simple 
prose above rhyme, the masses are better pleased with rhymes and rhyming. 

* Q adds : For the range of particulars in this seienoe is too comprehensive 
we consider to put us in need of repetition, copying from a book, or pilfering 



neither to defraud them of their rights, nor myself to be guilty 
of plagiary ; for m any ease those alone trill be able to appreciate 
toy hook who examine the works of those authors or who have 
tWt^selves travelled through the country, and are men of educa- 
tion and intelligence. Still I do not acquit myself of error, nor 
my hook of defect ; neither do 1 take it 1 o ,Veo from superfluity 
and deficiency, nor consider it above critic isju in all particulars. 
Lastly my account of the various particulars specified in tho 
preface imusl ucods vary from tho standard of completeness 
according as Lam describing one or other of the divisions of 1 he 
empire; for inbc'd it is ooiy wluit ! ivdly know that shad be 
staled here , and as this science cannot be brought, o^dwr md'iube 
rules, but. is acquired solely by observation aud ii.xc.-iigV. ioo T 
H follows that absH* no equably cun not be preserved. 

For the sake of brevity certain words in this work have been 
used in :i wider KenM; limn they ord in aril . convoy. For instance, 
the phrase ‘ without equal* is mulei -d. ■ • *<> imply tied, a thing 

Las uhs'/intidy neUiiee* like it ; such as the quinces of 

Baitu-I MumiIin [Jerusalem |, the e Fgypt and the 

loiuon of al- Ihnsmh : for n « oqual L* • tbc;-c is a* la- mot with, 
though ,i.h<*ro an? various kinds of tiu-m. Tin word ’superior’ 
implies superiority in excellence amongst the dlfloreid. kinds; 

from nnothor\-' wvbiu /h _ noWs indeed wo nr*’- pressed ! ;*> this hy ' ! a> nature 
of things or compolh' Hu nr cosily, ft« we hu\ e done m tho j r«*vh„'o of an. 
Sind, and tho. account of nn-tt obi fi ho UnmpurT), hi the 'nailing of maps 
wc havo dono mu host. to bring oat o/aw.l i'eprmu' illations o' ; bo dilUnunt 
|V‘t‘ts of tin empiio, ui'i.nr ornntmfy studying a uivtnbej . .{ draw inusi. Of 
those one 1 found in tho library of tin* ruler of al- Manln :>t, drawn on a 
piece of paper in the form of a square ; but this I rouM *m t . or.w nd uttOn • and 
another, on a piece of 1i..« liner, to r.he possession <>? Amt-1 ( t * *n hp iltmo-i 
Anma&i, at Sm'subm } which was also a wju-iro *. and also t ne drawings p£ 
Ibrfthhn al- leuibi, wi.ieh enmo nearer to fact and ;U'o worthy of reliance, 
although confused ami imperfect in many places. X saw an old man in 
Snnikhs who had tie!, non ted tlie conn lades of Iinidoiifv ami Islam In several 
maps, in which uoarl> overvfuhu; virus wrong. X asked him whether he had 
ever ire, ve iled. Ho .ymw. mi, 1 I have not sjotte beyond Sarakhs ’ ! I rejoined, 

* I have heard of persons describing a country from report, ; ,ud (ioyl-^oon 
tho result, but i have never awn anyone who has mapped any portion of 
land from hearsay, excepting time.* 

T A kind of sweet cake or paste made of wheat i it will be found described 
in tho chapter on Kgypt 
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such os the *Anui pluma of* Shiraz, the Damascene BgA of ai^ 
ffcamlah and the ‘Afiuni apricots and the Ribas (Ribes) of Naisabffn 
The word 1 * * 4 * * * good,* on the other hand, implies the existence of a 

better kind, such as the raisins of ,* the Ta/ifi raisins being 

superior; the indigo of An ha [Jericho], that of Zabid being of 
better quality ; and the "poaches of Makkah, the Dariqi variety 
being «more excellent. In some instances we hate so contracted 
our expressions as to require explanatory rotes so make them 
clear; for example, in speaking of al-Ahwaz we have said that 
its mosque has n,# dignity ; for this reason tly^t the mosque is 
filled at all ti trios witli a multitude of rogues anti vagabonds and 
lewd fellows, who consort <stuu assemble therein ; it is never clear 
of idlers who sit by while the congregation say their prayers ; it 
is moreover the dwelling place of sturdy beggars and the borne 
of the profligate. We have also said that the inhabitants of 
Baitu-1 Maqdiu are second to none in point of honour and integ- 
rity ; as no instances 'of a man defrauding another, dealing out 
short measures or having the effrontery to drink in broad 
daylight, have ever been known to occur; indeed, not a single 
drunken man is to be mot with, nor are there any houses of ill- 
fume, eil her in secret or openly. Add to this their high sense 
of religion and their sincerity of belief, which reaches such a 
height that when they once came to know that their* governor 
was drinking, they actually scaled the w»ilU of his house and 
dispersed the company. Agaiu, in the description of Sh iraz it, 
has been so id that the t'tiia^au a confers no distinction there; 
this is because it is the prevailing style and worn by both high 
and low, by the learned as well as by the ignorant. As a matter 
of fact, 1 have often witnessed drunken men who, in a state of 
disorder, have deranged their /ailamns and were dragging them 
behind Ahern ; while, to speak from personal experience, I could 
never gain access to the Wazlr when presenting myself at court 8 


1 A lacuna occurs here in the original ; the only other varieties of raisins 

mentioned in the work are the Diiri and the ‘Aintini. 

** A ‘fe'iA of black scarf, of a circular form, thrown over tko head and 

•boulders, or sometimes ever the# flioulders only. It was for a oug time 

peculiar to Fa fih$ } or professors of religion and law ; und then came to be 

won# a« well by xuen of distinction in other walks of life. 

* Shiraz was, at this time, the capital of tb$ Bfcwaik dynasty. 

2 
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weaving the milamn ; unless, indeed, I were recognised ; but I 
was always admitted when appearing in a durrftah* 1 

Names of towns bare sonxetunes been indiscriminately used in 
botWhe masculine and feminine geuders, As there are various 
synonymous words to express a 4 town ’ or ‘ city/ of which some 
are masculine, as. misr, some feminine, as qambah and ma&lnah , 
the one or the other, as the case may require, should be taken as 
the word understood. This has the sanction of the best authors 
in the case of inanimate objects. The word balad is in common 
use for a metropolis, a chief city, the country, a district or a 
region. The capital cities nro always described under their 
proper names in the account of the districts to winch they belong; 
as for instance, ah Fast at Nunmjkath and al-Yuhudiyyah ; but 
when otherwise mentioned, they usually bear the names by which 
they are ordinarily known to people; thus Misr, 8 Bukhara 
and Inhabit). Wt* have taken al-Mashriq (the Orient; eastern, 
countries ) as designating in particular tho territories of the House 
of Samau ; ' 6 white asli- Sim rq (the East), includes also the 
provinces of Fan's, Kir in an and as- Sind. Ah Maghrib (the 
Occident; western countries) denotes the particular province of 
that name ; whilst ahOharb (the West), includes also Egypt and 
ash-Sham [Syria]. 

Some parts of the work advisedly written in an obscure 
8. and figurative style, so that a tinge of sublimity and rare excel- 
lence may be infused in it. As a safeguard we Lave adduced 
proofs in defence of any position wo may have taken ; our stories 
we have drawn from authentic sources by way of verification ; and 
we have embellished oar diction by the occasional use of rhymed 
and well-balanced sentences, and have repeated incidents con- 
nected with sacred history as a means of obtaining Divine favour. 
Nevertheless, we have written the greater portion of it in an 
easy style in order to make it intelligible- to people of common 
understanding who may study it ; and have arranged its matters 


l Tho durrii'ah, wjhieh is described as a gar men; open in front to near the 
heart, with buttons and loops, was distinctive of the KuUttb or * m<j$ the 
pen.’ Bee Dozy’s Diet- dee VtUements. 

8 The word Mi$r is wanting in the texr. lx, should be supplied before 

# The Samanides ruled in Khurasan and Ma-waraVn Nahr (Transoxiana.) 



on the system of theological works, so that it may he roga^efe! with 
esteem by the loaned who ponder it in their hearts. We have 
also noted al} differences of opinions with profound forethought* 
and all r^o distinctions with circumspection ; and with tarious 
objects hi view, we have undertaken the deseriptioii of cities at 
some length; as also for reasons of obvious utility, wo have given 
statistical accounts of the different countries. We have clearly 
described the routes of travel, as they are most important to be 
known; have represented the divisions of the empire in maps 1 
as a help to the elucidation of the text ; and have given a list of 
the towns and villages in each district, as tfiai seemed most 
advisable. But above all wcfhuve, before entering upon the com-, 
position of this book, prayed to God for blessing and success and 
invoked His assistance; and have consulted eminent contem- 
poraries and leaders of men. Wo have cve.i taken a specimen of 
the work to the supreme Qadhi, 8 the learned man of Khurasan 
and the ablest judge of his time. They one and all approved 
and eulogized it and earnestly advised me to bring it to com- 
pletion. 

As already stated we declare that which we have seen and 
relate that which we have heard. That, therefore, the truth of 
winch has been established beyond doubt, cither by personal 
observation or by corroborated report, has been accepted without 
hesitation; but whatever seemed doubtful or reals upon the 
authority of individuals, has been ascribed to the person from 
whom we have heard it. Yet it is only an illustrious personage, a 
distinguished scholar, or a powerful monarch that finds place in our 
book, except under pressing necessity or- in the course of a narra- 
tive ; oven then we shall vaguely call the person to be mentioned a 
* certain man * and name his native place, lest he should be included 
in tbe category of celebrities. 3 Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tionary expedients to assure accuracy, T did not venture to publish 

- 1 These are not reproduced in de Goejo’s edition of the text of ab 
Muqaddasl. 

8 Abu-1 Hasan ‘All ibnti-1 Hasan, to whom the authoV.dedicated his work. 
Tie wsrfro-a* it appears, in the capacity of a waztv or counsellor to VAmidu-d 
Da til ah Fa’iq, ■ww/HoU an important position under several princes of the 
Barnaul dynasty in Kh urasan. 

» the text here is somewhat obscure ; but this appears to be the drift of the 
author’s meaning. 
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it till I had reached my fortieth ye&r, had visited all parts of the 
9. empire and had been the attendant of men of science and religion. 
It was finished iu the metropolis of Fans, 1 * in the reign of the 
Praicc of the Faithful, Abu Bakr *Abdu-l Karim nt r Ta’i‘ Jidlah, 8 
and that of Abd Mansur Nizar, al-‘Aziz bi-l)ah, 3 Prince of the 
Faithful in the western countries; in the year 375 H (inc. 24 
May 985). 4 * 

The empire of Islam alone is described in these pages- We 
•'did not trouble ourselves with the countries of the infidels, as 
have novoc entered them, and have not thought, it worth- 
while to describe them. We have, however, noticed those parts 
of them where colonies of the Muslims have settled. We have 
divided it into fourteen divisions or province's and have separately 
treated of the Arabian, ns distinct from the non-Arabian divisions. 
Then have we described the districts in each division, assigning 
to them their capitals and principal cities and giving their towns 
and villages in due order, having lit at. represented each division in 
a map exhibiting its limits and boundary linos. In those maps the 
1*00 ten have been coloured red ; the golden sands, yellow ; 
the salt seas, green ; the well-known livers, blue; and the principal 
mountains,. drab ; that the description may be read il) understood 
by everybody and be within the comprehension of all. 

The Arabian provinces or divisions are : Jaziratu-1 Arab [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs ; Arabia j, al-*lracj, Aqfir [Mesopotamia], 
uish'^ham [Syria], Mit?r [Wgypfj and a U Maghrib. 'Hit* non- 
» Arabian divisions are in order: al-Mashriq, ad-Dailum, ar- 

10 . Rihab, 6 * al-Jib&l, Rhuzistan, Fans, Kirnuln and as-Sind. A 

1 I. e. Sh'irnz. 

8 XXI Vth Kb at If ah of the dynasty of the ‘Ahbwdes, fit Bngbdad. (363-381). 

B Tth of the ‘Ubaidi Kh alifahs. who also known as the Fnfuniics, and 
tlnd of the dynasty in Egypt. (305-386). H may her* be observed that this 
is not the only place where the* names of ah' Aziz and ai/JT.Vi 1 have boon 
linked together, for they were placed in contact on,** piore solemn occasion 
and that much to the disparagement of abysms Sco Tart t£tiA $ hula fa* 

(J.J.P-8. 

* 0 for this: { arid in the days of his lordship ai-Amir A bud Qisim^h ibn 

Man?ur, the vassal of the Prince of the Faithful/ Nuh ibn was . 

seventh prince of the House of • and rrdcu iron* 300 ml 387 11. 

• Ar-Riljiib, or * the Wides,’ is the name, coined by al-Mnqaddusi himself, to 
designate the province comprising the three districts of ar-Run [A ruin], Inxtl- 
myyah and A dh nrbaijSn in contradistinction to shllbiU or 1 the Mountains.’ 
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desert lies between the Arabian divisions atnl another in 
midst of the non* Arabian. They are so important and so much/ 
intersected with paths of travel, that we have thc^ght it absolute*! 
ly necessity to treat of them separately, and describe them 
m inn My. 

Of the seas and rivers we have sufficiently treated, in a separate 
chapter; on account of the importance and comparative obscurity 
of this subject. 

The Seas and Rivers. 

In the whole extent of Islam, we have certainty seen not more 
than two seas. One of these issues from the direction' of the 
South-east 1 * and extends between China 3 and the country of the 
Ethiopians. On entering the territory of Lshim, it passes round 
the Peninsula of the Arabs as shown in the map of that country, 
It has many gulfs and several arms ; but the accounts given of 
it differ very much and those who have made courts of it have 
represented it iu a variety of forms. S*unp of thorn have taken, 
it to be in the form of a semicircular Uvihuifin, at one end of 
which is China, and at the other end the conn by of the Abyssirt- 
ians, with arms stretching to al-Qnlzum and ‘Abbad&n. Abii /mid, 

1 Tne wool n»w*l in the text to designate the south-onst is *(£&]} 
the points in the hetivons vrWn' the sun ri»-* in win tor. I( The A ro bt; hrjve 
different ways of marking the four Cardinal p .b i,i. fwo of these are indi- 
cated by nature herself ; they are the mashriq or East, the direction of the 
heavens where the sun rises, and the maghrib or West, where it sots Hot 
the sun does not follow a direct line with reference to the equator : sometimes 
it is to the south of the equinoctial line and sometimes to the north. The 
limits of the course of the son are, on the north, tho tropic of Cancer and 
on the south, the tropic of Capricorn, a space of about forty. seven degrees, 
A f the winter solstice, the sun is under tho tropic of Capricorn, and at the 
summer solstice, under the. tropic of Cancer. The Arabs to designate ' the 
south. -last, say sometimes ‘ ma#kriqu< *h~Skitd ’ or tho ‘ Orient of winter/ and 
to indicate the north-cfwt v or the ‘Orient of summer/ io also 

to mark tho north-west they make use of tho words ' ma$ribu-f.$aif> or the 
' Occident of summer,’ and to express tho south-west, ‘ '>w?bribii-&.Shitd’ or 
the ‘ Otorfdqnfc of winter / ’* The north and south are determined bythe east 
and west. Remaud’s Introduction, p, 192. 

» China was supposed to touch the equator on the south-east, where the 
Indim Ocean is made to begin. See EeiuaucVs G4o. d'Aboulf,, Vol.' I. p. 20 
and nl, h ‘ 



on the oilier hand, has given it the form of a bird with its beak 
at al-Qnkutn — he t^kes no notice of the gulf of W&ilab — its neck 
in al-^Iraq and its tail between Abyssinia and China. I have also 
sfsen a representation of it, on a sheet of paper, in the library 
of the Pnnce of Khurasan; and another on fine linen in the 
possession of Abu*l Qasim ilmti-1 Anniati in Naisabfir,asc mo in the 
libraries of ‘Adhudu-d Daulah and a^Babib. 1 Each was unlike 
the others ; and some of them represented gul fs and arms of which 
I have no knowledge. 1, myself, have travelled a course of about- 
two thousand leagues over it arid have made the circuit of the whole 
Peninsula fronf* a] -Quiz urn to 1 A bbadan ; not taking into account 
casual visits; on shipboard to the islands and depths of this sea, 
I, was 'thus thrown into the company of men, — shipmasters, 

'pilots, , s agents and merchants, — who, bred- and born upon 

it, possessed the clearest -and fullest knowledge of this sen, it s 
anchorages, its winds and its islands. 1 plied them with ques- 
tions concerning its position, physical, peculiarities and its limits. 
1 have also seen in thoir possession charts and sailing directories 
which they constantly study and follow with implicit confidence. 
From these sources therefore 1 have drawn, with careful dis- 
crimination and close attention, a sufficient account embodying 
the best information I could acquire, which 1 afterward com- 
pared with the charts already spoken of. And as 1 was silting 
one day with Abu ‘All ihn Hazim by the coast of \Adun, with 
my gaze fixed on the sea, he thus spoke to me, ‘ How in it that 
I see you so thoughtful?’ 1 answered, ‘ May God prosper the 
Shaikh, my mind is in a state of bewilderment with respect to 
this sea, so conflicting are the accounts given of It, The Shaikh 
has now a most perfect, knowledge of it, seeing that ho is the 
chief of merchants, and that bis ships are ever passing to the 
furthest parts of it. What if lie condescends to give me a des- 
cription of it, worthy of reliance and capable of relieving my 
doubts ? ' ‘No one is better qnalitied to give you this infoma- 


1 A?i$abib, Abtt-bQiisim Isma‘11 ihn Abbad, the famous minister first, of 
litt'a yyidu-d Daulah, and then f »f Fajfhra-Vi Daulah Bnwaih anjjirtff' most 
accomplished man of his time. (326-385). For his life see De Shine’s I bn 
gjmlhkan, I. 212. 

t A lacuna in the edited text j the word which roads like 
* mathematicians* being uncertain. 
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tion,’ 1 * 3 lie said ; and smoothing 1 the sand with the palm of his hand, 
he drew on it a figure of the sea. It was neither a not* 

a bird ; and had the coast line broken, by deeply indented sinuosities 
and several arms. * This/ ho added, * is the figure of this sea;* it 
has no other form/ X shall however represent it in a sirnplf form 
and fake po account of its a#ms and inlets, with the exception of the 
gulf of Tfaikh [the Elanitic Gulf], in view of its importance, the 
great necessity there is of knowing it and the frequency of 
•voyages over it. All points of disagreement shall bo left out and 
tko&e only taken in. «hat are universally admitted.^ At all events 
it is undoubted that this sea encircles the Peninsula of the Arabs 
in three quarters of its bournis and that it has two arms, as 
already mentioned, stretching by the side of Egypt. The point 
at which, parting their waters, they ran into the land, is called 
Fa-van, 8 and lies in the direction uf AJ-Hijaz. The sea is widest 
and roughest between ‘A dan and ‘Umdn, its width in this part 
reaching as much as six hundred leagues. Thence it narrows into 
a gulf penetrating to ‘Abbadan. The places of danger in so far 
as it is in the territory of Islam, are: — Jubailan, the place of 
Pharaoh s drowning * it is the abysmal part of the sea of al-Qt*,burn, 
and ships have to proceed in it transversely in order to pass from 
the desert side to the side of life and cultivation. Next is Far an, 
a place where the winds blowing from the direction of Egypt and 
Syria encounter each other raid make of it a centre of destruction 
to ships. 4 * * * Navigators usually send off a party of men to watch 

l Litoral!/ ‘ On the possessor of knowledge thoa hast lighted/ a proverb 

current among the Arabs. 

3 0 ; It is certain from all accounts that it has two arms running, the one 

to Wallah and the other to al-Quhum, and a gulf stretching uu the other side 

to ‘Abb&dan. 

* 

%Moro correctly Taran. Y aqut (VoL I, MI) describes Tardn as an island 
inhabited by a number of "poor wretches win) live in old boats and subsist 
chiefly on fish.. For fresh water they have to wait the chance of any passing 
ship which may only happen once in many years. It is their love of country 
or the necessity of feeding themselves that keeps them there say they. 

* ‘^dd to bo the most dangerous part of the sea j it is an eddy of 

water ur i*h*- foot of a mountain, where arc two ravines w ith their openings 
facing each other. When the wind falls upon the top of the mountain, it 
rushes through the ravines and issues with great force from the opposite 
openings, lashing the sea into fury. The island and gulf of Taran are 
marked in K - J. under the name of Tirati. 



the wind. If the winds subside, oi the one from their side blows 
with the greater force, they proceed on their journey * otherwise, 
they would have to stay a considerable time, till the hour of relief 
jj^mes about. Next is the port of al-H aura', full of rocks at its 
entrance where ships are taken una wares. Indeed, from al-QuIzum 
to as far dawn as ah Jar, the ground is overspread with huge rocks 
that render the navigation in this part of the sea moshdifheult. 
On this account, the passage is only made by day ; in which case 
the ship-master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks into 
the sea. Twqboys are likewise posted on his right and on his 
left. On espying a rock ho at once calls to either of the hoys to 
give notice of this to the helmsmau -by a loud cry. The latter, 
on hearing the cry, pulls one or the other of two ropes b© holds in 
his hand to Urn right or to the left, according to the directions. 
If these precautions arc not taken, the ship stands in danger of 
being wrecked against the rocks. Off the island of as -Si lab, 
there Is likewise a perilous strait ; and commanders, in apprehen- 
sion of danger to their ships, steer clear of it to the left, where they 
find themselves on the broad sea. Next is Ja’iz/ an evil place 
where the water of the sea is of so little depth that the ground is 
visible to the eye. In this shallow, ship-wreck# are of frequent 
occurrence. The entrance of Kftinaran too. occasions much fear 
and distress. Another strain that of ah Maintain, 8 is equally 

§ 

1 The editor of tlv. text says that ho has not come across this word els* 
where. It is possible that tho wor.i should bo road .Tabir and that the 
muii fa hug Jubir is meant. Yaqut (v,,i. l\ T > 1030) describes the place as a 
difficult promontory with frequent and violent winds. 

3 Under the name of al Mandaui (place of JtepenfcarKe), fh* author refers 
to Buhu-l Mandub or the Gate of Tears, which name was given to this strait 
on account of its dangers (Smith’s Geo. Piet., YoJ i. UhhA Tup promon- 
tory which encloses it on the East (Palindromus Prcmontonum) bears the 
same name; and Reinaudth inks that it may have (feme to be so called because 
of the Indian Ocean washing tlm skirts of this promontory, for the naviga- 
tion of this ocean, especially in the days when the Monsoons were not* known, 
was dangerous in the extreme (Geo. d’A-boulf., Yol. I, 211 n 4). Yaqut 
strangely enough derives the mime from another meaning of the root npddba> 
v iz, 9 ‘to summon or send a person io do a thing;* and gives an inq.os&ible and 
ridiculous story of a king who with the intent of ruining his enemy's coun- 
try, which was part of ahYuman, summoned his men and ordered them to cut 
through this promontory which stood, ns a bulwark against the sea. Tho sea 
then rushed into al-Yamau and destroyed many cities and villages with all the 
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difficult in its navigation and impassable except in a strong 
freshening wind'. Tlienceithe sea jtM^fges into a vast deep till it 
reaches ‘Uni an ; and here one sefes what the Most High has men- 
tioned, * u , r aves like unto firmly rooted mountains/ J It is however 
entirely safe in the outgoing, but dangerous m the incoming; and 
wrecks by the force of wind and waves are not mi frequent. All 
ships sailing over this part of the sea are constrained to carry for 
protection a body of fighting men and rhrowere of naphtha.* The 
port of ‘liman itself has a bad, destructive harbour. Farther lies 
Famu-s~Sab \ 8 a frightful strait ; and farther sti’i, al~Khasliabat 
( the tstorkades) on the skirts of ah Basrah. This is By far the greatest 
evil, a strait and a shallow combined. Here small huts have been 
erected on palm trunks set in the sea, and people stationed 
therein to keep a fire lighted at night, as a warning to ships to 
steer clem* of this shallow place. Our passage of it was accom- 
plished with great difficulty, ten times did the ship strike on the 
ground; in connection with this I heard an old man say that of 
fmty ships going by this way one only returns. It is not my 
intention to dwell on this subject, as in that case l must needs 
mention all the anchorages of this sea and the routes over it. 

The witters of this sen, distinguished by the name of tin? Sea 
of China, periodically rise toward the middle and end of each 
month and twice in every day and- night. The tidal flowing and 
ebbing of the water at ah Basrah is duo to the river’s connection 
therewith ; for, when the tide rises, it forces back the waters of 
the Tigris which then flow into the many channels that irrigate 

inhabitants ; and thus the Red Sea was formed. The author of T*r}n~U l Arm 
improves matters by milling that this king was Alexander, the Grecian. 

1 Qur’an, XT. 44. 

* For defence against Indian pirates who from tho earliest times infested 
these seas. Strange as it may appear now, when the aversion of Indians 
to sea is considered, the inhabitants of India have not always been shy off 
the sea. Indian dotiUasuhave on several occasions, in the time of tho GaJiphs, 
made deseonts tip to the very bunks of tho Tigris; while it appears from 
tho statements of the Chinese traveller, II wen-Thsang, that in the first hall 
of twyilfch century, most of the principal cities of Persia contained colonies 
of Indians who enjoyed a full oxercise of their religion. See Bcinaud^ 
Introduction, p. 384. 

8^he lion’s mouth. The mouth of a rivor between Sulaimiman and Hi$n 
Mabrtb called Famu-bAsad (the^ion’a mouth) in al-Istakhri’s map. .Editor V 
note. 


3 
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the adjoining lands; syafl -when ii‘ fallg, the waters recede in 
con^queaeo, Different opinions are h*»Jd as to the cause of ihfe 
tides. Some have supposed that the flow is caused by au 
atf&el daily, dipping his Anger iu the ocean ancl the reflux by 
the removal of his. {buyer, Kad.m-1-Ahbar 1 tells a story of 
al- Kli adhir* meeting with an angel and questioning him on the 
s object of the ohl> and flow. The angel’s explanation was that 
the waters of the ocean flow into the nostrils of the whaled as 

it breathes in, this is the ebb-tide: \n brent hi ug out the whale 

ejects the w from its nostrils, and the flood- tide is the result. 
Tot another reason has been put forward to account for the tides 
winch I tth nu-nt’or in the - Lipter oh the ‘Iraq division,, 4 There 
are deepmud narrow places iu this sea also, its 8T.nalU.sj, breadth. 1 ' 1 

i A. famous tradition t«c and a very repository of old wives’ tables and 
legend Hr Cour.n-npor^ry w*thr t ba prophet, it- was not for birrs to come in 
«wntwcl» with that mask r f«mrit of his age. He reiKinncod Judaism in favour 
of Islam daring th« cab pun, to of ' Umar: nod died in the year 32 of tho 
B ijrah. lie lies buried in Him*. Ar-Nawawi, p. 523. What iu stnmgo nuked 
is that I.V Herbekri, in ids Bibhotnirpio Oriental", takes .no name of Kad#n-1 
Afyh&r, which he wrues however Gab A) Akhbar/ its that of an historical 
work intermixed with fabulous stories c.oncermcg Muhammadanism and of 
which the author i** not known. If there is sn»’h a book, it, innst be a col- 
lection of kornnd iry traditions on the authority of K a f bu i- Ahbiir j and iu 
that ram the author's name must have been mistaken for that of the hook, 
especially as thoro in no mention of Ka*b in thtV Ibhliotheque. 

S Al-lOtudhir or aHChi.ihr Tim life of ibis pt-rsau is shrouded in dark* 
nes*. Accepted alike by Muslims and Eastern GhiisUans as a living reality, 
they can give no definite uwoorp as f,o wno he was, or where and whoa he 
lived. Were he not needed by m tor p rebel's of the Qur'an to be the com- 
panion of Moses in that set ion of thrilling adventures narrated in Surat a-l 
Kah'f (Oh. X V 1 11 ) » here would have boon no - difficulty Gi accepting tho 
Christian account of him, that, he is the prophet Elijah himself. At any 
rate ho is believed by hi! to be exempt from death, by virtue, according to 
the Mulywmmdun legend, • of hie having drunk df the wa tor of life. Hois 
eaid to appear to persona iu disttass clad in preen gunmetfcs * whence, ac* 
O' srding to some, his name See an-Navrawh p 228 awl D’ H. IX, 485. 

9 Cf YYiqut, I, 28, where it is the bull and not the whale that breathes 
and Urns occasions tho tides, 

4 C : The astronomers give yet another reason for this, to be found the 
work of Abfi MnYbur abJbdUu, the astronomer. 

9 It appears beyond doubt tiut hi« an.! nor is speaking here of the Persian 
Gulf; it were xwn'G uorri ct, Um-efore, to remd with C tyk| t its extern© 
limit/ for Aa^ad. Ch. XVI of al- Vlas* util, Mur&j u~dh~ lihaha ft . will help to 
make the somewhat obscure text We intelligible. 
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M between Ra’su-i-J amjamab * and ad- Dai bill. Beyond vilfei# 
lies a fathomless deep* in which innumerable islands * are 
situate. Borne of these Islands arc under the government of M . 
Arab king ; 4 others to the number it; is said of one thousand 
and seven hundred are ruled by a woman * If the counts ol 
those who have visited her country are to b*-> believed, this woman 
appears, before her subjects seated naked on a coiich wearing a 
crown and attended by four thousand females staiiduig in a state 

I Bn’sn-KJnmjinnah. called now >hal ; a dark* high promontory, 

projecting tar into the sea, at the extreme limit of ‘TTmfiu, and shutting in 
the Persian Gulf from the* open sea. The real name of this promontory is 
Rn’art-h.Jnmhah (Y&qut, II, 114 and ad-OimaRhqi, p. 151) ; bnt this is or* 
diuurily altered into ILismlJumiumah. Boo also al-Mashldi, I. 831. 

£ Th© seoond of the seven seas into which the Indian Ocean has been 
divided by old geographers. It is culled Lam wi after (ho country of Lar, 
Which At. Quutrom&ro takes to be the modern Laristan, at the entrance of the 
IWijfiii if. Tui* is hardly possible, however, as the name seems undoubt- 
edly to refer to GujoJH and tho coasd of Cambay. Thin is the country, 
says liemaud, which Greek and Roman writers called hy tho name of Lexica, 
fu Sanskrit works, he adds, the name of GujnriL. and i tm coast of Cambay 
is Lata (9PS), firing ( to be the equivalent- of the letter r. On the other 
hand, tii-lVW.Tmj, who had himself visited the country, says with respect to 
the different dialects of India that the language of the maritime coa.pt is 
known aw Lanya , whence i.H derived the name of La rawi given to the sea 
which was now it. 1 Probablemeut/ Remand continues, 'le nom indigene dupay® 
£ ta.it Lar unssi bier, que Larya, d’oh les Arabes iL'evii Larevy, comm© de 
Conn/ a on Iconium, en A«ie Min© are, ils ont fait Cnii»nvy t et de Or my a, 
dans la grand© Armenia, Ormcvy' See Introduce-. Abulf. p 410. 

8 Then-* as*© no doubt the Laccadive and Mnldivo islands, placed by at* 
MaahidL not in the second sea, but between this and the sea of Hnrkand, as 
a partition between tho two. The Laccadives form twenty atolls or groups, 
and the Maldives seventeen, 

- * The inhabitant* of the M ihiiv© inlands reiemni to in the text, are 
Muhammadans governed, by a Sul tan whose title and rank are Herod tary. 
lie iosidcM i,n the island of Male or Mold, and pays nn annual tribute to the 
British Government in Ceylon,. Bancss, Index Gf»e. Ind. 

t A LMaa'udi adds that it i* «>u ancient cnstoin with them not to be 
governed oy a man. In modern times, the greater portion of the Laccadives 
were uvulov the uncontrolled management of a Princess of Cumiawore, subject 
to the payment of an anuria] tribute to the British Government of ,£i,0i>O, 
This tribute having fallen into arre&r, the whole of the five group of islands 
in her possession, wore attached, and are no\f under British admlnwtmlion. 
Ban ess, Index Geo. Ind 
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of nudity. This is followed by the Sett of Rarkan^* an immense 
expanse of water in which is Sarandib. s Tide island extends 
to about eighty fareafdks in both its length and its breadth;* 
and has within it the mountain on which Adam was thrown after 
ht# fall. If is called ar*Rnhn* and is visible from a distance 
of several days’ journey. There is the impress of a foot on its 
summit, sunk to a depth of about seventy cubits, while the other 
footstep is set at a distance of a day and night in the bottom of 
the sea; and a (heavenly ) light is seen upon it regularly at night. 6 , 
The ruby is found on this mountain ; the finest being that carried 
down by the wnd; there is also an odoriferous plant, resembling 
mush. There are three kings in the slandj? There is also the 

* ttehmud would identify 1 lie rwme of the sea of If arkand, which answers io 
Bay of Bengal, with that of t ho. ancient port of Tumralipti. The nemos 

|».re certainly not unlike each other when written in Arabic characters. Intro- 

duct. Abulf. p- 411. T ills part of rbo sea haa a bo been called al- K baU Jn-t 

A kiidhar or * the V roen Bay/ 

S BarandB), a euphonic nmditrrh ion of iMohumd c tp‘i the 

Sanscrit name of fho island of thylotu For an explanation of the names 

which this interesting and beam iful island has borne at different rimes, see 
Smith’s It'ict. of (h ami U. Ovo. under Tapi ^bruic, and CunmugKttn's Ancient. 
Heo. of Indin* p. f>67. 

5 Its greatest length, from north to south, is about 270 miles, tin d its 
greatest width, from cast to west, about 1 06 miles. Hr area is about, 24,454 
square miles. Banos, y, Index <»oo. Jnd, 

* More generally known ns ar-iiahuu, from the M i risen t itohana 

This is the celebrated Adam’s Peak, an Lvdoied mountin’ u on the south- 'vest 
of the central mountain zone, formerly snnposed to be Iho highest hi Ion * 
(Bauoae). It- is a centre of common piJ^nm igo. * The 8ivu-wo*"!r peers 
use end the top of it to adore the foot, prod r.<‘ their phallic god, the Siva peon ; 
i ho Buddhists renair * ) the spot to revere the same symbol cm the. font murk 
of Buddha ; and the Muhammadans vonrnik- it.., as a relic of Adam, the 

4H ’ 

Semitic father of mankind.’ (Hunter’s h»u>. Gazetteer VI. 203), Tl#o 
iftuthor of the Qilrmis gives Bu dh as another name of dds mount ain, which 
received that of Adam’s Teak from the legend which connects it w ft a the 
fall of our first parent, according to the M uiiaaunaTtau belief, Bee Qfo. 
d'Abou!j\, f. 8b, 1>T1. fab r*w e Adam and Bee s trotiylat iou of the Travels of 
Ibn Batu^ah, p. 189 «/,#«</. 

6 In the language of Yaqui, 111. 83, **' Mqmethmg like Vightuiryg, ^Vithoat 
■tmy elouds/’ This phenomenon is no doubt due to volcanic action. 

:<# Vilqhfc twlds, 1 K very one of them resists ihs authority of the others; 
and when the greatest of them dies, his body is ent into four pieces and Ifcnoh 
plac-ed in ft box of sandal wood and aloes j and thus burned in file. His 
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c&mphor tree 1 winch is of a height imagined by O&bev 
tree. It lias a white trank and is ho large as to shelter more than 
two hundred tncu under its shade. Incisions are trade in the" 
lower purl 'l the tree and the camphor flows out upon it like’ 
gain, after wlrieh the tree withers. Tn the immediate proximity 
of Saraudib lies the island of Aikal which has mines of gold. 
The Htarde food of its inhabitants is the cocoa-nut. They are 
fair, nude and comely in form. The adjoining inland is known 
as the island of ar-Rami:* Here the tree' 'known as Brujqam*' 
flourishes ; it in planted by hand and bears a fuuii resembling 
carob-pods, with a bitter taste ; and the roots' counteract the 
ill effects of the most powerful poisons. The island of Usqutvah 
[Socotra 1 rises like a tower in the dark sea; it is a refuge for 
the pirates" who are the terror of sailing ships in these parts; 
and not till the island is cleared do they coast: to be a cause of 
fear. Of the two seas, Uds is the mosi beneficial and salutary, 

The other sea issues from the furthest west between us-Susu-i 
•A(j$a and al-Andalus. It is broad where it emerges from the 

wife, too, r.h rows herself c.ri the Jfiro and is bnrntet with him. 7u Ibnu-! 
Faqih, tiit tbU'-t-HiUdiiii; p, 10, it is Du Ling’s men who l ban sacrifice them- 
selves, 

1 Jj> yobolannps CrtW}t\.)va. or h, (iromcrica N. O. Diptcroi\irpm*t*i£v The 
Camphor tree is indigemniK to the. inland of Sumatra, and docs not. exist in 
Ceylon. (B' inaml’s J nirodun , Abulf. j>. -K>9j. Tiic word ‘there, * therefore, 
must be imderaumd to refer to ono te the ocean islands, other than Saruudib. 

* Thie »« ion A lankabnliis or baujabHhis of other geographers, the modern 
K ikobar. 

& The uatneof thu island m variously written as ar-Uami, ar-Ramim and 
ui'-Uiimi. If- is the- modern Sumatra, 

4 0<i'sa/))inia Hap pan N, O. Logumniosw. Tim Haickum or Wakkam wood 
of Sind. On the Coromandel eoa te a red dye called f * Chav ;i contains tins 
aw Jin mij'i’oflioi'.t. It is known in commerce as u rod- Wood from the 
red dye which it furnishes. v Sw Drury, Vsrfid Piante of India, p. 98. 

6 The J)mmnj wore the pirates of Kaohh and Somanath, thu» called 
because tftcy committed timir robberies on sea in ships called bU : a. Al- 
BiruuVs Xudia, , (Raohnu), VoL I, p. 1508, The latter word is still rmed in this 
nense, in Hindustani, under the form lj*> ((Boss. Btdudh, mih rj*) t j> e Goojo 
has takefe the word <X*» hero to mean ‘ refugium/ bocam.e Vriquc (III, K/d) 
describes the island as having formerly been a place of refuge to those 
pifalbs of India. But it were more accurate, do give it improper sense of 
, k a * n *Am,* fAS ^>e meaning moms to bo that the pirates did not go beyond i Ida 
island m their expeditions. ,i 



ocean it narrows gradually* toward a pdat • then again 

it expands into a large sea, as far as the confines of Syria. In 
interpreting ilie verse, *' Lord of the two easts and Lord of the 
fWd wests/ 5 * a learned man of al -Maghrib said in my bearing 
that the two wests are the two sides of this sen ; because the sun 
sets in summer on the right side, and in winter on the left side 
of it; and 1 have learned from some of the people of that country 

that the sea is so narrow in the vicinity of Tanjah as to be j 8 

and they all agree in saying that at the passes of al-Andalust 
both shores ar<; visible to the observer at once. According to the 
Statement of 1 bnu-I-Faqih, the length of this western * Sea of 
ar-Eatn, from Antakiyah to the Fortunate Isles 5 is 2,500 leagues 

I The western extremity of the Mediterranean Bea is pieced by Yaqixt 
BOxrtewhere further than the town of Bala ( K.-J. Hulee dr Sla), winch i» lu 
lafc, 34® N.j long, t>° 45* W. The breadth of tlio sea at its beginning extends 
therefore between Bala and the point opposite in al-Andatas in la.t, 27° N., a 
distance of 3 degrees. 

This portion of tho Atlantic Ocean outside the Straits, between the SW, 
coast of Spain, and the NW. coast of Africa, was known to tho atioionts by 
a special name, * Oeeanus Gfiditanns.’ Avienus calls it Atlanticns sinus and 
regards it aa n sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean. Smith’s Diet., sub 
Atlunfcicnm Mare. 

* Qur’an, LV. Id find 17. See Sale’s Koran, p, 432 note x, 

B A lacuna in B. C. has here ‘ an 4 . I have heard the inhabitants of Tanjah 
say that it is in some places of the width of a few fur$ak&8 only,* Yaqut 
gives the breadth of the &uq£q, as the Straits of Gibraltar is called, as from 
12 to IS miles j it is however 8 miles ^dde. 

4 Xu the text the word is takeu as tho attribute of dp,; and although 

‘ western length ' may be so stretched in meaning as to signify ‘length in 
the direction of the west,’ i.e. from oust to west, the reading is not authorised 
by tho text of Ibrni-l-Faiph, although this appears to be the moaning intend- 
ed in 0 which has jpsB* instead of It ig the sea itself 

that is desenibed as { Western, ’ just as the Indian "Ibetwa 4a spoken of as * tho 
Southern Bea.* Kiiabu-LBuhlan, p. 7. * - , 

6 The situation of these islands can not be determined with precision j 
at least, not from anything the Arabs have said nritfr respect to them. Tho 
Greek and Homan geographers, on the other hand, applied the name it> tho 
first instance to the Canary 1 stands and the Madeira group. Then the 
Azores and even perhaps the 0, do V'i-rde ><<,l»nvi* were included ia .h#e name. 
In fact, as the writer of the article on these islands Smith's Diet- Of 
Greek and Roman Geography says, its extension was adapted to that of 
maritime discovery. See also two exhaustive notes on these and .the 
Khaliriat or Eternal Islands in Komaud’s Geo. d’ Abuulf. t I, .203 md Am* 
i-AMarf i>S arret t) 111,33. 



&fkd its breadth is in one place 500 and in ahatbe®* 800 
The southern * shores, from Tarasus to Dimyfit and theildfe 
to as-S~ are entirely in the hands of the Muslims; bat 
the other side, which is the left of the sea, is occupied by 
Christians. There are in it three flourishing and pop a Ions 
islands: — I^qilliyyah [Sicily], which faces al-MagJtrib, IqnjigJi 
[Crete], ‘"opposite Egypt; and Qubru* [Cyprus], ovojr against 
Syria . l * * * * * * 8 It has also softie well-known gulfs ; and tmmeppfts to#n» 
and magnificent fortresses and military %ta!tions stand on this 
side of it, A part of it border# the country ^ at- Rum, as 
far as the confines of al-Andalus ; they are the dread masters of 
it, and possess, in common with the inhabitants of J^qilliyyah 
and ab Audalus, the most accurate, knowledge of its description, 
limits and gulfs’; since they are constantly journeying with the 
object of ravaging the countries on the opposite side; jpaoreover 
their routes of travel to Egypt and Syria lie mainly across this 
sea. I passed a long time on ship-board in company of these 
men and used to question them closely with respect to it, and 
its peculiarities, and repeat to them what I had learned about if 
from hearsay. They very rarely differed in their descriptions of 
it. It is a difficult and tempestuous sea ; and a loud, continuous 


l The length of the Mediterranean, from Gibraltar to its furthest extremity 

in Syria, is about 2, (00 miles, with a breadth varying from 80 to 500 miles. 

The ancients assigned to it a much greater length. See Smith*# Diet, mb 
Internum Mare, 

* Lit, those parts that are in the direction of the Qiblah, The Arabs 
often use the word Qiblah to designate the South. This is consequent on 
the rise of Islam j for, as generally known, the Muslims turn themselves 
in prdypr towards the Ka'bah, and thus the sacred temple came to be called 
al-Qibluti or the place to which one torus. From the situation of Mnkkah 
to the south of Syria and parts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, the word Qiblah 
became to the inhabitants of these countries synonymous with ‘ South,' and 

was afterwards used in this sense in other countries as well. See Eeinaud’s 

Introduct. p. 194. 

s 0 for this : The islands of this sea are fully one hundred and sixty-two 
jn number, will of these w’ere in a prosperous condition till invaded and 
laid waste by the Muslims, with the exception of three large ones: 

Cyprus, situated in front of Dimashq, with a circumference of H& for*aM& f 
Crete, opposite Bnrqah with a full circuit of JOO farm $$&$ ; and the island 
of Sicily, which will be fully described under the province of ah Maghrib. 
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flow is at all times heal'd in it, particnb r)y on Thursday uights ^ 
In a tradition 8 winch retsfcsJ on the ultimate authority of f Abdul- 
l$Ji iim ‘Ami*,* 5 if is id that when Goij created the Sea of 
ash -Sham [the Mediterranean], He thus spake to it, ** I have 
created then and designed thee L hoar some of my servants, 
who travel ut quest of my bounties* — servants who extol 
me in songs of praise and adoration and who magnify and 
worship me. How wilt thou act with respect to them P ” It said, 
u My Lord, if that he so, .! shall drown them/* The Lord there* 
upon said, “Begone, thou art accurs( v d and ihy treasures and ilsli. 
w ill I. make scanty/’ He spoke the selfsame words to the Sea 


* £*a^i ju * JPr.tU’y in the original. The difference in the expres" 

r ! sion is d'.iO Co the different methods of reckoning the wx^l^fov. Ktiropeans 
in general* like the Hneimu, Kgu pt ians pirn o tin* commencement of 1 be civil 
day nl mid nip lit. Astiouom is, idler Urn example of Ptolemy, regard the 
day US COfumeiudrig with the. sunk cidminruion, or noon. .Some let# ions, ns 
t hr* ancient ( • in Means and (Ik 1 modern (ireoks, h'*vc r-nnaori &uini the for i h<j 
omnmene**me»t< <d* ihe day: ethers, njjnut, ns i ho Htninuei and llohrmuuns 


suppose it to commence at suinM., 

The NychtbeTnornu of flic A mbs brains likewise at. sunset; and extends 
from the moment when the Min disnppejrn below t he horizon till his disap- 
pearance on the following day. ‘ l Theodor.., if eir night preceded their day ; 
and, therefore, if in their ruW-on. t.o Mr, 1 he nights pi crvdc the days, wln*n 
they locution them in coruvaTiou wnhU' names A rh** seven days of the 
•week.” Ai- Ibvini's Chronology, (Sachnaj, p. 5. The 'Friday uijprbf of the 
Arabs would therefore bo the Thursday night of Ktnoj. o&iiw. 

S The chains of uuthontiog for all. traditions, with the oxcepti ui of the hod 
and principal authority, have been nmibrimiy omitted tor the suuo of brevity. 
.A list of the names, however, will be found appended in a m»Uj in every instance. 
The requeneo of authoiitios for lids tradition pneit by i he author arc 
ftl-Fuqth Abud-Tayyib ‘Abdudiah b. Mnhnruinttd td-Jalal; Ahmad b. Mnhfun- 
mnd b* Ya/.id al-Astftrab»dliM *d-‘ Abbas b. Muhammad p Abu Skitymah } $a.bd 
b. /aid; I bn Yasar and ‘Abdn-SIah b. *Amr ‘Ata* b. Yasfr, the last but one in 
i Uir series, was one of the TabiTn or those, next in time to :.bo Companion#, 
He was a. froodmau of iVJnituuuah, awife of Muhammad, foul died in 91- 11. iSeo 
Almd-Mab»siu s Ann ales. Voh J 25 f> and an-Xavyawi's Tal\dt}bu-UA»>nff y p. 424. 

# ‘Abdndlah b. 'Amv b. ab'A§. )$abuh t l 1, 853. He was reputed to" be 
owe of the moat excellent and learned men among the Companions, bui. tho 
ffjMCjmMia of Li* tradition* given in Abu-l-Malmsm's Amiuies,.#. 31 el saq: f 
hardly establish his reputation in this respect. Ho died in 65 A, U»,,ac* 
cording to Aba- 1 -Map sin; and this is probably the correct date of his death* 
See History of the Caliphs (Jarret-t), p. 36, uotef. 

4 c/. Qitran, LXXUL 20 



of al-Traq [the Indian Ocean], 'which said, <f - My Lord, in tb&fcatiB&t 16 
I shall carry them on my back; and will praise Thee when the/ 
praise Thee; and when they Wdore Thee, wiiL I join in their 
adoration ; atid I. will magnify Thee together with them- Where- 
upon the Lord said, “ Depart ; I have blesfed ihde and thy 
treasures and fish will t* 1 * * * multiply.” This trafS tie a 'serves as a 
proof that there are only two seas. ■ 

I do not know whether these two seas fail inf > the ocean or 
.proceed from it. I have read somewhere that they both proceed 
from the great sea ; but it is much more probabjj? that they fall 
into it ; inasmuch as a person travelling from Phrglianab makes 
a gradual descent in his progress as far as Egypt, and thence 
again to the westernmost parts of al-Maghrib. hi fact, the in- 
habitants of ai-draq speak of the Persians as the dwellers in the 
high -lands, and call the people of al-Maghrib dwellers in the 
lowlands. This confirms 1 * * what we have supposed ; and the 
inference to be drawn therefrom is that these seas are rivers 
collected into large bodies of water, and falling into the ocean ; 
but the real state of things is known to God alone. Abu Zaid 
gives the number of seas as three, by the addition of the* all- 
encircling ocean ; we have however excluded this from the number, 
because if is known to surround the earth on all sides as with a 
ring, and has neither bound nor liuyt. Al-Jaihani, 8 on the other 
hand, makes them five by the further addition of the Sea of the 
|Oiazars e [the Caspian J and the Channel of Constantinople.* 


1 Reading for which is tho textual leading but seems unsatis- 

factory. 

* 0 : as well as the author of az-Ztj and Qadamah al-Katib. 

8 The name of * sea of the Khazars* has also been applied to the Black 

Sea ; aud/rom the mentiotpof this name in connection with the Khalij or 

Channel of Constantinople, which is the Sea of Marmora, it might be sup- 

posed that the Buxine is the sea intended here j indeed, some geographers, 
such as lbn Khnrda db bah, apply this name exclusively to the Black Sea, 
while they call tho Caspian by the name of the Sea of Jurjan. Our author 
however, distinctly says that it is also called the * Lake of Tabaristan/ thus 
leaving^no room for doubt as to which sea is meant. In all other places of 
this work the ‘ Sea of the Khazare ’ represents, as here, the Caspian Sea. 

* The Shall j, or Channel of Constantinople, ia the modern Sea of Marmora^ 
lbn Khurdttdkhab (p. 103), places it correctly at tbe©ntranc© of the Black Sea 
whidi he calls the ‘ Sea of the Khazars ; * he is wrong however in saying 
that it i« the same as the sea called ‘ Bantus.’ The Btintus [Pontui ®uxinu«] 

4 
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But we have .limited ourselves to the number given in the Book 
of God, where it is written, Be bath made to flow the two 
seas that r ue»$i together : between them is a barrier they cannot 
pjjes -ttpd from, them pearls and corals aie taken iorth/' 1 — the 
barrier be* hg the strip of land between *1- Fa-mud and al-Qulzum 
a- distance of three days* journey. If rt be said that the word 
of God refers to the great and immiscible bodies of fresh and 
aalt water, as where it Is written, ‘And tie it is who hath, made 
to flow the two seas/ etc. ; 8 we answer that pearls and corals arc 
not found in fr^sh water, whereas God says from them ; and the 
learned are unanimous tha\ pearls are obtained from the Chinese 
Sea and corals from the Sea of ar-fUvn, therefore we conclude that 
the reference ift to these two particular seas. Again, if it be 
presumed that the seas are in fact seven in number, for* the Most 
17 . /.High hath ku< 1 ‘ Ami were the trees that are in the earth pens 
? and the sea ink, wdh smen niore seas to &woll its tide/* R and 
a- still, further addition be made of the OveKnriied Lake [the Dead 
Sea] 4 and the Lake of Kbuwamru [Sea of Aral j : wo reply that it is 
not said here that the seas are seven, but a mention is made of the 
Arabian Sea with the supposition that were seven seas like unto 
it to be turned into ink as well ; —as wo also road. ‘ Even if the 
wicked possessed .all that is in the earth and as much again there- 
with/ 6 But even were the position admissible the seas would be 
eight, instead of seven ; and for the sake of argument we are will- 
ing to concede the point, and say that the sea m the umJ «d U»j&& 
and the seven are : — the sea of al-Quknm. the sea of al-Yanuun the 
sea of ‘liman, the sea ot’ Mukran, the sea of Kirman, the hea of 


ie the Black Sea i * solf ; and at no lima has the Kh ali) be*-u no calVd. The 
ancient name of the Khali] is * PropoUi*/ iton IJanga-J f p. 133 j appomv tv 
extend the name of Khnlijivi Qnslantumyah to she who'e of the Black S©<*. 

1 Qnr'&ik, LV. 19 ct tsq, 

* Qur’an, XXV. 55. 

» Qur’an, XX XL 26. 

* Of the names given to this remarkable kkc, that of aJ-M^qlUtmh, 
(‘ Overturned 1 or * Perverse *) ip the mon expp mo ut once recalling the 
memury of the great catastrophe with winch r ,*& asiac'-ated , and d.-arr-Ling 
in a word its general character. Tho name may have been s^gg’e&tod by, 
Qur’an Xi. 84; for the destruction of the -citiflH on its borders as related in 
that Book, was brought about by turning thorn upside down. Of. Bale’s 
Koran, p. 183 note e. 

iir ln, XXX1X,4$, 



Faris md the of fin. jar.* * These are eight, ;%« 
tained in the v«. If it were urged that the consequence Of thj« 
interprotation Would he to make the seas more than ten, as you 
have brmued the Sea of China and the Indian and Ethiopic aeas ; 
we answer in the first place that God has spoken to the Arabs of 
facts which they know and which were always before their eyes* 
io bring- the tegument home to their minds ; and in tact all their 
•so a voyages were over these very waters, which under one name or 
another siwroand their country from al-Qufzujn to ‘Abba&au ; and 
in the second place, we do not deny that the seas might he numer- 
ous, and only eight have been mentioned in this ’'verse. If it were 
retorted that this turns against you and compels you to admit 
that the seas may be seven and only two have been mentioned in 
that voj’hc ; we reply that there is no similarity between the two ; 
for Ood sttith in that verso, ' He let flow the two seas that meet 
together,* re Wring, tio doubt, to two particular seas ; since the 
article <tl, when not giving the species of a thing, points out an 
object definitely; in this verse, however, He hath said, ; with 
seven moi e seas to swell its tide/ without inserting tlie definite 
article ; thus leaving room for the idea that they might be seven 
out of a number, a? where it, is said, 1 He made (the winds) to pre- 
vail against them seven nights and feight days together / 2 * * * & for 
many arc the days of the Lord; but in this other verse, ‘He hath 
also turned in mercy unto ike three who were left behind/ it can- 
not bo said that the delinquents* were possibly more than three. 
If it were argued, however, that as 1 ' there is a difference of opinion 
in the interpretation of Urn first verse, and as the Sea of China 
does not iu fact meet the Grecian Sea, the argument based upon. 


1 A1 -Balmain. 

«s Qur'iui, IjX IX. 7. 

* Qnj-’Sn, IX. 119. 

* Three of the Ansars who refused to accompany Muhammad to.Tabuk. 

(Palmer’s Qur’an, 1. This expedition undertaken in the ninth year 

of the Bijrab was directed against the Syrian possessions of the Byzantine 
Umpire, which ultimately passed into the hands of the Muslims, six years 
after, vmdQp the Kh ilafat of ‘Umar. The history of the present expedition 
conducted by Muhammad himself, is summed up in the expressive words of 
Abu-1 Faraj Barhebneus, that ‘there was no occasion for any fight/ 

• - *4 ’ 

& The edited text has but the correct reading is W as in C. 



the r®tm in <pestitra falls to the ground; and therefore, in accor- 
dance with the other verse, which remains undisputed, the seas 
must foe seven;— we answer that all difference is removed by the 
ijpoxd&f * from them pearl b and corals are taken forth ; * and as to 
their meeting, I have been assured by several of the elders of 
Egypt that the Nile used to How into thh Chinese sea , 1 till quite 
lately. If it bo said here* Your interpretation involvescontra- 
dietidi^, (and God forbid that Ilia word should contradict itself)* 
-fSace you would make the two seas meet together and yet have, , 
as you say, a distance of three days* journey between them ; 
while the sense too have ourselves given is consistent, as their 
meeting according to us is the flowing of the fresh over the salt 
water, fnd the barrier, the prevention of their mixing with each 
other;’ — we reply our explanation also is consistent and evenly 
balanced in every part; for we have already said that the Nile 
f used to flow into the Chinese sea, and as the waters of that river 
at present actually flow into the Grecian son, the Nile in this 
way becomes the medium of their communication. Indeed, it is 
said that the mother of Musa, on h im be peace, cast the ark wherein 
she had laid him into the sea of al-Qukum and that it came out 
into the Nilo near the capital . 8 Besides, the meeting of two 


1 This no doubt refers to the canal of Trajan which oonnected the 
Pelusiuo branch of the Nile with Arsinoo, at the northern extremity of Una 
lieroopolite Gulf, in the Bed Sea. The original canal, knbwn as tho river of 
Ptolemy (nro^U/ratesr iroraptJs), was commenced by Pharaoh NeCho l L 
(B. 0. 480), but only completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus {B, <b 274). 
Having in the meantime fallen into decay, tho canfti was restored by Trajan, 
A.D. 100; but the direction of tho cutting was altered, so that instead of 
t he current running from the Red Sea, as before, it now ran into it, about 
20 miles 8. of Arsinoe, at a town called Klystron. It was now called the 
canal of Trajan; and was still open to traffic, seven centuries after Trajan&f 
decease, which brings the date down to the bog! suing qtf the third century 
of the Hijrah. See Smith’s Diet, sub ‘ Kilns, ' Yol. II, 438b. 

8 Musa (Moses) was bom in Tan is. the capital of that Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Hebrew people. It was situated on the Tauitio arm of the Nile, 
in tat. 30 J 59'. ( Smith’s Diet., Tania.) Long before the birth of Moses, the 
Israelites had spread in all parts of Egypt and only the bulk of th'e°nation 
remained in tho land of Goshen, which had become too narrow for the' 
numerous descendants of Jacob. It was to Tams that the father of Moses 
had retired with his family, (See IS Art de verifier les dates, Ir* Pur He, 
1 , 860 * 



things does not necessarily imply their actual contact with each 
other, as there may be a partition or an in ter renihgf space between 
two objects which meet; whereas, what they mean should be 
called admirtare not merely meeting. If it were asked, JWhy have 
yon included the geas of the Persians in the number of* the seven 
seas, in spite of your saying that God spoke to the Arabs of what 
they knew ? We answer in the hist place that the A^abs not 
seldom travelled to Paris ; for has not l * * 4 * Umar ibnu-1 Etatf>b ( May ; 
God be gracjpw to kirn ! ) said, ‘ I have learnt justice from Kisra ; A 
and then praised that monarch’s wisdom S: and government ? 
Again, those who take a journey to Haj&h and “Abb&tJ&u must 
necessarily pass by the seas %£ Far is, Kirin an and Tiz-Mukran ;® 
and indeed many people actually call t his part of the sea m far 
as the coast of al-Yaraan by the general name of the sea of 
Fans j while most of the ship-builders and sea-faring men are 
Persians. Furthermore, the sea from ‘Uman as far as ‘Abba-dan 
is of little breadth and well-known to travellers in all its parts ; 
If it were added, ‘ Why then have you not said the same in res- 
pect of the sea of nl-Qulzurn, to where it increases in breadth ? 9 
We answer, ‘ we have said before this 8 that from al-Qul/aim to 
*A idh&b and farther down, the country is a waste desert after no 
part of which has it ever been known that this sea was called ; 
besides, we have settled tins question in one of our preceding 
answers.’* If if were said, how is it. possible that one and the 
same sea could be made into eight different seas ? — we reply that 
this is well-known to every one who undertakes a sea voyage; 


l Two Persian monarch s have borne the name of Chosroos ; the first waa 
the great- Anughirwan, who reigned from A.D. 531 till 579 and is celebrated 
to this day as a model of justice ; but as he died nearly thiee years before 
the birth of ‘Umar, the latter’s knowledge of Mm must have been deuVed 
from popular report. The/ second Choeroes, surnamed Pftrwia, was the 
grandson of Anusljirwan an( t re jgned from A.D. 590 or 591 till 628, six years 
after the Flight. He ft $as whom Muhammad called to embrace the "new 
religion ; and would seem to be the Kisrd of the text, were it not that justice 
must always be coupled with the name of Anughirwan. 

* Tix-Mukran, i.e., the port of TI* in Alukran, in lat, 25' 24 N. loner 
60° 45* E. 

* See page 11, 1. 16 of the text, and p. 15,1, 22 of this translation, 

4 I.* % when he said that * the seas might bo numerous* and so not limiting 

himself to any number. 



and God has actually called the Seapf &r~Rum by the name of \ the 
two 'sens*-; for 'has He not said, v .Ho member when Moa&a &aid to 
his servant, { I will not &k>p till i reach the confluence of the 'two- 
l or for years will I journey on/ But when they reached 
their confluence, etc. P” 1 All this had taken place on the shores 
of Syria where risible marks, prominent among which stands 
the rock of Musa,* bear witness to these emits to this day. 
If it were said, Why then have you not interpreted the ‘ two seai 
lot loose * as meaning but one sea ? — we answer that is m&cb 
missible ; for God has snid that. there is * barrier between them# 
and a ‘'barrier is an obstacle intervening between :Wwa things. 
But to bring the discussion to an end we would say td such ah 
obstinate opponent { If the case be as you suppose, point out any 
eight seas existing in the countries of Islam;’ ’and now if he 
. ere to mention the circumambient ocean, we would take excep- 
tion to this on the ground of its being on the confines of the 
whole earth with no known limits; and if be names the Channel 
/of Constantinople we would say that is only a gulf of the sea of 
sir- Hum running on the further side of Sicily; for, do not alt their 
piratical expeditions take plena nu ' iU waters? and if In? were 
,io men lion the soa of the Khv.mrs f the CWpiari^we would sny 
that is «. lake — indeed, u ,s generally known by the mime of the 
l/ake of Tnbnnstan--- and \h>* closeness of its shores proves it 
beyond doubt; ami finally if he were to bring in the Overturned 
Lafe» ? tbe Dead Sea] and the Lake of gluiwarizm Kh© Aval], we 
would t.eii him, Ho who counts these in the number "of seas h as 
to vc'/Uou also the hikes of ai - 111 hub, F&ris uml Turk is tan,, and 
Unis bring up the number to more than twenty. Therefore, if he 
is disposed to be just, ha will accept oar statement of the facts ; 
however God knows best* 

Of the rivers flowing through the empire, the remarkable opes 
are, m my judgment, twelve : — DijlaU afthe Tigris |, al-Fatifc 
.[the Euphrates], un-Nil [the Nile], Jail>tn |the Os. as], Iv.ihru- 


I'^vir an, XVITK 59 ef wq. , • " " g 

■; . * * This rock, where Moses is said to 'have mot with nl-Kfoblhr, 1 $ located by 
Some fn the neighbourhood of A nUnoh, and by ethers n©ar Shirwau. 

' * W© lav© said before that the Channel of Constantinople is the modern 
of ’Marmora ; hence the author i» wrong in nayia^ that it runs oh the 
further side of Sicily, whatever thut may moan. 
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[the Jawtef], Swfcfcn, •-Jaifcfti*,*. 

[the Indais], N&hru-r-Baaa 6 [the Araxes], $abr»4 Malik * 
^Naiuna-1 ail of which are navigable. Less considerate# 

than these # are the following rivers : — Naliru-l Mar wain, 8 the rivef 
of Hftrat, 9 the river of Sijisfcfta, 10 the river of Balkh,^ N&hru-s- 
$ugk<3,** Taifuii, 18 ZSmdarj&d, 1 * Nahrti-1 ‘Abbas, 16 Barada, 18 
Nahru-1 Urduon [the Jordon], f&Afaqlfib 17 or the' Imprted [the 
Orontes], the rivew of An^akiyah,’ i$ the river of Arrajan,* 19 the 
# .' ■ ■ «, 

*1 The river of ash-Sharii, from the district of that name on its borders* 

S The ancient- Sarns. SmitVfl Diet., Vol. I, 619a and Abulf. 1, 63. 

• The; ancient Fyratnus. Smithfl, 619b and Abulf. I, 62. 

• The river of Tarsus, the ancient Cydims. Smith, 1, GJ8b. 

f Smith, I, 188a, Abulf. I, 76 It is now called the Araa or Arax. 

9 The river Samfir (K,^. Plate 29 Mo) ; probably the ancient Albanua* 

V Galled also the river of Tusfar. It is the ancient JEulaeus, and the 
modern Karun. ,, 

8 The river Marg|ab which passes by the two cities of Mar ir ,* namely, 
Marw gjiahijftnand Marw &r-.Rudh. Its ancient name Was Morgue (Smith, 
IT, 274 !►). 

• The ancient Arias; now the Htri Uud, 

1° The river Hind- man d ; wow called the Hilmand. Its ancient name was 
Erymondrup (Smith, 1, 850 b.) 

H She river on which Balkh is situated, the ancient Bactrus, The Oxus is 
also Celled the river of Balkh. 

*1* The Zar- Afghan or “ gold scattering ” river of Samarkand ; tho ancient 
Polytimetus. ftmith sot Oxia P&las. Abalf. II, 21 3. 

1* The river of Jurjan ; the Qurgan or Durban 0 K-J,, plate 31 Pb. 

It The river of Isfahan ; the Zondeh of K.-J., plate 31 Ed. 
it A river of flMzistan. , 

- 18 The river of Damascus j the Chryeorroa* of Strabo and Pliny and pro- 
bably the Abana of Scripture. Smith, 1, 749 a. 

H Tho present name of ‘this river is al-'Afi ‘ the rebel, 5 from its refusal 
to water the fields Without the compulsion of water-wheels, according to 
Abu-1 FidS, but according ^bo Mr. Barker Hdfrorn its occasional violence and 
windings.” (Smith; Orontes, II, 494a.) It has also been called aUM^m t 
*the inverted,’ because 'contrary to all other rivers in Syria it flows from 
iwufch to north,’ G4o. d’ Aboulf. I, 61. 

is This refers to the lower course of the Orontes, between Antioch and 
the sea. * - . 

I*. This ialfce river Tab ftstif which issuing from the mountains of ..Isfahan 
passes by the town of Arrajftn and ultimately flows into the Persian Gulf. 
The two names are probably meaut to designate the upper and lower courses 
of the rivet'. 
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20* river gjjhln 1 and the river o£ « Samandar.* The remaining 
are small y' and some of them will be mentioned in oer 
account 6f the different provinces, such as the river T&W *m?k 
IS fahrawatf,* az-Zab 6 and the like. The Tigris* lias its source 
in a spring issuing from tinder the fortress of Dh u4 Qaraain, 
near the gate of the dark regions in the pi'ovihce of Aqur 
[Mesopotamia], above al-Mauril . 8 Lower down, it is joined hjf 
Several rivers including az-Zab ; and later on by the Euphrates 
and the branches of an-Nahrawan in the district of Ba gbf * 
d&d. 9 TJ)e Euphrates rises in the country of ar-Burn; 10 it then 
arches round 11 #the province of Aqur; receives its affluent, the 
Kliabur; 1 * then enters al~ 4 Iraq wL$re it expands itself into the 

l A river of Paris. Abu If- I, 74. It is marked in K.-J., plate 81 De. 

‘ * Bamandar. the older' capital of the Kbazars, answers to the modern 

town of Tarkhix in the Russian province of DagMsfcan, near the Caspian Sea. 
The river of Samevidar is therefore either the Sp,lak or the Terek of modern 
maps. 

8 The Arosis or Croatia of the ancients. It is the same as the river of 
Arrajau. 

4' A canal that passed through the district of an-Nahrawaimt, between 
Baghdad find Wosif, on the eastern side of the Tigris. The fate of the canal, 
is told in Ya<jut, IV., 847. It is marked in K.-J., plate 29 Lg. 

t The name of two l ivers in Assyria, in close proximity the one to the 
other, and which rising in the mountains on the confines of Armenia and 
KnrdiaUn, flow into the Tigris not many miles below the great rnonnd of 
Nimrtid . The rivers are the Greater 7, Ah known to the ancients as the Lyons 
or Zabatiua, and the L^mr Adb t anciently called the fJaprn*. -Bee Smith’s 
Diet, under these names. 

* Bee J. R, A. 8, January, 1895, p. 33. 

I The story of Phnd Qarnairj and Ins entrance into the dark regions 
belongs to myth history ; it is however trne as far as abMnqaddasi is con* 
corned. The story will be again referred to in another part of the book. 

8 For ‘above al-Man^il } C has: between two mountains in thef vicinity of 
Amid; then it is joined by a river issuing from^the direction of Baladj it 
again falls between two mountains. 

8 C : Its length down to ‘ Abbadia is about 800 miles* ! 

1® D adds: between Malatyah (Mentone) and Bhimahat (Armosota or 
Arsamosota). By the country of arc Rum Ik ‘meant the Eastern Roman or 
Greek empire* The Euphrates has its sources in Taurus. See /.*#. A, 8 , 
Jfwuiary, 1895, p. 46. * 

H 0 adds : in a southerly direction. 

. tt A large river which risos in H. Marius (the modern Karja Bailor) 
about 0 miles from Nislbis (Namibia), am] flows into the Euphrates at 



broad marsh fis on the far sidfe of aUKufah, asd maeb* the 
iu four channels. 1 The Nile issues forth from the oountry " of 
the Nubians; then * passes through the middle of Egypt, md 
divides br'ow ahPustat into two branches falling into the sea, m 
one at aMskaiidariyyah [Alexandria] and the other at Dtaay&t 
[ffamietta]. According to aVJaihani, it rises in the mountain of 
the mooM ; * is then discharged into two lakes to the south of 
the equator ; s end thence Hows through the land of the Nubians 
Others have said that it is not known where it begins or whence 
it comes. 4 * Abu Salih , the amanuensis of al-Laith ibn Sa‘d, has 


Circosmm (Qarqlsiya), Smith’s Diet,, Chaboras. >8*© J. 22. A, H* /apiary 
1895, pp. 51, 65. 

# 1 C for this : then it divides iufyt Wo bru-urhes, the on® t«,kw»g-a w eater ty 
direction till it reaches nUKofah, and the other continuing it® direct 
course through the plains of Baghdad which it waters. A part of it id then 
lost in marshes, and a part meets the Tigris at Wits it, after a number of 
streams have branched off from tfc below al- An bur meeting the Tigris in 
the district of Baghdad. From its source in uppermost Aqnr to where it 
ceases to flow, at the other side of Was it, the distance is 135 miles (!) 

* Some authors have determined the form of this word as ‘ the moahWin 
of abQuinr,’ and 8av that it was so named after a race of people who came 
to settle at its foot from their island ho toe which was culled i Qurnr^yya^]^ , 
It strange, however, that there should have ever been a donbt as to the 
real name of the mountain or mountains in question ; for Abu- 1 Fida.’ in 
Bpeaking of the sources of the Nile expressly says, {Eeinaud’s trims ha am, 
1, 56),, Nous ne savons £t cot egard quo ce quo nous ont transmis lea Orces, efc 
qui provient do PtQMm6e\ e’est qu’il descend do la moutftgno do comrf?), etc. 
These mountains arc called by Ptolemy tipo i Al$ioirlas (buna© Montes), 

the proper reading is therefore ‘mountain of al-Qaiuar.* See also G6o t 
d'Aboulf., 1, bl and Be Saey’s Eolation de P E'gypfce, p. 7. 

2- See Q&o, d’ Abonif., 1. 45 and not© 2. 

c For this C has : The Nile issues from the country of tho Nubians, in the 
district of the Upper RaTdimd flows to the city of Us wan ; then it turns 
aside winding between mountains called Baluqiya* then returns into 
MaqafhSiiiniyab, passes by al-Fushd in its course and subsequently divides 
into seven arms. Of these, one arm goes to Alexandria and Jails westward 
into the sea, in two channels} while the remaining six flow in a direct course 
toward two -lakes— where Timms and Ditny a* a^e situated ~~ connected with 
the Sea of ar-Riim. I have heard it said that a branch of the Nile used to 
flow toward the Sea of China, falling into it above al-Qulzam ; this place was 
pointed out to me. The length of this river from its source at the extremity 
of the province to its mouth is 2,000 miles, 

5 



reported the following tradition 1 on the authority of al-LaiiJ. 
himself : — It is related— whether in accordance with the real 
state of things God only knows — that tlidfo was a man of the 
children t>f al*‘Igi * named Ha’idh ibn-Abi Shalum ibn fil-‘Is, 
Who, in apprehension of danger from a certain king of theirs, 
fled the country and camo into the land of Egypt, where he re- 
sided many years. At last, struck with the wonders of the Nile 
and the marvellous results it produced, he resolved in the name 
of God not to leave the riverside till he gained the extremity 
of it where it- issues from its fountain-head, unless death should 
overtake him in the meanwhile. So he sot out on his journey till 
arrested in his progress by a green Sea, through which the Nile 
'xmtinutrd its . course uniia^femxpted. [This sea, a) -MinjaddasI 
y$ays, is the <'A < c.mambieirii ocean.]. Ifo turned to Walk along the 
l ; and having gone som^^afancc, he lighted upon a 

man standing in prayer under an apple-tree. And when he saw 
him he yearned towards him ; and, approaching, accosted him 
with the salutation of peace. Then said the man, * u Who art 
thou P *’ He replied, “I am HiVi dh , the son of Abu 8h ilium, 
son of al~T§, son of Ishaq [Isaac], mi whom be the blessing and 
peace of {4od ! And who art thou Y ” “I am 'Imran, the son of 
al-Bi?, son of Ishaq, Peace be with him ! ” “ And what lias 
made thee come hither, Q ‘Imran P ” “That brought me hither 
which has been the occasion of thy coming, but when I had 
reached thus far, God commanded me and said, ‘Stay tliou in 
this place till my will shall be made known to theo ” .Then said 
lie, “ 0 ‘Imran, do thou toll mo all about the Nile/’ He answered 
“ 1 will not fell thee aught, unless thou doest what I shall ask 
thee.” “ And what is that ? ” said ho. “If, on thy return, I should 
be still alive, thou shalt stay with rue (ill the Lord shall reveal to 
me what to do or else shall take away my life, and then"! trust* to 
thee for burial.” He replied, “ f agree to (Vis; ” whereupon ‘Imran 


l The following is the list of authorities for this tradition, according to 
the text: — A bad Hasan al-Khall* ibnu-1 aatt aa-Sarakhwi ; Aim-1 Hasan 
'All ibn Muhammad al-Qantari (from Qanfarafn-t Bar ad, hi, a g carter of 
Baghdad}? al-Ma’mun ibn Aft mad as -Salmi; Muhammad ibn JChalaf ; Abw 
^w3ib (‘Ahdu-liah ibn §alib) the amanuensis of nKLuith ibn $a\i; and al-Lni th 
ibn Sa‘d {93-176 H. t an-Nawawi, p, 529), , 

* Esau; the Greeks and Homans are called by the Arabs ‘Ban a* l T$/ as 
they are supposed to be of Humean descent. Sec 1)’ Herbelot, Yoi I, 142, 



Baid : u If thou continuest thy course along <he shore of this 
thou shalt come to where thou flndesfc a quadruped which confronts 
the suq and, at its rising, rushes forward with t lie object of 
swallowing it*, Have thou no fear of it. but bestride it audit shall 
carry thee to the other side of the sea : arriving tbere^ walk back 
along the shore till thod again comesfc to the Nile. Then follow 
its course and thou ©halt reach a region of f iroiv where the 
mountains, the trees and the plains are ell [of iron. Pass on and 
thou shalt , roaph a region of silver, where the mountains, the 
treos and all other objects are of silver, Pass on again and thou 
shalt come to a region of gold, where everything Ik] 1 of gold. At 
the end of this region thou shalt see a vaulted chamber of gold 
and here will the secret of the Nile be disclosed to thee/* Accord- 
ingly, he went bis way till at last he came to the vaulted chamber* 
and lo ! water flowed down the wall into lhc> # chamber, and having 
divided, * issued forth through the four doors. 2 * Three of the 
channels, however, pehetrated below the surface and only one 
flowed on the face of the earth, and this was the Nile. He drank 
of its waters arid rested, then advanced to the wall and was 
mahout to ascend it when an angel appeared to him and said, ‘0 
Ha’idh. stay where thou art, for now thou knowest fully the secret 
of the Nile, and this is Paradise/ — and so on to the end of the 
tradition. 2 The Jniliun [Oxus] takes its rise in the country 
of Wakhkhan and (lows onwards in tho direction of al- Iih uttal, 
where it swells in size and volume by receiving the waters of six 
tributary streams, 4, — tho river of Hulbuk, next in order the river 
Barhan, then the river of Fargliar, then tho river of Andijaragh 
and then the river Wakhsjiab, which is tho deepest; it is then 

1 The words within brackets are wanting in the text ; they have been 

supplied XV, 869, 1. 1~3. 

2 The text refers to j£he wall and four doors , of tho chamber as if 
previously mentioned. This, however, is not the case; and recoil r so is again 
to be had to Yaqiifc. He has, ‘After walking through the land Of gold for 
some time, be came to a golden wall, on which liras a vaulted chamber hav- 
ing four doors/ etc. 

2 The 1 curious may find the continuation ofthis story in Yaqut, IV, 869, 
who supplement® it with the remark that it is a story which looks very 
much like a fable, but that it is widely diffused;, and found in many books— 
his o%ly apology for inserting it in his work. 

• The source of tho Oxus is ml led the Jarflah or 4 river of Badakhsdian.* 
To this, five other streams join in tho districts of, al-Khottal and al-Wakh»h 



joined by tbb river of aLQ&widiy&n ; than by the rivers of nf* 
8ag£sniyau. All these are on the Haifcul 1 side of the river. It 
fcbpn flows broad and deep to Klmwarizm. and discharges itself 
into a laKe of -bitter water,* after having irrigated a number 
of large towns and all the cities of Khuwarrim. east and westv 
The Nahra-sh-Sjii&fili s [Jaxartes] rises to the right of the country , 
pf the Turks and falls likewise into the Lake of lOmw&riam [the 
Sea of Aral] ; it comes near to the Oxus in magnitude, but it has 
a death-like appearance.* The Saipan, the Jaihau and the 

These unite to make the Jaihan a considerable river even before it is 
joined by the streams of the other districts. The author speaks of six 
rivers .flowing into the Oxua in its early course, but he gives the names of 
oply five j it is to be inferred therefore that he includes in .this number the 
river Jaryab, the main stream of the Ox ns, which be does not mention by 
name. Ptolemy also epraka of five rivers which fall into the Oxur, — the 
Ochoa, Darganrnnia, SXariaspes, Artemis, Dargoidus; but the account he giveis 
of jihese rivers is somewhat confused. See Smith’s l>ict., 1, 3G45. 

1 Ml- wara’a-n Nalir or Tranaoxiaua has also boon called llaital, from the 
Haydtilah who had their settlements on that side of the river. According 
to Deguignea (Histoire des Hu us, tome I, par tie 2, p. 325), tho ancient nam% 
of this pepple who were of Huimic origin was Tele or Tie- Id*, and when the 
Huns were driven oat of the north of China, these settled down on tho 
hanks of the Oxus and so come to be called tho “Ab-Tele,” t.e., the Tellies 
of the river. From Ab-Telo it is but an easy transition to Hay&tiUih, tho 
name by which they are known to the Arabs. Some authors, including 
al-Mnqadd/iH>, would have us believe that Haifa! and Khurasan Were two 
brothers, eons of ‘Alim, tho son of Sum [ShemJ, sou of Nub [NoahJ, who 
after the confusion of tongues at Babel and the consequent dispersion of 
mankind, came to settle on each side of the Jaihun and gave their names 
to tho countries which they occupied. 

* It is almost certain now that the Jaifeuu, or Amti Darya, which flows 

into tho hake of Aral, formerly had its debouch a into tho Caspian at tho 
8.E. of tho Bay of Balkan. For full particulars concerning thm ^eafcion con- 
suit Smith’s Diet, under 1 Oxus.' •, f . 

ft The Syr Darya has its source in the Tin n- Shan mountains, a lofty rang© 
called by the Chinese tho “ Mountains of Heaven *’ and situated oh the 
northern frontier of Chines© Turkistan. The river which takes a 1ST.W* 
course through the Kizil-kum and Karu-kum desorta, has a length of 1 ,50V 
miles from it® source to the Sen of Aral, into which it Hows on its $3, shores. 

* The slowness of the current of the Jaxurtca is not corroborated by 
any fthor writer ; perhaps the reference is to the muddy, yellow water of 
the river. C adds here; ‘a narrow strip of water runs from it into th$ land 
between Usrushnah and Oh uj and ah. The length of this river from begin- 
ning to end la 140/arsaMs.’ ^cc however last note. 
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Baradan are the l ivers of Taras us, Adhannh and al-M<s$i$ah* 
They issue from the country of ar-Rum and empty themselves iuto 
the j»ea. Thk is the case with all the rivers of Wynn, with the 
exception of the river Barada and aMJi'dunh [the Jordan] which 
fall into the Overturned lake [the Dead Sea]. The Barada proceeds 
from the mountains of Damascus, passes through the capital and 
irrigates the whole district. What remains of its waters separates 
soon afterward, one pari spreading over the extreme side of the 
district, where it stagnates, and the other part flowing down* 
wards to the Jordan. The river Mihrin [the Indus j * flows out 
of al-Hiud into the sea of China, and receives in ifa course through 2 
the country a large number Of rivers. In the taste and colour of 
its water, in its rise and in the presence^ crocodiles in it, this - 
river resembles the Nile. The Nahru-r-Rass, tho-Nuhrud Malik 
and the Nahru-1 Kurr 8 proceed all three from the countries of 
ar-Rhm and irrigate the province of ar-Ri^ab ; they then fall into 
the lake of the Khazars [the Caspian]. The rivers of al-Ahwaz * 

1 Not in their respective order, however ; for the Safari is the river uf 
Adhnnah, the JailAn that of ul-Mnwifftk and the Baradan that of Tara bus. 

8 The main stream of tiie Indus was known to Muslim writers as the 
Mihrau, n name of foreign origin according to Ynqut, Al-Biruul (India, 
p. 260) says that it is so called after it ha** passed Aror or Alor, now a ruined 
kr/n in the vicinity of Kohri and formerly the capital of tho Hindu Jliijtta 
of Bind (Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer, I, 332); but Roimell (Description do 
I’inde, III, 66), on the authority of the Ahi~i-A1cbari no donbt, says that it 
take:; this name near tho town of Tntta. See Jnrrott’s translation of the 
Am, p. 827 and note l. Ouseley, who is quoted in this note, seems to have 
incorrectly translated his text, for lbn Hfauqal does nofc take tho Ox us to bo 
the source of tho MiuVan, but Buys that it springs from the back of a 
mountain from which some affluents of the Jafflun rise (Al-Mus/Uik ,?m4- 
Mamulift , p. 231). That the Mihrau was joined by a river called the Sind at 
fch roe marches from Multan, is confirmed by other writers. They all call tho 
river Siud-nidh and say that it flows into the Mihrau below al-Multln. It is 
mopt probable that the Siud-rudh is the modem Sutlej , which in Sanscrit 
is called by the name of $5 tad m (Smith’s Diet., tmh Uyphnsis). Between 
Sind-ru(Jh or Sindru and Satadru when written in Arabic characters, there 
is but a slight difference ; but the Sutlej may have been called the Simbrudh 
or * the river Sind’ because it falls into the Indus, for according to tdm Atn t 
(Jarrott, II, 327 J ‘Every river that discharges ilwelf into tho Indus takes its 
name of Sindh / 

8 Anciently called the Cyrus; and now with bint little change, the Kdt\ 

4 See J. R, A. B.j April 1895, p. 360 n 3 and 311 *< m. 



comsi 8 1. of a number of sfcreahm flowing down " from tin* 
mountains over the country. They are then united at Hi$rv 
Mali di and fail into the sea of China, in the neighbourhood 
Jt ‘Aidmdau. I have found the following passage in a book in 
the town df at Basrah, u Four rivers on this earth have their origin 
in Paradise, the Nile, Jaifyon [the Oxus], the Euphrates and ar- 
Bass 1 [the A raxes] ; and four are of the rivers of dieli, aa- 
Ziibadani, 8 al-Kurr, Sanjah s and as-Samrn. 4 The rivers of al- 
Marwain, II a rat. Sijistan and Balklj spring from the four sides 
of the country of al-Olitir and flow down and irrigate the dis- 
tricts mentionofi. The Taifail descends from the mountains of 
JTnrjan and waters the district. The river of ar-Kaiy spouts in a 
narrow, jet from above the town ; then divides into several streams 
and comow down toward the city. The Zandarud descends from 

1 Oth era my the Suthun, which Jbund 1 Abbas takes to be tha Tigris 
(jCifJibn~l But dun, }>. 1)5), Tho rivers of Paradise are to bo traced no doubt 
to (iea.di. Of. nd-Dimapbiji, p. HS. 

2 Atfdft&hndttrri is the name :»£ a pleasant village outlie ban?; cf the Tiorwu}, 
at about 1& miles from Damascus, The Bmada or one of its numerous 
kj roams must lie meant hem, and in fact the wider of this river is .not at 
all good for drinking, and tlms. vGie^rdmarily drink if arc in general subject 
in goitre,, Src Sindh's Did.., 1. 741) a, 

a The Sanjah, also called ««* N’uh*'u~l Azraq, is an aflluenf of the Knphrates 
de»erihnd aw a considerable stream of which the bed is covered with quick- 
earn! j so that one fording it would run an imminent risk of being ingulfed. 
The bridge over this river was considered one of tho wonders of the world. 
In its present Turkish name, the ‘ (h k 8<» ’ plate 29 Ho), The river has 

preserved its ancient name of an-Nnhru l Azmq, or the Buie liivur, Sec 
Vafpit, III, JIG2 and G6o d’Abonlf, introduct. p. 10 u land Yob II, -15. 

* This is no d-'ibt the Jabahj-H-tfaimn or ‘ mountain of poison/ referred to 
in YsupU (l, BjiO). it is in reality two mountains separated by a rav ine over 
which a bridge hits been built to pass from Kipitan it, Tibbie,. The air of 
this ravine is so suffocating that many those who attempt to cross the 
bridge die before reaching tho other side of it. 

There is also in China, near the Pm taco of Faghfur, by which the Imperial 
City is meant, a fountain known as 4 Ainu*s$aivm t the Fountain of Poison. 
The water of this fount Ain is Very sweet and agreeable to the taste; but 
when carried to u distance of about one /<xmx£A, it tarns into a deadly poison. 
See lUai 'lhubto?~§afd\ Bombay Lil iiograph, Till. 15. % 

fr A mountainous country, l,vri ween Harat and Ohaztmq famous in history 
as the home of n powerful line of &tmSna of the Bhansabatnivyah family to 
which belonged tho celebrated *hii^bfc-d4>*n. The capital of Ghui ; was 
rVnbvKolj. 
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ihd mountains of Isfahan,, enters info abYahudiyyab and irrigated 
the district. The rivers of Faria on the other hand fall into five 
lakes which are in that province. The river 'fab* comes forth 24. 
from above Sumairam, flows on the confines of Ffirfs 

and MtJs into the sea of China near Siniz. Lastly, the , river of 
Arrajan flows from the mountains of Fan's; receive® a quantity 
of salt Water below aVAqabah [mountain- road] and irrigates the 
district by the division of its waters into many artificial* channel®,, 

Names anp their variations. ■ , r ,, 

Know that there exists in the kingdom of Islam .a number of 
towns, districts and villages," which have similar names, but quite 
different situation®. As must people arc in a state of uncertainty 
with respect to these places and the persons connected with them 
by birth, we have thought fit to give proro ‘maiice in this chapter 
to their particular mention. We shall also gn e the names of 
things that are differently called in different, countries, as n 
knowledge of this will doubtless be serviceable to those who visit 
these ouontrics, 

As -Sufi, a district at the furthest extremity of ah Maghrib, a 
town at the beginning of it, s another in Jdaital and a district in 
Iflmzistan ; there is also a S t/mh in abMaghrib. Afriilmlm 
[Tripoli], a town on the littoral of the district of Oirnasbq and 
another on the coast of Barqab. Rain'd, a town in the district 
of Dimashq and another in KhuzisbVn. ‘Asgaltin [Asealon], a 
town on the coast of Filasttu [ 1 Mosfmo j and a rnimbur s in 
Balkh, Bam/lduh. a town in al- Maghrib, a village in Btilklj, 
another in Naisabqr and another in ar-Kamlah. Tahir tin, a town 
on the borders of Qurnis, and the rustfiq or district of the town 
of Sarajvhb ; Tabardu, the capital of Tus; J'abartsiun, a district ; 
T<*bariyyah [Tiberias], the capital of al-Urdunn; Tti ivdrau, a 
district in as - Sind ; and Tabarak , 4 a place in ar-Raiy. Quintan, 
a district in Khurasan and a town in Kirmaw. Tabasu-t-Tamr 

n 

1 This place is wrongly called ah Mar j in Abu-1 Fidu’ 1, 74. 

* A town of Barqah [Barca]; tho Marm Sum of Keith Johnston, plate 

87 Lb. * ■ •/ ' 

T:' 1 

8 Mimbar properly means 4 a pulpit ’ and consequence f a mobile/ 

With ^reference to the latter meaning it eartte also to mean f a sin ait town 
or village where there is a mosque.’ See (hoas. pdriei 

* Sec B&bter Maynard^ Victionnaire <1# l<A^ersc y y„ 387, 
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and f abam-VTImal, two towns in the difdrict. of Q&hitttan. Di7m* 
ian, a town in Kirin an, a tract of country in Jnrjan and another in 
Rada gh is. Ntm, a town in Khurasan, another in Faria and 
another in Kirmau. Al-Bauf.ha\ another name for Nas& of Fads, 
a district in nl- Maghrib and a town in the district of al-Khazar, Al~ 
25* Ba$mh in al* c Iraq and a town in al-MagJjrib. Al-Ifirah, 1 a town 
formerly existing in the district of al-Kufah, a village in Paris, a 
halting. place in Sijistan and a quarter in the city of Naisabur, 
Al-Jur, a town in Paris, and the quarter of Al-Jur in Naisabur. 
Hnlwou q a district in al-draq, a town in Misr, a village in NaisSbhr 
and another in Quhistau. Karkh :y a town in the district of Sumatra, 
n quarter iu the city of Ba gh dad, a mimbar in ar-ltihab and a 
village in the district of Ba gh dad ; Karkhah , a town in Khfrzis- 
tiin ; and Karnkh , a town in Harat. AAi-ShiUh, a district in 
Haifa! and a village in ar-Iiaiy. Astarftbudh, a town in Jurjan 
and a village in. Nasii of Khurasan. Karaj , a tract and town of 
H ama dh an and a village in ar-Raiy. Dastujird , a. tow n in as* 
b'rtghaoiyan, several villages in ar-Raiy and Naisatmr, and the town 
of Daaiajird in Kirmart, Mughfin, a town in Q uni is, and another 
in Kirman. Bdsand , a town in as-Saghaniyan, and another in as- 
Sind. Awah , two towns in aUfibah AbAhw&z, the capital of 
Kb uzisfan and a village in ar-Raiy. Ar-Raqqah, in Athur 
[Mesopotamia] and a town in Quhistftn. Khuwdr , a town in 
the district of ar-Raiy and another on the borders of Qumis*, 
Khur in Ballch and Khitr in Quhistan. Nuqm , a town in Tils 
and a village in Naisabur ; Mnqdn , a iovva hi ar-Rihab and, 
Munuqan , a town in Rinnan. ALKufah, in al-Traq; Kuffi, a town 
in Bada g hls ; and Kufan , the stronghold of Abiwartl. }£hamqin t 
a town in Hal wan of al-‘lraq; al-&haniqfn y in the district of 
al-Kufah ; Kbdnuqah, in the district of AMtur, and aH£hdniqah , 
the monastery of the Karramiyyah sect in Iiiya [Jerusalem]. 
A^^aditjiaf^ a town on the Tigris and another on the Euphrates, 


i The capital of tb- Maundhirnh which stood hi a pleasant and healthy 
situation at a distance of three miles from the ftifce of the present Kufah, at 
a place called Najaf. It was called abHimtu^l-JBai^hd 1 or “ the wjhite” on 
account of the beauty ami elegance of its buildings. The* city was destroyed by 
Su'd ibn Abi W&qw m the year 17 of the Hijmh, most of its inhabitants 
removing to the new city of al-Kufah* Yaqut (II, $7$), D’Me^belot 
(II, 245) and GN>o. d’Aboulf, (IJ, 73). 
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nn Aqfir; al~Hadft$h % a town in tie district of Qinnnsnn ; and. *v 
aUMubdatfet th, a baiting-place in the desert of Tqima’. An*' 
Nabk and Ah'Auyiid, two towns in al-Hij&z ftnd two halting- 
places in the desert of Tsihia*. Az-Zarqa\ a village on the 
ar^Biiy and a place on the road to Dimaggq. 'Akk®, 
a town on the coast in the district of al-Urdtmt*, and ‘AM, a 
tribe iu^ al-Yaman. , A 1- Yajtudiiiyah, the capital of the district of 
Isfahan and the chief town in Juzaj&n. AhAnb&r, a town in th© 
district of Bagdad ; and Anbdr, a town in T uzajan. Isfahan, a 
district; Isfahftmh, a village on the road to Isfahan, and ah 
fybah&nilty a town in Faria. Madinah , the Citj ^f the Prophet, 
peace cmd blessing be upon him ; the Madinah 1 of ar Baiy ; the 
Madinah 8 of Isfahan; Madina tu-s* Sal am [Baghdad] ; and al- 
Mada’in* [ C tesiphon ] , in al-‘Iraq. Kxita It abb a and Kutd-t-'fariq 
(Kutd of the road), a town and a village in ftl-‘Iraq. Ad* 
Vaskarah , in Khuzistan. and the Daskarah of al- ‘Iraq. Bdrfitb , a 
rusl&q in Asbijab ; and Ftirayfth, in Juzajan. A^fdlaqdn, a town 
in the province of ad-Dailam ; and the fdlaqdn of Juzajan. Abshin, 
the royal city of the Sbar, 8 and a town in Gfhaznin, Eartit of 
Khurasan ; and a town of J^fa kh r. Bagrftlan ah 1 * * Ulya or the upper, 
and Baghian us-Sufla or the lower, two towns in Tukharistan. 
Asad&wGdhy a town in the province? of al-Jibal and a village in Nai$&~ 
bur. Biyftr, a quasi-town in Qiums unA n village in Nasa of .Khura- 
san ; and WadJi&r, a, rmtdq of Samarqand. JurjtXn, a district in th© 
province of ad-Dailatn : i and Jury filmy yah, a town in Klmwarizm, 27. 
Balki ; and JJalkht&0K town beyond A hi ward. Qazurin, a town 
in the district of ar-Raiy ; and Qazwinak , a village in ad-Dlnawaiv 
Filastm [Palestine] of ash- Sham ; and a village in al- 4 Iraq. 


1 Al-Madinah or the towif, in distraction from the suburbs. Several other 
cittf'es are in this way divided into a madinah ddkhilah or inner town, and a 
madinah thdrijah or outer town ; thus we have, the madinah of Bnkhura, 
the nvadinah of Samarqand, the madinah of Marw, the madinah of Number 
and others. Mad mated Mubarak and Madinat Musa are also the names of 
two towns in the district of ar-Raiy, on the outskirts of Qaswin. 

* Al-Madmah> also called Jaiy and ghahrastiin, at a distance of two miles 
from al- Y ahudiyyah, the capital city of Isfahan. This side Of the town, was 
already irirtiitm at the time that Yaqut wrote, see Mu 'jam u-; Buldd ft, 1Y, 452. 

* title of the princes of GharjistSri, which some European writers, 
notabty D’Herbeloi, confound with. Gurjistan Georgia. It is situated 

within H&rat, ghur and Gltaznin and is marked ihgeith Johnston plate 31 

6 ■ 



Ar~Rtnn1ah. the capital oFFilaatui, awl a village in al**lraq ; and 
Qanjat.u-r-lt<unL a town in IQiuzisiaii. Firabr, a town on the 
J&iijtuii; Fa rah, a town of Sijislan; and Afrftwah* the stronghold 
of" Nasft. ‘*Amnl 9 a town on the JnihCm and the capital of Ynbaris- 
t5n ; and Till, the capital of aJUKhazar. BaknibOdh* a quad-town 
in Jin jiTm, and a halting-place in Sijistan. An- Nil* the river of 
Mi?r ; and a town in al-*Iraq. Jabahth , a town in Him? ; and 
hiVaiK on the littoral of Dimushq. Qubit, a town in Fur gli anab, 
a village in Yathrib, and a halting-place in the desert. Qmnis, a 
district in ad- Dai lam ; and QUmisah, a village in Isfahan. Ash* 
Sh tiinalJ th6 townships of ash-Bham ; a town in Kirnisn and 
a settlement in the suburbs of Naisabur. Jurash, a town in ah, 
Yam an ; and Jabal (Mount) Jar ash, in the district of at Urdu mi, 

. iSaujaa, a town in the province of ar- Rihnb, another in Mnmv and a 
village in NaRabur; and Si ajar, a town in .Atkin’ ; and Aaijfin, 
a town in the district of ar-ll&iy, Manv ash-S/tuhijein and Marw nr- 
Tindh, Suqya Yazld, a town ami ;* halting- place in al-Hijnz; and 
Suqyix Bam Qh {far* lladhraniaut, a town in al-Ahq&f ; and a 
quarter in the town of al-Mansil. Ar-Rusufah , a quarter of Bagh- 
dad and a village in Amijau Nhunva [Nimneh], the old and the 
new, in' ul-Mausil. ‘ Askar I- 7 "' Ja'far? on the eastern side of 
Baghdad and a village in al-lhsruh; ‘Askar Mnkrcnn , a district 
of KJjfizistan; ‘Askar Banjaiur, a dependency of BalkR > and 
al-‘ Askar, a quarter in the city of ar-Iiamlah, another in iN’aisabur. 
and a village in Bokhara. Ad-J)auroq, a district, town and village 
in Khiizistaii. Az-Zabaiditfyah, a halting-place in the province of 
al-Jibal, another in ahBatdb'h and a wafer in the desert ; 
and az-ZahaMni, a town in the district of Dimashq. At- 
28 HaddUdah, a village in <.<jurais ; and td-Haddadii/yah, a village 
in al-Bata’il?. Naisahhr, Riibfir and Jnndaisdlth * 1hn*e large towns 


1 The nsme of sHlj-Shiiraul m* 1 * * 4 the moles, h said to be given, to the townships 
of*Syria on account of 1 he while, red mid Mad? tracts of ground that are found 
then*. It see mu also probable that the word is derived from the name of the 

country itself. Sre Geo d J Abonlf,, ,1 !, p. 2 and P- 2. 

* According to Yaqut (Ilk 705) * Askar AM JVi’ur is the same, as JVRd mat u-1 

Mansur, he., the umfrni side of the city of Baghdad. The* eastern side 
of the town wag called ‘Askarml jUahdi, for having been the residence of 
al-Mfthdi, son of &l-M:in*ur, and the officers of his army during thy life- 
time of hie father. It is very probable that for ‘Askar AM Ja'far we otjght 
to read f Ask am -I Mnhdi, m the name of the eastern side of Baghdad. 



founded' by Sabftn 1 He built besides, in the city 

of Balmahw' and in Istakhr, Arsabur, Kir man, a, province; 
Karmfin ShShnn, a town in the province of al-Jibal ; Xarmhiiyah, 
a, town in Jiukbara and fiai* Karma, a village in Iliya [Jerusalem], 

‘ Union, a district in nbJazirah [the Peninsula j ; and ‘Amman, 
a town in Filastin* AzEab, a tract of country hi al -Maghrib 
and a. adver in Aqur. hkaf, the upper and the lower, in 
Uaghdfid. Jildn , a district in ad-Daiiam palled by t lie comm on 
people Oilui ; and al-JU } a town in al-Mr&tj. r asBatu-l ‘Arab [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs], a province ; Jazirat Urn Hfmar* in Aqur j 
Jazirat lltni Za.}&un uayah [Algiers] and Jazirat* Abe Shank, in 
Ifriqiyy/di; ul-Jazirah, a f*\Vn iu al-Pusta{ and Jazirat Bam 
f/addduj iu the sea of a!-Q.ul r /uin. Qafbitu-s-Skat, Qiilfatn-l- 
QaimnX, QaVat Ihujiunah , Q< tFul u- n ■ N u & ii r , Qnlk.f Shnmif , QaFat 
fbni-l Jlarab , ()al‘(U AhidVhanr and Qnl a t n - /, Bu Hut, in ab 

Maghrib ; and al-Qiu\th, iu ar-Tiihub ; all of whVh urn low on 
Mini Muhdi, a town in nbAhwaz ; ifn'at* n-Sund a, Hisnu+l Btv ch\ 
III I bn Salih, towns iu the district of Sijilmasah ; Him Bulk ninth , 
a town in al-Amialus; Hisnu-l Khawabi. in asJi-*Sliain, and Ilkn 
Mansur in ath-’Thng&hrA (£a*r Jbn Huh at rah and Q,a§rn»l Jets?, 

A Shy, pur or Sapor } . r I : son a, ml &netki#!$br of ArtHhTr i . *.}i» fm/nJin* 
of the ,dyu!»Htt ii' (!■'■ |*o;n A.O 210 — 27H. „ But Induce 

d« Mfybw ,, ;' !l :>u f. d< ia PofW' t p. 578 m l Wbawhero al-Muqftiidasi 
calls him SiU ' {It. t-.on of' Fun's ; bnt lie evidently intends by ihii Faria 
thut he iviguod in 9cr$ia. 

* Ju/urot llm ‘Umar or * the island of the son of ‘Umar it having )>ocu 
found'd uncording iu Y in pit by a child of the tribe • of y»gSfcHb e:dU‘d nb 
Hasan ibn ‘Umar Dm Khattab. Hoy be strange (J.Jl.A S., . .Xftumirv JS95, p, 
J?l) understands Vrupit. as saying Mint this mm- sn<»k :t wife from among the 
womon of the country. The words of Yaqiit however mean that n wife and 
Maine relations of Jbn ‘Umar were still alive in the year #30 H. and- dwelling 
in the Jazbrih/ See Yaqut II p 79, Thin town w hich is situated on a low* 
sandy island in tins Tigris, ni about 00 miles below' the junction of irs 15, and 
W. branches, was known to the Romans as Bozabdn, a corruption of Uie.Syrftie 
words Beit-'Aubda, as it was in a territory occupied by tho tribe of tin* 
Zabdeui ; See Smith’s Geo. Diet., I. 400 a, 

■ s See*,lbn Uhuiqul, p. 09 c. * 

4 The frontier towns of Syria wore called a&jfaug&Hr, from the plural Of 
tb«; Arabic wf r& iftaghr which has this signification. Those, in the time of 
4fm jjlauqal. wore Malatyah, qi-Umhi th , M i r‘asl|, > ul« H aruniyy ah , al- Kan'fsab, 
‘Ain Ziarbah, &1-Ma?wAah, AjJJpumh and Tarases, ;<Of those ijeugkhr Some wore 
cnjlcd Th ^jluh- ‘Ub Sh^n nnd some 'j&MjhPr al-Jugrah or ‘Hie frontier towns 



in al- 4 Ir$q ; Qnsru4 Fulus, a town in the district of Tihartj 
Qasru4 Ifriqt and Madinatu4 Qnsiir , in Ifriqiyyab ; Qasru*<Rfk, & 
28. baiting-place in NaisaMr and Qasru LLu8u$> a halting-placn in 
al-Jibah ’ Ta hart al-' Uly£ or the upper, a district, and Tahart as* 
Sufld or the lower, a town in a! “Maghrib. Bug Ibn JQtalafy in 
Hriqivyah, Sfq lbn Habluh. Bug Kara , Suq Ibn Mablul and -Bug 
(brdhim> towns in the district of Tahart. Thpfe are Suqs (market* 
towns), called after the days of t he week, in Kliuzistan ; and the 
towns of Tukharistan arc also called Stiiqs (market- towns). Ah 
Ah&®\ a district j and also the name of a balling-place in al-Hijax. 
Al-Qfyluhjy>ih> a town in the district of al-Kufah and a halting- 
place in Samami Gh azzah, in Fihisjdtl; and uhGlmzzaK in Tahart. 
The Bat ha' of Ma kk&h ; and ahButhfT, a town in Tahart. Ear tin, 
^ village in Isfahan and Wahran, a town in Tahart. Tabriz , in 
av-Hifyab and Tahrin, in Tahart. Tdwilat AbJ Mughid and another, 
(also e l '(hvilat). two towns in Tahart. ‘Ainud M -n ghaUd, i n Isq ; liyy ah 
fftSioily], 'AUt A ? rhah, in the district of ath~Th>igAur [frontier 
towns] and fta'w-i * in Ahhur, towns and vilia^es; Van bn' in 
al-Hij&z, 'AinmiOy a town of Wailah, and Bait i Ainun . a viii-ige 
in $ahrah s a town in ffrtqiyyah and another in Burqah. 

2J a.rsa~ l %jy*razy Martad Mar sad tfajar and Marsa-d - 

. -fcoww* hi fcLMaj^ib Uibrn fcrah, a village in Fans and a, 

30. town in Tahart, Kid, towns m Urlqjyyah, al-Mashriq and Fans. 
Juwaivi Ahi Ahmad and J uwaim, a town and a village in Faria. 
Qusfanijniyyah ; and Qnsantmiyah and Qasttttyah, towns in a l* 
Maghrib ; and ahQaatal, a village on (he borders 
Mu‘« Nu'mon and 1 Mcfarral Q,innruirtn, t wo towns in ash- 
Siam. AhLaijuv. two towns in ash -Sham. The tkagkr or frontier 
town of fa row*-; mA *<n the coast of «.lh-SluIm, An tarsus. 
*V&ru4 Bv V$/, la t*" metropoim of at*-Rum : and Bit At Marw&n, a 
town in al-Anctaiufl ; tliyh is also called al-Bilfif. Wadi4 Qurd t in 


of Mesopotamia/ not however because they geographically belonged to ah 
Jaalrah, bat because tbe men who were stnt ioimd therein to carry on the holy 
war were of the inhabitants af this province, llis-n Mansur, which took its 
name from Mansur -ibn Ja warmh a I*' A mirk who was in command. of the 
fortress in the reign of Marwfin al-l^imar, the last of the Umayyad dynasty, 
was ruined by the frontier wars between the Greeks and Bairn tfamdau, 
who rose to power towards the middle pf the fourth century of^ -foie 
Hi j rah, and made themselves masters of n great pari of . Syria* and 
Mesopotamia. See G^v. d'Aboulf., U, 45 and J.B.A.S., January l#W, p. 66 
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al.QijSz j and 'W&di+r.Rtmmtin, in ai-Andaias ; "*■ also WftM4*r‘ 
Hij&rah. B&niyfh a town and Bdnfo, a liver, in Dim*sfcq ; and 
Baitdn , a town in the district of al-Ur^umi. Ar-RuM*, a town id 
Aftftr; and JW*-r.l2tt5d, a toWd in Ifriq'yyak 

Some towns hare more than one name ; thus, MptICia, 1 
called also Bakkah. Al-MabInah, 8 named variously Yatferib, 
Yaibah, ^abah, Jiibirah, Miskioah, Maljburab, Yan(}ar t ad-Dar and 
Darud Eijrah. Baitc-b-Maqdiis, Iliya, 3 al-Qud^ al-Biiafc. ‘Emak, 
fttdSr, JtJazun, ‘Adax, Samaran, a^^arrali^al ^aia. ai.-Ba^Rain, 
Hajar.v;^R, Firuzabaji- Kasa, al-Baidha\ Three capital cities 
are called Shahrastdn, namely, Jurjan, Sabftr an 3 Kath. There 
are besides some capitals, vfhich, while commonly called by the 
names of their districts, have also distinct names, such as Bukhara, 
Naisabilr aud Misr. 

There are also certain things which are known by different 
names in different countries ; as for example, lahMm y jazz&r f 
qaBffibb, a butcher; kursuf , Wft, qutn, cotton; qtittttn, hall ft j , a 
cleaner or spinner of cotton ; aUbazzftzin, al*karabidyyin y ar~rah&~ 
dinah , the linen* drapers ; jabbcfoi, tabbtikh, baqqal y f&mi, tajvr y a 81 * 
vender of provisions ; miz&b, mirz&b, mizrab, math l ab y a conduit ; 
b&qilld , ful, beans ; qidr , burvuth , a pot ; mauqidak, atli&fh hre- 

* r ' ( ' ! 1 ' * 

1 Other name® of Makkah Ixjsideg those in the ^xt are mentioned in a}*' 
Azraqi’s history (Die Ohronihen <ter Sfradt Mekka, 1, 196) j namely Uznm Rul?m/ 
S7mmii‘l Qura, al-Bassah, ai-Raitud** Atiq and Tho reader ia 

referred to al-Azraqii’s history for an explanation of these names. Bakkah ia 
a name of that part of Makkah where the temple stands ; but some give the 
name to the whole city. The word is mentioned in the Qm^an (III, 90). 

% AhMadinah pr The city* par excellence rejoices in un abundant supply 
of names amounting to close upon a hundred, (They will bo found 
with their signification, in Wiistenf eld’s Qeeckichte der Stadt Medina, p. 9 et 
'nq, rdl&nb, the Lathrippa of Ptolemy, is the ancient name of this ‘ City Of 
the Prophet ; ' and it has been variously called Taibnh and Tabah, on account 
of the fragrance of , its soil or its freedom from the stain of unbelief ? Jdhirah, 
as the Staff of Faith j Muhlnah, * the poor/ for the loss of the Prophet ; 
Hahb&rah , * the happy* j ad- DSr* ‘ the abodo’ (Qur’an, LIX, 9), and DSrud 
Ifijrah, as the place to which Muhammad tied, 

8 From the pagan name of Jerusalem ‘Colonia Aelia Capitolina/ Aocoid* 
ing to Ka‘bu-1 Abb&r (see Kitdbud Bulddn, p. 96), fiiya is the name of a woman 
who built the city. It is now commonly known iothe natives of the country 
by ihl name of al-Quds, ' the Holy (city)/ a modern representative of its most 
nnoient name Kudeskub/or Cady its. (Smith, ait. \ Jerusalem), 
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fee® tfi; zivhil, mikkd, qv/lah, a basket; dfi, mtrkan , ijj&uah, 
£agt$r } a basin; ginfar, bnhUr, a hundred weight; mann, vatl, a 
pound weigh t ; &6a // , tasmj, a grain weight ; khadim, qapyim, 

mnf&rriky ballan, a bath -attendant ; shamshak, sandal , a sandal ; 
Atfa, qal'ah, quhandiz, kalat, a fortress ; sfthib rah *, ma§}ahtth 

sahib maslahah, sahibu-trf.aiiq, ‘ashshdr, makhas, marsadt, a collector 
Of faxes; muihdsim, fekasim, party to a law-suit ; hakim, qtidhi, 
a judge ; wakil, jar f, advocate; shairaj , saZhr, oil of sesame; 
zajjaj, qawdnrt , a gla ss- man u fact arer ; ?a/‘, sajfcfc, striking on the 
neck ; buq l ah, wand hi 1 , a place ; qiftah , sinnaur , dimmah , hit rah, 
Ji cat; mn'allhn, *khadim, ustadh , shaikh , kjkasi, a eunuch ; dahhayh, 
sarram* adami , sikhtiydni, jnludi , a taifner ; fd i il ) ruzkdrt, a labourer; 
qarydti, rustdql , sawadu a country -man ; zari0. falldh , her rath, 
husbandman ; funduq, khan, Hm, darn-t-tujjar , an inn; mirzabah, 
aldah, an iron-shod ’staff ; gu/s, a rope; walid, Icanura, a 

stake; hadddnahft, htirkarahft, he dispersed them, (a company of 
■men, etc.); Vss, wajhfishii, thief, ‘ robber ; junihat , wulihat , it 
(a camel) was overloaded; inqajffujha, zawira , it (a wall) was 
ready to full ; </(f, /m/a, LIolaJ//m?/nrd, jamtfah, a company of 
men ; loklsha, kafjjrr , much ; zarntiq, dfflfil, ham* Uriah., a water- 
wheel daliy ah, karma h , a vine; mishfit, w if a/ah, a spade ; 

mi* teal, fa's, & hatchet; fdidan, ziqafan , tip the river; mnnhadiran , 
shibalan, down the river ; (firfe* shariah, a favourable wind J 
snkk&H , rijl, a rudder; rubbdn, ra’s, captain of a ship; wallah, 
iiuti, a sailor; tffr/u7, g/m//, a shore; rvq l ah, bitaqali, a letter ; 
rauknh, nafas ah, a gentle gale, breeze ; safinah, fastis, 
zuuraq, raftah (?), tataivwq, ‘mtfw, tayyar, zabzab, hlrmcaniyyah, 
m ufjut llathah , f F«*i / iyyah , m«ky /7/ri/f , .dm v Jri? ' iyya l , b makiyyah, 
82. kkaifiyyah, skamtit, mnsabhnMyyah.jubaliyyoh , Makhyyah , m/rir- 
badhiyyak, bmkah, svqiyyah, ma'har, ivajajvyyah fainih, hnr'aiif, 

, shabftq , marhib, ' skadhq , burwah , y«7ri&, duo : t], hamd^uk, shj$d, 
dpdandt, bimjah, dillcrent kinds of boats, Examples like these 
are numerous ; and were we to take itote of all of them, the 
book would exceed all reasonable limits. In each province, I 
shall kfioak in the peculiar dialect of the inhabitants, argue on- 
the same lines as they, amt quote some of their proverb, ifmt 
their language and the characteristic methods of their doctors 
of law may become generally known. When out of the pro* 
vinees, as in those chapters fm* instance, the language 1 tmvo^nsed 
is that of ash-Hliani, as this the cooutry in which 1 'was born 
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and imed ; and tlie method 1 followed in disputation i.s il.at of al- * 
.Q&ghl Abu-1 H main al - Qaz w I ni , for he was the iirst Imam 1 * * ' whose- 
leetnm I attended, ileucc the elegance of our. dictpu in the 
province of al-MasJiriq, whore Arabic, from the fa<H th afrit is 
there learned and acquired by arduous study, is much move 
correct than elsewhere, lienee also the weakness of our language 
in Misrand af -Maghrib mid its utter viciousness in the region of 
the marshes (al-Bata’ih), for that is the language oi the. people, 

In fact, our object here has not been competition and rivalry in 
style, bat simply the imparting and communication of knowledge. 
Know further that all uncertain questions pJHaining to this 
science have been decided i# accordance with common conven- 
tional usage and the law of expediency, 1 exactly as the doctors of 
law have done in the chapters on the Mule at ib 2 (covenanted 
slave) and Oaths, 8 I have followed, in the arrangement of the 
work, the methods adopted by the people of al-Traq, made 
familiar to me both by study and choice ; and have allowed 
myself a due exercise of reason 4 in suitable places. Arid God is 
the author of all success. 

Distinctive Features of the different provinces. 

The fairest of the provinces is aVIraq. Its climate is the most 
cheering to the heart and invigorathig to the mind. With adequate 33. 
means, nowhere will the heart be so glad and the intellect so 
subtle as in this province. The province which is the greatest and 
which produces the finest fruits, and contains the greatest number 
of .learned men and notable persons and has the Coldest climate, 
is al-Mashriq, The province which produces the greatest quantity 
of wool and silk* and considering its size, yields the largest 
revenue, is ad-Dailam. Thai which has the best mi 5k and honey, 

1 For an explanation of tho term Idihedn which literally moans ‘approving 5 * * 
gee Kt ^hbh df I$tilahati4 Funun. p. 390. H is synonymous with aUQiythu-l 
p. 1190). * ' ; 

SI See Hamilton’s ffidayah, Vol. Ill, 376 et seq. 

& $eeJrIamiJ ton's llidapah, Vol. 1, 491 et seq, 

* Al‘Qiyd»in its technical sense signifies * the analogical reasoning of the 

learned with regurd to the teaching of the Qur'an, al-Hadijjh and al-IjmftV 

(Hughes’ Diet of Mam): For a fall explanation of the term see Ka ehrh af 

Jftilukati l Funun (p. 1193), where it is called hbQiyam-sk- Shan't or ‘tho legal 

QiyaS/ " ‘ 



the nicest bread, end the ‘strongest saffron, is aLJtjb&L * Ttw& 
province which most abounds in fruits and in animal food, and ifi 
the cheapest ai prices, with the dullest inhabitants* is the province 
id ar-Ribjib. That which is peopled by men the most degraded and 
the worst,' root and branch, is BJuaistan. The province which 
has the sweetest dates and the most cmtging people, is XirailB.. 
That which most abounds in sugar- candy, rice, musk and infidels, 
i» as- Sind. The province with the most ingenious people and 
merchants and the greatest amount of profligacy, is Faris. The, 
hottest and the most famine-stricken and which has the largest 
quantity of datfo-palms, is the Peninsula of the Arabs, The 
province most favoured with blessings, pious men, ascetics, and 
shrines, » is that of a^-Sharn. The province where there are 
more devotees, Readers [of the Qur’an], riches, commerce, 
special products and grain, is Mi§r. The province with the most 
dangerous roads, the best horses, and the most noble people, ia 
4 Aqur. Lastly the province with the most boorish, the heaviest 
and the most deceitful people, and which contains the largest 
number of towns and has the most extensive area, is al -Ma g hrib. 

‘Abdu-r- Rahman, the brother’s son of al-A^ma'i,* narrates :■<— 
i called. upon al-Jahidh and requested him to give me some useful 
information on cities in general. He said ‘ Well, there are ten 
cities in each of which certain /things are remarkable : — humanity 
in Baghdad, eloquence? in al-Kufah, manufactui’e at akBa$rah, 
commerce in Miijir, treachery in a.r-Raiy, boorishness in Haisabur, 
stinginess in Marw, arrogance in Bal^h, and craftsmanship in 
Samarqand.’ By my life? he has tightly spoken, but there are skil- 
ful workmen in Naisabixr as well; and divers commercial products 
in ai-Ba*rah ; eloquence in Makkah, and crafty men in Marw. 
Furthermore, Sun‘a possesses a pleasant climate; Baitud AJaqdk 
is well-built ; Sughar and Jurjan are" homes of pestilence;' 
Di mashq has numerous streams; Sughd, extensive orchards; ar* 
Ramlab, delicious fruits, and Tabaristan, perpetual rains. Fargfrl- 
nah is cheap in prices ; al -Marw ah and al-Juhfah, the native country 
of libertines; ar-Raqqab, a place of dangers; HamU^Sn and 
Tinnis, the aboefce of men of worth ; ash -Sham, the country of 
righteous men ; Samarqund, the gathering-place of riierchantii ; 

34, and Naisabur, the city of the great. Al-Fastaj; is the most 

1 The celebrated philologist and grammarian (128*216 fl. $ 740*831 AJ>). 



populous* of cities; and blessed "aro the people of al-G&arj 1 in thrift- 
justice of the Sjjar. Isfahan is famous for its climate, its elegant 
robes and its earthen wart). The customs of Shiraz arc a disgrace 
m Islam. k Ad&n is the vestibule % of as-Sui ; so also is Snfcar. 


Qreen herbage, fruits and birds abound in a§-Sagban!iyan ; emd 
were it not for ita wat$r and frequent tires, Bukhara wottld have 
been' a splendid city* Balkb i« a repository of jurisprudence, with 
spacious bounds opulence. Iliya is good for those who seek 
both religion and the advantages of this worl l. The inhabitants 
of Ba gh dad are short-lived ; while,- Santa / y aijid Naisabur are the 
reverse of Ba gh dad in this respect. JCf ■ o w here * a re «t b e public 
preachers more numerous and more degraded than in Naisabur; 
nor are there atiy people more covetous than the people of Makkab, 
or poorer than the inhabitants of Yathrib ; nor fire there s</ 
virtuous as the people of Baitu-l-Maqdis ; nor so well-mannered as 
the people of Harat and Biyar ; nor so intelligent as the inhabitants 
of ar-JFtaiy ; nor so talented as the people of Sijisfcau. The people 
of ‘Uman are notorious above all others for dealing out short 
measures; and there arc not any more ignorant, than the people of 
‘Amman. No people have more correct weights than the in- 
habitants of ai-Kufah and ‘Askar Mukram ; nor are there more 
good-looking than the people of Hi mg and Bu kh ara, or uglier than 
the people of Khuwamm ♦ and no people have more magnificent 
beards than ad- Dailam ; or are more addicted to wine than the 
people of Ba‘albakk and Misr; nor are there more lewd than the 
people of Slraf ; nor more rebellious than the people of Sijist&n 
and Dimashq; nor more riotous than the people of Samarqand and 
asli-Bhash ; nor more submissive than the people of Misr ; nor 
more idiotic than the people of al-Bahrain ; nor more foolish than 
the inhabitants of Hims ; nor more clever than the people of Fasa 
and Nabulus, then of al“-Raiy — all being next to Baghdad in this 
respect. No dialect is more elegant than that of the people of 
Baghdad : none more vicious than that of the people of Saida and * 
Harat; none more correct than that of Khurasan. None sp^ak a 
more beautiful Persian than the people of Balkh and ash -§h ash ; 
While, nothing can be more corrupt than the language of the 


1 Same as Gharjiefcan, a tract of country between Harat, Ghur and Gkasmiu. 
It« rnlert were called by the title of ‘ aah-ghnrj * gee p. 41 note 3. 

* the chief port on the Arabian aide of /the Indian Ocean and m 
mpo mm for the produce of India and CJhiaa. 

7 
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people of al-Batft’il). The people of Baikal ere themont straight- 
forward, and those of Gltarju-sli-Shav 1 the most benevolent of all. 
... , Now if a person should ask ‘ Which town is the best?* Sacha 
question demands some consideration. If he be of those who seek 
38- the advantages of both worlds, he should be told Baitu4*Maqdis ; 
an$ if he be pare in intention, and £i*ee from ambition, Makk&h # 
must be named. If, on the other hand, he should be of those who 
seek after riches and worldly possessions, and cheapness and 
fruits, he should ho told, ‘Any town that suffices thee. Otherwise, 
choose between five cities, Dimashq, al-Ba§rah, ar-Baiy, Bukhara 
and Balkh ; of* between five towns, Qaisariyyah, Ba‘ainatba, 

. Khujandah, ad-Dinawar and Nuqam; or between five tracts of 
country, a$-Sughd, as-Snghaniyan, Nahawand, Jazirat*rbn-TJmftr 
and Sabtir, Make choice of any of these ; they are the delightful 
places of Islam.* As fdrai-Andalus, it is, according to all accounts, 
a country simply made up of gardens. The celebrated gardens of 
the world, however, are four: — the Ghictah (campaign) of 
Dim ash q, the river of al-Ubullah, the pleasant plain of a$-Sugfcd 
and the Shi'b (valley) of Bawvvfm. To persons in pursuit of 
commerce, ‘Adan should be recommended; then TJman and thipS? 
Misr. Whatever wc may mention as faults imputable to tfe#; 
inhabitants of the different countries, men of science and learning 
are to be exempted from them, especially doctors of law, as I have 
known them to possess much worth and excellence. Know further 
that every town in the name of which there is the letter is 
1 noted for the folly of its inhabitants, with the exception of al- 
Bftfrah. If two sods come together in a word, as in al-Ma$$i$ah 
36, and Sar§ar, — God preserve us from so great an evil! If, in the 
name derived from any town to designate a pefson born there, the 
letter zfiy precedes the ya of relation, the person so called will 
possess the characteristic of cunning ; such as iMzi, M&rwazi and 

l APGtforj, the country of «Bh-&hSr. 

% A marginal note bo B contains the following : The two statements of the 
author, namely, that to a person without ambition Makkah is the place to be 
recommended and again that no people are more covetous than the inhabi- 
tants of Makkah (p: 49, 1. IS), do not necessarily involve contradiction. For 
what he says here is transcribed from the writings of others, while his 
former statement represents Ids own opinion. The true statement is no 
doubt that which he has copied, for what he said before seems very like false- 
hood j» nay, it can be nothing but falsehood itself It may however be saA that 
opinions are changeable with times, individuals* di&jositiona and judgments. 



Sijizl , 1 All towns ending in&n, have some particular e?;eelle$nfca 
or good quality ; such as Jar j an, Muqan and Arrajan. In eat* 
iremely cold countries the inhabitants grow more fat and stout, 
and have handsomer faces and thicker beards; such as F argj^a* 
nah, |£huwariztn and Armlniyyah. In towns situated *on the sea- 
coast or the banks of a x*iv or, adultery and sodomy prevail in an 

excessive degree; for example, Siraf, Bukhara and 'Ad&n. Towns 
that are surrounded by an abundance of streams, have their in- 
habitants characterized by turbulence and riotousness ; such a® 
Dimasjiq, Samarqand and as-Saliq. All towns of wide extent and 
of great natural advantages present great difficulties in tlie way 
of obtaining livelihood, excepting Balkh. Know further that 
Baghdad was once a magnificent city, out* is now fast falling fh 
ruin and decay, and has lost all its splendour. I did npt find it 
a pleasant, place, nor an attractive city ; and any eulogy of mine 
regarding it is merely conventional. The Fastat of Mi$r in the 
present day is like the Baghdad of old ; I know of no city in 
Islam superior to it. As to the province of al* Mashriq, it has, in 
consequence of the growth of despotism in those parts, declined 
from its former state; still it is better than the rest. The Persian 
provinces do not agree with those who live in the lowlands ; and if 
it only had a stream of running water, ar-Rftmlah would have 
been, without exception, the most pheasant town in Islam. It is’ a 
lovely and delightful place, situated in the midst of a holy land 
and strong fortresses and between a tract of low ground and the 
sea, with a temperate climate, delicious fruits and well-bred, 
though somewhat ill-educated inhabitants. It is the store-house 
of Mifjir and the emporium of the two seas and is a town blessed 
with great abundance. 

The Sects of Islam and abh-Dhimmah.* 

The recognized sects 3 at the present day in the countries of 

1 Nomina Relnttva from «r-Uaiy, Mnrw and BijjisfcSln. 

* The non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim Government are called Ahlu.dh* 
Bhimma 7i, or simply adh-DKimmah: because, for the payment of a poll-tax 
to the Muslims, the latter bind themselves bj r a compact or covenant (dhim* 
mah) t& give them security, personal freedom and tfeligioue toleration* 
Ahlu- dk- Dk im mah are particularly the Kitabis, or the possessors of revealed 
Boobs, •£.*., Jews and Christians, and the Majas or Sabeans. (See Hughes* 
Dict.^of Iddm, articles gimmah and Zimml, 

3 For an exposition of the principal sects of Islam the reader is referred 
to Pocook’s ‘Specimen HtsfoWi* ArubnnC and to Sale's Preliminary Discourse. 



Mato, possessing private and public halls of assembly and lecture* 
rooms, missionaries, aud corporate bodies of members, are twenty- 
eight, Of these?, four deal with jurisprudence, 1 four with 
scholastic theology,* four with the correlation between these two, 
four have fallen into obscurity, four belong to tradition, four have 
been absorbed into other four, while four exist only in rural 
districts. The jurisprudential sects are al-JJanafiyyah, 8 al- 
Malikivyah, 4 ash-Shaf‘awiyyah 5 and ad-Da’udiyyah. 6 The theo- 
logical sects are al-Mu‘tazilah,7 an-Najjariyyah, 8 al-Kullabiyyah •* 
and as-Salimiyyah. 10 Those who have both fiqk (jurisprudence) 
and koldm (i neology) are ash-Sln^h, 11 al-Xhawfirij, 52 ah 
Karramiyyali and al-Batiniyyahd 4 The traditional sects are 


1 For the definition of the word *F iqh, 9 see Pocock, p. 203. 

* Al-Kuhrm, Poeock, p.“l99 et $eq. 

& Abii Harnfah an-Nu'man ibu T habit (80-150 H). Pocock, p. 291. Sale, 
p, UO. Hughes, p. 7. Ash-Khahrastanl (AUMilal wa-n-Nihal), p. 161, 

4 Malik ibn Away (94—179 H). Pocock, p. 288. Sale*, p. 111. Hughes, p. 
8J2. A sh * Shahra Siam, p. 160. 

* Muhammad ibn ldrj« iiRh-Sjjafih (150-204 II). Pocock, p. 289. Sale, 
p. 11.1. 11 ug lies, p, 570. Ash-Shahrastuni. p. 160. 

* B’Vurh al-l$fahani (202-270 11.). Pocock, p. 293. Ash-Shahraetanl, p. 160. 
An-Nawawi ( Tahdhtbu-l-Asma ) , p, 236. 

I i.e . “ The, Separatists.” Pocock, p. 214. Sale, p. 112. Hughes, p, 425. 
'Asjr§hahrastanl, p. 29. 

8 Al-tjhisain ibn Muhammad an-Najj8r. Pocock, p, 244. Sale, p. 122. 
Hughes, p. 428. Ash- fth ahmstani. p, 6J. 

9 ‘Abdn-Hah ibn Sa‘id ibn Kollab ai-Tamimi, a native of at- Basrah; died 
subsequent to the year 240 of the Hijrah. Tdju-l-' Artis, VoL I, 462, Ash- 
Shahrastaini, p. 65. In the glossary, do Goejo calls him MuJjairminri ibn 
JCuilab, Hots called Abu ‘Abdn-Uah in the Qhun yuiu -t ■ Tul i b rn of thr celebrat- 
ed *Abdu-l-Qadir al-Jilam, Part 1, p. 83 j perhaps his real mime is Abu 
‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Sa'ki al-Kullabi. 

1° Followers of Ibn Salmi who was, according to aJUifuq&ddasi, a slave of 
Sahl ibu ‘Abdu-Uah at-Tusiari (see He Siatie'e- Ibn Klhadikan, 1, 602). For 
the doctrines of as-Salimiyyah, see Qhv nyu tu 2 f ii>AWn i Part I, p. 83. 

II Pocock p. 257. Sale, p. 124. Hughes, p 572. Ash^Shahrastiini, p, 108. 
18 “The Revo-lters/’ Pocock pi 264, Sale, p» 123. Hughes, p„ 270, Ash- 

jghahraataiu^p. 85, 

J8 Muhammad ibn Karram (ob. 255 II), see Tdju4A Artis, Vbl? IX, 48. 
Pocock, p, 227, Sale, p. 121. AKh-^hahraatauI, p. 79. The Kamimiyyab 
are also known m aUMu^hahbihah , Hughes, p, 423, 

14 Al-Bfttixiiyyah were so called on account of their esoteric doctrines' which 
were based on allegorical interpretations of the Qur'an. So long as this sect 
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aUlIanb&liyyallv ar-Rahwiyyah,* al-AuzaSyyah* and afc 
Mun fili iriyyah,* Those fallen into obscurity are aVAta iyyal*,* 
atb- Tbau r ijr y ah , 6 al Jbfltfhiyyak 7 and at^&qiyyabA Those -eo#" 
fined to rural districts are az-ZaTa^anivyah^ al-Khurramdv 
miyyab , 10 al-Abyatfhiyyali u and as-Sarakhsiyyah ; ** and those 

remained alive, they proved themselves the greatest enemicr of Islam. Their 
history is written in the bloody deeds of the Tsnfc'ilions and their branch 
Aocts, the Qar&mifcnh and tho Assassins. The destruction of their power may 
be deled from the time of the Moghul invasion. Ash-^hahraatarii, p. 147. 
Kaghkhfff IftilaJinti l - jpunu n, #>v. as 8ab l iyynh, p 669. 

I Ahmad ibn l£anbal (164-241 H). Pocock, p. 291. ttfta, p. 111. Hughes, 
p. 188. Afih“S]iahrastuiiJ, p. 160. 

* IsfySq ibn ftahwaih (161-238 TT). I)e Slane’s Ibn Khali ikan, Voh T, 180. 

8 ‘Abdu-r-Babrnan ibn ‘Amr ibn Yuhr.iid al-Anz&'i (88-167 H). An- 
Nawawi, p. 882. De Wynne's Jbn Kh altikiin. Yol. II. 84. 

* Abu Bakr Ibua-1-Mundh,ir an-Naisaburi (ob. 309 or 3lO H). An-Nawawl, 
p. 676. De Slaua’s Ibn Khallikan, Vol. IT, 612. 

6 Probably callod after ‘Ata’ ibn Abl RabSfi (ob. 116 H). An-Nawawl, p. 
422. Do Slane’s Ibn KlialUkfin, Vol. 11, 203. 

* Sufyan fithvl’hauri (96-161 H). An-Nawawi, p. £86. De ©lane's Ibr* 
Khallikan, J, 676. 

7 ‘Abdu-llah ibn Ibadh afc-Tanumi, who appeared in tho caliphate of 
Marws'm al-Hunwr, tho last of the Umayyad KhalTfahs. The Ibadhiyyah, 
who were a sect of the Kimwnrij, liold that £ AH and most of the companions 
were infidels Ash-Shahrastani. p. 100. T'ljud^Anis, Yol. V, 2. 

f ’ Tn the place of apTaqivyah 0 has ui-Abu Thaiinyyah, the disciples 
of Abii Thaur Ibrahim ibn Khnlhi al-Kalbt al- Baghdadi, who died in 240 H. 
It is -probable therefore that this sect, were trailed at - Tup y yah from Babaq,- 
Taq, .* quarter of Baghdad. See glossary, p. 292. 

9 A branch of tho heretical sect of an*Nitjj<;n\jyah> Ash-gbahrastatu, 
p. 61. Hughes, p. 698. 

16 **Tlie followers <»f the merry roligion.” They wore also called al - 
Babakiyyah after their chief, Babak al-Khnrrami, who first appeared in 201 
H. This is one of several names by which the IsrmVIIians or al- Bat inly yah 
are designated. Kathshaj I#H!ahati-l- Pun un t p. 670. Bakr, p 130. 

11 AkAbyadhiyyah, who are also known as al-Mubayyidhah ami Bjfjffm * $&» / 
Ihiydh, were so called because they wore white garments in contradistinction 
to nl-Miisawmdah, tho partisans of the ‘Abbiiaides whose banners and habits 
were black, They were the followers of al-Maqartna* who appeared in the 
reign of al-IVlahdi, and whoso doctrines were similar to those of tho 
'Ehanawi’yyah who assert the doctrine of the two principles. Bale, p. 129. 
Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, sub {j 

52 ^*6 followers of 'Abdu-llah as * Sara k]isl , who are chiefly found in the 
rural .districts of Transnxiana. Al- Muq iddasi credits them with a love of 
asceticism and devotional practices. 



absorbed into others analogous to them are as follows.: — al-KulIa* 
biyyab into al-AtL^ajdyyah, 1 al-Qarmatiyyah * into al-BaJirnyyab, 
al-Qadariyyahi 8 into aUMu‘tazilab, az-Zaidiyyah * into .the 
and an-Najjariyyab into al-Jahmiyyah. 6 This is the full 
number of' the sects now extant; they in their turn subdivide 
into innumerable denominations. 

The *sects already specified are called by various names and 
Resignations which repeat themselves and do not exceed the 
dumber we have given* This is known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have nick-names *, four are praised ; four are blamed ; 
four are differently understood ; four are given as names of 
reproach to the traditional sects ;• four are precisely identical in 
meaning; and four can be distinguished by experts only. The 
uiek-nsmied sects arc ar-RawatidU 6 (.Rejecters), al-MtrjbaraU 7 


I Atm-] Hasan ‘AU ?hn Jsma‘11 al-AsVan (born in al -Basrah A. H. 270, 
died at Ba gh dad between A. II, 330 and 340). Pocock, p 232. Buie, p. 117. 
Hughes, P- 24. De Blanc’s Jbn K jn dlikau, Vol. II. 227. A«b-§hahrastam, 
p. 55, 

8 Bale, p. i®0. D’Herbelot, art. Carmath. Do Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arab 
Vol. II, ttf. 

$ The dcuiers of absolute predestination, and nsaertors of Free Will. 
Poooek, p. 233. Bale, p. 1 15. Ash-Shnhrftst&np p."29, 

* The followers of Zaid ibn ‘All ibn al-Rusain, who differed from the body 
of the BbPah in looking upon the Imamute of Abu Bakr a?id ‘Umar as right- 
ful. Ash-SbahrftBtaui. p. 315. 

6 Jahm ibn Safwfin, towards the end of the reign of in* Honse of Umayyab, 
Ash- Bh ahrastain, p. 60. Poconk, p. 244. Gkitnyatu-t-VUibhi, 1, 83'. Hughes, 
p. &68. There is evidently some confusion In the latter part of this 
paragraph. 

6 The first who were called by this name were the ShPah inhabitants of 
llb&ufak, who repudiated* Zaid ibn ‘All ibn abflijsahj for his acceptance of 
the Imamate of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as rightful. It, was afterwards used by 
the Snnn'is for any sect of Shbahs. Hughes in his article on the R<tfi$h 
(p. 582) is slightly at fault hr regards the rise and overthrow of Zaid. The 
person who took the field against Zaid was hot al-Hajj»j ibn Yiisnf, but 
Yusuf ibn ‘Umar, fi cousin of ai-IInjjaj. (l)o Slane’s ibn Kind,, IV, 435); 
and be was not general of the Imam Ja'far s army (?), but tho governor of 
al-Kufah on tb© part of Hi sham ibn Abdu-l-Malik, of the House'' of %mayytih. 
The history of those events may be read in a J *Kamil of Ibmirl A#Pr, V, 18.1 
and AblwardPs Mfatihrl, p, 2H6. . tl : / ! /• 

i This is the name which the Qadariyyah, or ‘Assertors of Free Wilt* give 
to the Aklu-s-timnah m-l-JamAW t, the orthodox sects of Islam. They call 
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(Deniers of Free Will), al-Mtirji’ah 1 (Procrasti 
4fetikkak * ( Doubters ). The approved sec^ipp b~* 
wa-1- Jama'fth ft (the followers of traditks^ Jft ^ ! wid 
authority), Ahlu-l- 4 Adi wa4-Tfp|h$* ( 

of the justice and unity of God), (the b^ieVingJauil 

A?babu-1-Huda (the rightly guided). The blamed dues are: — 
al-KLullabiyyah, condemned for the doctrine Of compulsion 8 in 
human actions *, al-flanbaliyyah, censured for their hatred 6 (of 
*Ali)* the Mu^bitu-f-Sifat 7 (Attributes), condemned for rep- 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfa-s-S-Jif&i 8 
(Deniers of attributes), blamed for rejecting all eternal attributes 
of God. Those diffeiontly understood are, Firstly, a l~Jabr (com- 
pulsion ), which according to al-Kairamiyy&h is to make capacity 


them by this name for holding to tbe doctrine of compulsion or predestination, 
according to which man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God. Q&unyatu-f-p/Uxbi'n, I, 75. 

1 Poeoek, p. 252. Sale, p. 122. Hughes, p. 421. Ash-Sli^hrastani, p. 103. 

8 According to Qbunyatu-f-Tdlibin (1. 75) this is a name given by the 
Murji’uh to the orthodox sects ou account of their qualifying their expression 
of faith, fer no true believer can say X believe Without adding if God Most 
High, will. 5 Jb%d t L5G). 

8 “ Qut traditwm et, commstn wnttuntur.** Poeoek, p. 213. This is a title 
which the would-bc orthodox sects have afrogated to themselves, in distinc- 
tion from the lest of the Muslims. It is now generally applied to them 
under the form Sunnis even by their opponents, the Sht‘ah, who however look 
upon it rather as a title of abuse. See Hughes, ait. Snnm, p. 623. 

* u Mquxtatxs et Unitatis [Dei] propugnatoresd* Poeoek, p. 216. 

8 Al-Jabr. See Poeoek, p. 239. 

* An-Nctfb. In both the tydmus and Lisdnud-'Arab, au-Nawa^ib are said to 

be a sect who made it a matter of religious obligation to bear a violent hatred 
to ‘Ah (Lane, sub The author of Taju-U* Artis thinks that they were 

a sect of the ghawarij, But *it appears almost certain that the tfanabiiah 
were also called by this terra and for the same reason (Of. id- Kamil of Ibnud 
ALhir* VIII, p 230 Hues 15 and 16). According to Ghimyatu^-TdUbin, how- 
ever, the word mtibiyyah is applied to the traditional sects ' by their 
opponents, the Sfei'ah, because they say that thd Imam ought to be appointed 
by election, rather than succeed by hereditary right. 

- i The ^ifSfciyyah or Attributists,* Poeoek, p. 225. Sale, p U6. Hughes 
P* 682, Agh-§ftahrastapx, p. 64. * g * 

« The deniers of the eternal attributes of Godare the Mu-tazilah, who are 
therefore called Mu'aWah j tee Pooook. p. 217. 1 ’Bale, p. 118. The orthodox 
Muslims follow the dootrine of al-Aeh'ariyyah (Sale, p. 117 > eg regards the 
eternal attribute* of God. . 8 
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of notion co-incident with the performance of the act, 1 and ac. 
cording to ah )Ja.‘tttziIah, the belief that evil is fore- ordained by 
B& and that th© actions of mm are emoted by God. 8 Secondly, 

(fl-Murjiaki who according to the Tradition sects are those who 
consider works to fee inferior in degree to faith, 8 and according 
to al-Ksrrkmiyyah, those- who tleny4he necessity of works $ * 
according to al-Ma'iuftniyyah, 5 they are those who are undecided 
in respect of faith, 6 and with the Theologists, those who are 
undecided as to the future state of persons committing grievous 
sins, and do not admit an intermediate state. 7 Thirdly, the 
§hukhVc (doubters), who according to the Theologists are those 


1 Some are of opinion that God has created in man a power by* which bo 
may act whenever he has the will. This power in man accordingly exists 
before the inception of firm act; others, however, think that God creates this 
power at the time the will to act is felt so that the power comes into being 
coincidently with the act and does not exist before it. See also Pocook, 
p. 244. 

8 Hence they call the orthodox sects who follow thus doctrine Jabariyyah 
(compulmoniste). These however do not affirm that evil happens with the 
approval of God, but that He decrees it and suffers it to exist. Pocook, 
p 235. ' 

5 See Pocook, p. 252. Sale, p. 123. 

4 The Murji’ah assert that disobedience does not injure the believer, nor 
does obedience profit the infidel ; they teach therefore that works are not 
necessary for salvation. Poeock, p. 253. Sale. p. 123. 

6 There is a sect of the Khawarij known as al-Mnimuniyyah, the followers 
of a certain Maiimm ibn <Kinilid who taught that God. wills what is good 
only and not that which is evil ; and that sins happen without the will of God, 
They legalize marriage with the daughters of one’s daughters and the 
daughters of one’s brothers and sisters; and they coifsider it the duty of the 
people to put to death any ruler who acts in defiance of the law and all who 
acquiesce in his rule. !No trace can be found of ft sect called al-Ma’miiviyyak, 
although one of the hundred and fitly sects of ifelktn. may have been so 
named. 

# The chief point of difference between doctors as regards Twin or faith, 
is whether works constitute a part of it or not. According to the former 
view, faith without works will not save ; white according to the latter opinion 
works are not necessary for salvation. But, with the exception of al- 
MuTazilnh, the doctors of Islam concur in saying that all believers will he 
saved at last. The Muhazilah, on the other hand, say that a sinner dying 
without repentance will remain in hell for over but that his condition will bo 
better than that of infidels 

7 Sc© Pocoek, p. 256. 



who hesitate respecting the* Qur’an 1 and according to 
Rarraniiyyab, those who qualify their expression, of faith,* 
Fourthly, ar-Bawajitfh (rejecters), who according to the SJiitah 
are those who postpone the Kh ilfifah of ‘ AH 8 and with all others 
those who deny the Khilafah of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar* Tu© four 
sects that are prociselv thc'feame in meaning are az - Zm/f araniyy ah. 
nl-Waqifiyyah,* asJ^Shukkak and ar-ftustaqiyyah. The four 
given as names of reproach to the traditional sects are : — al- 
Kfasjiwiyyah 6 (those given to things of litt'e importance), agji- 
8hnkkak, an-Nawa^ib (the enemies) and al-Mujbarah (deniers of 
Free Will in man). Those distinguished by experts alone are : — 
the Tradition sects who are *not easily distinguished from as]]* 
Shaf'awiyyah, ath-Thanriyyah from ahHanafiyyah, an-Nujjariyyah 
from al-Jahmiyyah and al-Q tdariyyah from al-MuTazilah. 

The sects of the Muslims have all blanched off from four 
original divisions, the SJiTah, the lfhawarij, the Murji’ah and the 
-MuTazilah. The first cause of dissension was the murder of 


jt 

1 Whether it, is created or not. See Pocock, p. 222 et seq. Hugh©*, p. IS L 

2 Ah already said M u slims are not certain if they are truly believers in 
God ; everyone must say ‘ l am a believer, if God will ! * 

3 Assigning him to the fourth grade, instead of the lirst. Pocock, p. 25ft* 

* A branch of the Musawiyyah, who consider Musa al-Kadhim, the son of 

JVfar a?-Sadiq, as the seventh Imam. M us a died in the prison of Hiiruu ar» 
Rashid, by foul means as some say; his death/ however, was a matter of 
dispute among his followers ; for some denied that ho was dead and believed 
that he would appear again ; they were therefore called Waqijlyyuh t from the 
root waqofa, 1 to halt* * to stop,’ for they consider nl-K&dhim to be tho last 
Imam and do not proceed beyond him. ( A sh- Hhahrastunl. p. 127). These, 
the editor appears to think (Gloss, p. 378) aro tho Waqifiyyali of tho text; 
but the Ismabliyyah, too, aro^alled Waqifigyah and they certainly are t he sect 
intended by the author, for he mentions above, as sccfcft found in rural dis- 
tricts, both the Kh uithio cKnivy ah and the Abyaxihiyy'*h who are nothing but 
branch-soots of the Igmailiyynh. 

6 For this and tho following three names see Ojiuuyatu-t^aUbm IX, 75). 
According to this work they are names given to the orthodox sects by their 
enemies; thus, the Biitjniyyah call fchom Ha§h!wiyyah, forgiving weight and 
adheringfto tl|© traditions, which tho Bafiniyyah look upon as of no importance 
whatever. The MUrji’ah call the orthodox sects ^h ukkdh, for qualifying Their 
expression of Faith, as already stated, The )Rafi<)h&h or ^]ii‘ah call them 
Ndyibtyyah or Kmvtl$ib ) for their doctrine concerning Imamate by ©lection, and 
the Qadariyyah call them Mujbarffh for then belief in predestination, 

8 
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‘U thru an. 1 They snbsoquently divided and will continue in a 
state of separation till the ad vent of al-Mahdi* Irj&' S in the 
above instance consists in the doubt as to the futara state of 


i On the death of ‘tfthman, the Khali fate was offered to ‘AH who refused 
it at first but accepted it on pressure being brought to bear upon him. Mu* 
‘awiyah, however, who was then governor of Syria and had his own ambitious 
views would not acknowledge ‘AH as Khalifah, and encouraged by the opposi- 
tion of ‘A’i shall, the favourite wife of Muhammad, and two of the most distin- 
guished of the companions, T»dhah and az-Zubair, to f All, went even 
to the extremity® of declaring wav against 1dm under the pretext of 
avenging the blood of ‘T'thnmn whose murderers wore now in the army of 
tAlI. He was worsted in the fight and but for the clover trick of hoisting up 
Copies of the Qur’an upon the points of his party’s spears and thus appealing 
to the religious feelings of ‘AH’s men, he would have suffered a most complejn 
defeat and probably lost everything. This device was not lost 
Upon ‘AH, bnt he was compelled to accept a compromise by the stubbornness 
of hi# own party who even threatened him with the fate of ‘Utkin tin if be 
refused to answer the appeal of his enemies and decide all differences accord- 
ing to the Book, m they wished. Those very men afterwards rose against 
‘All and broke into open rebellion for taking the course they themselves had 
forced him to. T hey were therefore caflod lihnwarij or f revel ters ' for having 
risen against the lawful authority of the Imam to whom they had sworn 
fealty. Thns the murder of ‘Utjhiman was the indirect cause of the schism 
between the §hi‘ah of ‘All and ihe Kliawarij. These KhawSrij were Murji'ah 
in their doctrines ; that is, they held that those who commit a grievous sin arc 
to bo considered aft inftdcle, while the body of Muslims asserted they ought 
to be considered aft believers, though swerving from the way of righteousness 
bv their sins. The wtrifo was ripe between the upholders of the opposite 
views When Wasil ibn ‘Af.iU stopped in and said that a sinner is neither a 
believer nor an infidel, but holds a medium station. VVnijdi and those who 
sided with him were afterwards called MuMnzitah^ for Tumi, g & eparatetl from 
the body of the orthodox Muslims, Hughes, remarking upon tho death of 
‘U fli m am says (Diet, of Ixlam, p. 656), “Worldly motives entered largely into 
the politics of U£hman and 'All, as contrasted with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 
‘tl th mSu. by hl« Weakness and nepotism, *AIi by holding aloof with culpable 
indifference, during the protracted. death-struggle of his predecessor, by 
abetting his murderers in the open field, and by his vacillating spirit, where 
firmness of purpose was needed, gave rise to those fierce dissensions between 
rival religious and -political parties, which led, for the time being, to the 
establishment of the U may yah dynasty, and eventually caused the division 
of Islam into the groat sects of the Simms, and @p‘ahs.’ f 

* The ruler who shall in the last days appear upon the earth. See Hughes, 
Pitt, of Want, p. 805;' 

- * There is a difference of opinion m to the reason of abMttrai’ah being 



persons ' committing grievous ©ntmiaine'd alike' ' th^ .Aiinr^i 

I$8y (reasouere) and the Ahhi~1~H<idli& 1 (traditionisiss). Th©Mtt‘i&* 
zilah assert that every Mujtahid 2 is right in legal questions; they 
support their assertion by the fact that at the time of the ^Prophet — 
peace and b leesing be upon him — when a party of men could not 
discover the true position* of the Qiblah and turned iu prayer 
towards different directions, he did not order those who were in 
the wrong to say tlieir prayers again, but placed them on the same 
level with those who were in the right. I am well- pi eased with 
this saying of theirs, for the companions of the Prophet have 
actually differed on certain points, and yet the prophet declared 
their difference to he an exefeiso of loving kindness, and said 
4 Whether ye follow one or the other of them, ye shall still 


called by this name, because of the different significations of the word lrja\ 
each of which the learned accommodate to some opinion of the sect. (Sale, 
p, 123). As the opponents of the MiPfcaxilah who treat all grievous sinners 
as deserters of the faith, the Murji’nh derive their name from Irjd’ as meaning 
‘giving hope 5 for they maintain that transgressions wiU not injure the believers 
and that should they not pray nor fast, still their faith will save them. 

1 The followers of Midik, nsb-§iwifi‘I and Ibn Ifanbal are efdlod Ahlu~t 
IJadiljk or AsMbn-l HaXitk, the* ‘followers of tradition,’ because they restrict 
therm selves to the traditions as the basis upon which to form all their decisions 
in civil and religious law, not contained in the Qur’an. The followers of Abu 
Ijtnnifah on the other hand, ore called Ahln-r»Ruy or A$hubu~t~Rdy 3 the 
‘followers of reason,’ because they allow the use of reason in all matters that 
cannot be decided from the Qur’an, the Sunnah or the IjmV ; they even 
prefer sometirfies the use of reason over any tradition that may not be well 
authenticated. See osh-^Bhahrastani, pp. lfiO and 10 J. Pocoek, p, 292. 

* The term Mujtahid was applied in the first agos of Islam to a doctor who 
exerted all his capacity for the purpose of forming a right opinion upon a 
legal question that cannot be decided from the contents of the Qur’an, the 
fittntiah or the )jma i of learned doctors. When tho principal points of law 
were fixe#, however, by the doctors and more particularly by the founders 
of the four schools of jurisprudence the exercise of private judgment in 
legal questions ceased to bo recognised. (De S lane’s Ibn Khallikan. I. 201). 
But in Persia tho title of Mujtahid is. still granted to eminent divines to 
whom cases from the courts of law are submitted and whose sentence is 
deemed irrevocable. There are seldom more t%n three or four priests of 
the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia; they are a^iointed by the people and 
confirmed in the appointment by the King. Hughes, p. 418, Bee also Do 
Sacy’s Chrestomathie Ardbe, toms I, p. 109 , i&‘ 
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. in the right.’ 1 * * Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah * has also said that u Verily 
God will not punish anyone for what tlie learned Sisagree 
*tboufc ; ” besides, if once a judge hears and determines a case, 
39 no other'jjidge has power to set aside his judgment even though 
he should believe it to bo wrong. A section of the Karra miy yah, 
on tbe other hand, say that every MujtaMd is right in both legal 
and theological questions, s excepting the infidels at heart. The 
author of this opinion, held as ti ne by a body of Murji’ah, sup* 
ports his view by a tradition of the Prophet ‘ My followers will 
divide into seventy-three separate bodies, of which seventy-two 
shall be in heaven and one only in hell/ All other doctors, 
however, maintain that ‘those only are right whose judgment 
is in accordance with the truth* and that these can only be of one 
body of mm. Tliey ground their argument on another tradition 
which has ‘seventy-two in hell and one only shall be saved,’ 4 
This tradition is more generally received but the other rests on 
better authority ; and God is all-knowing. If the hist be the true 
version, the condemned sect must be tbe Batirdyyah and if tbe 
second be true, the section that shall be saved must be the greater 
number of the people. These I have always found to bo of four 
denominations ; the followers of Abu Hanlfnh in al-Masliriq, the 

l Cf. At i eh bit u, 4 Ma$abth, IT. ?49, « My companions are like stars, by 
which roads are found ; then whichever yon follow, you will find tho right 
rond,’ The difference of the companions is said to be an act of kindness 
to men because of the greater liberty it gives thorn of choosing convenient 
ways and practices ; while, if no choice wore .left them but to net in a certain 
maimer, which may he injurious or uu practicable to some of them, they 
would be put- to great hardship and difficulty. ^ 

* Sufyan ibn ‘(Jjainah was an eminent tradition bn, wed versed in the 
Qur’an and by far the most accurate and learned expounder of traditions. 
He was born in al-Kufah, in 307 II,, but took up his residence in Hakkah 
where he ended his life in 398 W. An-Nuwawi, p, -89. 

8 Al-Vful wti-l Fnrti\ the fundamentals and derivatives, or tho roots and 
branches. The author of Sk'irhu4 Mtiwdytf , says ?— -The precepts taken from 
tho ¥w are of two kinds. Some have for ilndr object faith itself, such as tbe 
belief that God is omniscient, omnipotent, nil-hearing and all-seeing. Those 
are called dogmas, fundamentals and articles of faith and are treated of in 
the science of Theology, al-Kaidut, Others relate to practice, such as, 
Voluntary prayers are necessary ’ and ‘Aims are indispensable/ These arc 
called ‘practical/ ‘derivative’ and 'external* precepts and are trea t|d of in 
the science of Jurisprudence, al-Fbjh. See Pocock, p. 203. 

4 Cf. Pocock, p. 213 j mid Mi$h,k4tu4 Mutfbih, 1, 50. 



follower?* of Malik in al-Maglirib, the followers of a&lpSjbiifiT 
asV Sh ash and the trea^nre -towns of Naisabur, and the tra&i- 
tionists in ash-Shara, Aqur, ar-Rih&b and the other provinces, 
mixed up with the rest, as I have shown in nfy account of the 
provinces in the body of the work. 

There are four sets offroad in# systems 5 in actual use 1 ho 
system used by the people of al-Hij&z which comprises four read* 
ings, those of N&fr, 8 Ibn Kathiry' 4 Shaihah * and Abu Ja'far. 6 That 
of the people of al-‘Xraq which likewise contains four readings, 
namely, the readings of l .S§in>, 6 I^airzah, 7 al-Kisal 8 and Abfx *AmrJl 
The reading of the people of ash- Sh am, which is tfiat of ‘Abdu-llab 
Ibn ‘Amir; 10 and lastly thd readings of individual persons, of 
which there are four: — the reading of Ya‘qub al-lf u$Uran:I, u 


1 The reader is referred to Nfikleke’s Gaschichte des Qorantt, pp, 279-300, 
for the origin of the variations in the text of the Qur’an and the different 
schools of reading the sacred book. The Qur’an was originally written 
without diacritical points, so that a largo number of words could be read in 
a variety of ways. The reading was afterwards reduced to system ; but 
different versions htyd to be recognized. to De Sbuio's Ibn Khali ik an, 
l, 152. 

2 Abu Ruwaim Kafi f b. f Abilu*r-Rahman b. Abu Nu‘ajm, a native of aj* 
Had mu h ; born about 79 H. and died iu >69. Oe Slane’s Ibn Khallik&n, III. 
622. Kuldeke, p. 289. 

8 Abu Ma'bad ‘Abdu-llah Ibn Kntixir, a native of Makkah; born, 45 H. 
died 120 H. De Shine’s Ibn Khali., II. 20. NblcJeke, p. 289. 

* fohaibuh ibn Fmb of nl-Madinah, a freed mau of Umm Salimab, one cf 
the wives of Muhammad. Noldeko, p, 288. 

6 Abu Ja'far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qa‘, native of al-Madmah ; died in 180 H. Ibn 
Khali., IV. 159. Niihtoke, p. 289. 

0 Abu Bukr ‘A$im b. Abu-n-Najud, native of al-Kufah ; bom, 63 H. } died 128. 
Kdldeke, p. 290. Hughes, p. 478. 

7 Abii ‘Uinarah Ilaumih b, Habib a^-Zay^ at, native of al-Kufahj born 80, 
died 156. Ibn Khali., I 478. Noldeke, p. 290. 

8 Ab&ha’i, native of ahKufah } died 189. Ibn Khali, II. 237. 'Nhldeko, 

* p. 291. 

9 Aba ‘Amr b, al-‘Ala’ b. Ammar at-Tarmmi, native of al-Ba$rah ; bom in 

* Makkah, 65; died in Damascus 154$. Ibn Khali, . II. 899. Ndldeko, p. 290. 

1° *A&u*Hah Ibn ‘Amir apYai^abi, native of Damascus; born in 21, died 
118 W, Kdldeke, p. 290. Abu-1 Hafeigm’s Annate#, I. 310. Hughes {p. 479) 
says that his date is uncertain, ' /' 

U Abu Muhammad Ya'qub aUHudhrauu, najbive of al-Ba^rah ; born 125, 
died 205, Ibn &M3L, IV. 287. Ndldeke, p. 291,:| 
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the Selection of Abft ‘Ubaid/ the Selection of Abu IjUtim * 4 
and the leading of abA 4 ma$li The of doctors are of 

opinion that all are in the right Of the eebts, I have fixed upon 
Ahat of : Abu ^tanifah, God shew him mer&y, by preference, for the 
characteristics I shall mention in my account of the province of 
al-‘Iraq; and pf the readings, upon tliat’of Abu ‘Imran Abdu-lluh 
Ibu ‘Amir &1-Yafy§abi, fo* the reasons explained in my account of 
Aqftr. ^ / 

The common people have departed from the code of Abu 
Hanifah in four questions : — the prayers of the two festivals, 4 
except in Zahld and Biyar; the poor-rate levied on horses; 6 thb 
placing of a dying person in the direction of the Ka'bah ; 6 and 


i Abu ‘ITbaid al-Qisim b. Ballnm ; died in 224. Ibn Khali., 11/ 486. 
Nffideke, p. 203, XJajl Kh nlfa, XV. 507. He was the first Irniim of note who 
collected tho various readings in one volume. * 

* Abu i-fatim HP-Sipstani, died at al-Ra$rah in 218 H, Ibn Khali., I. 603. 

» Al-A’masb ff.be bk*ar*eymi), a celebrated Imam gifted with superior abi- 
lities ; born at fti-Kuifali in 60 H. ; died in 148. Ibn Khali., X. 687. 

♦ The two rnk‘«.h prayers rod ted on the two festivals, the ‘Idn-1 Fitr ‘the 
Festival of the Breaking of the Fast* and the ‘Idad'A^hlpI ‘the feast of 
sacrifices.’ In the opinion of Abu Hanifah, the prayers of the two festivals 
are what is called wajib, bat other doctors took upon them as mnriah ; so 
that while according to Abu IX uni f ah, it is obligatory* On every individual 
Muslim, it is sufficient in the opinion of all others, that only p|Lrt of the 
Muslims should perform them. 

The precepts or praotioes of the prophet are of three kinds, Wdjib t Sumiah, 
and Maxtuhahb. Those that arc W&jib or Rwrmah are intimately ooritfccted 
with divine worship ; but while the first can never be dispensed with, the 
latter may sometimes be left undone. Tho Must ah abb refer to the peculiar 
customs of Muhammad nnd mny bo performed or omitted at will. ' 

6 According to Abu Hanifah, a zakdt or ‘ poor-rate* of one-fortieth [not five 
per cent, as in Hughes (p. 703)], of the total value, ip due on pasturing horses, 
not however if a drove of horses consisted entirely of males, or entirely of 
mares. But other doctors are of opinion that no g#fo<k whatever is due upon 
horses. Fatuw$ Qdzi if A/m, 1, 210, ' •, . 

$ Abu Hanifah requires a dying person to be placed with his face towards 
the Qiblah and to belaid on his right side,*, just m a corpse is placet}, in the 
grave { Al~Kifdy<ih on aU livid yah, X. 433) $ but the practice iff to lay the 
dying man on his back, as that posture is easier for the going out of the soul j 
when life has departed the body is directed towards the Qiblah stretched 
<>a its buck, in such a manner that wes© it to bo set up tho face would be 
fronting the Qibluh. (QhuiiyatU'f-Tdtibin, IL 1X9)* 



Mte obligatory nature of sacrifices, 1 except in BnkfcarS aad' '■**%''' 
R,jiy. They have departed from the rales of Malik in four gues^i 
tioas also -.—praying in front of the Imam,* except in al-MagJjrib, 
in Mi?r on Fridays, and in ash- Sham at funerals ; eating 
dogs’ fiesli, 8 except in two cities of al-Magljrib,* where it 
is publicly sold, and except in Mi?r and rajdjrib whierfliit i*,: 
secretly used in the making of horitaha-,* finishing pTayeri 
with a’aingle tadimak ,<> except in certain towns of al-Maghrib * and 
indifference with regard to the words of praise in making the hows 
and the prostrations in prayer, 6 excepting the ignorant. They hare 
departed from the code of ash-Sbafri in four questions j — the pro- 


l The ottering of sacrifice# is a sunnalx with Ahmad, Malik and ash*glhSfi‘S j 
but.A sunna/i which those who have the power will do well not to omit. It 
is, however, wajib or obligatory with Abu Hanifab, so that the non-observance 
of it oonstifcnfces a sin. Qhunyatu-f r Tdlibin, II, 42. 

» The general practice is for the people to stand behind the Imam or 
1 leader of prayers but if there is one person only, he stands on the right of 
the Imam. A female leading women in prayers takes her stand in the middle 
of the row of worshippers. 

a All species of dogs are unlawful food j they are also considered as unclean 
animals, except by Malik who pronounces them to be clean with the exception 
of some species. See Ha iat u-l- Haiunin of ad- Damir I - f al-Kifdyah , VoJ. 
IV. 3022 ; and Hughes, p 4 130. « 

♦ A kind of thick pottage made of bruised wheat boiled to a consistency, 
to which meat, batter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs are added. (Dic- 
tionaries.) 

& Ifoe benediction at the close of the usual form of prayer, f< As-mldsnu 
‘alaifoim wa rakmaiv-lU-h ! u u The peace and mercy of God be with you ! rf 
It is said twice, the worshipper in the first instance turning his head round 
to the right and in the Second instance to the loft. Malik, however, says it 
is said once only, with the face to the front. 

* A$>§aldt, or ‘Prayer* is preceded by certain §ham’i£ or essential con- 
ditions, such as ablution and the like, without which prayer cannot be said. 
It has also certain arlcdn or 1 pillars * mqjibut, sunau and hat* at or peculiar 
postures. The , non -observance of any of the arhdn, whether wilfully or 
inadvertently, renders prayer ineffectual. To omit any of the wajibat through 
forgetfulness may be remedied by “ the prostrations of forgetfulness but 
if purposely, the prayer is nullified. Jf any of the auncm or hai’at be omitted, 
the ofHcncy of* -prayer is not affected in any way. 

The Tadrihu-r-Buhl 1 and the Tmbi^s*BvJnd (SeeHaghos, p, 467) are con- 
sidered of the wdftbM by all except Malik who reckons them of the m man, 
Thoir Wilful omission according to Malik is of no account; whilst with other* 
w destroys the efficacy of prayers. 
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tha bitofwd-Uiih with an audible voice* 1 except iXM&Magtmq 
in the mosques of his followers ; in respect of the gunM* the 
stjpeial supplication at*tlie close of the morning prayer; the declare 
mg one’s intention at the instant of the takbirah at the beginning of 
prayer and the omission of the special supplication in Witr y in 
other than the last hall of Ram&dhau,* except in Nas4. They 
have departed from tilm rules of Da’ud in four particulars: taking 
more than two wives, 6 allotting to two daughters half the 


1 The other sectfk repoat the Taswiyah, “ Ir* tho name of God, the com- 
passionate, the merciful,” (Hughes, p ^>6 b), in an undertone; but aslp* 
Khuii ‘I requires It to be said audibly when chapters of the Qur’an are read, 
aloud. 

£ With the exception of nsh ShaiVI, all doctors say that the quuut (tar 
; Hughes, p. 482) is said after the ff'itr prayers (Hughes, p. 670) only; but 
DSh-RipdPi says it. muy be said after the morning prayers, as well. 

# Tb^ Muslim, before entering upon any act of devotion, must declare liifl 
■niyy/rk or intention to perform such an act ; otherwise; it is null and void. The 
l^anafia consider the niyyah us a eh art, or condition, which preceded prayers and 
which holds good oven if a time elapses before a man commences his prayers, 
provided ho has done nothing in the interval foreign to t he nature of prayer, 
Accordingly, if a man, while making his ablutions, declares his intention to 
perform the midday prayers for instance, his prayers are valid even if, at the 
time of praying, ho forgets to repeat the niyyah . The Shah ‘Is, however, hold 
that the declaration of the intention ought to be made with the takbirah , be.., 
the Alltihu dkbar or * God is great,’ with which till prayers begin. In the case 
mentioned above, the man’s prayers are not valid according to the fthahTa, 

* As already explained the Qvnut is a secret prayer offered at the close of 
the Witr> which, as the word implies, is an odd number of rah aha, 3, 5 or 7, 
said at any time between the last prayer at night;, and the dawning of day 
(Hughes, p. 670). The Qvm/f may be offered at any Mme of the 5 ? ear; ash- 
g]iaJi 4 i however holds that it is not admissible except in the latter half of ib© 
month of Kaina<)hSn. 

& In 0. four. We are at a loss to account tor the election of the wrong 
reading by the editor; we should oprfcniuly read fVjSfl as in C, The number 
of wives which a man may take to himself, is Htriited to four by verse 8 of 
the fourth chapter of the Qur’an. .ft runs thus, ‘ Marry what seems good to 
you of women, by two.*, or threes, or fours.' The moaning of the verse can 
only be that, every man may have two, or three, or four wives; yet gome, such 
as the Dhdhiriyyah or followers of Hand ab Isfahan!, from a fex> literal ac- 
ceptation of the words in the verse, have thought that there is sanction her© 
for marrying as many as nine wives ( 2 -f d + 4 ), and others for even taking fta 
unlimited number of wives. But in justice to the author of Islam it nfogfc be 
said that this interpretation of the verse is quite unwarrantable. In con- 



©state ; 1 that a man living in the vicinity of a masjtd is bound to 
his prayers in the masjid itself ; and in the question of olr- i Aul t when’ 
the shares exceed in amount the property to he divided They baW 
departed from the tradition sects iu four the mut'ah 8 during 

auction with tliia may he read with interest the discussion set on foot by', 
Akbar m to the number of freeborn women a man was legally allowed tii 
marry* See Aind-JJsban (Blochmann) I. 173, ,v 4 • ' ■ < 

1 In the 12th verso of Suralu-Ti-Msi' , the XYth chapter of the Qnriam.r# 
son having sisters is given tho portion of two daughters; if there are wily 
daughters and they should bo more than two, they are to have t wo* t hi rd# , j if 
thero bo bat one daughter, slio shall have half the property. It is not'dis*- 
tinctly stated what shall be the portion of two daughters when there i» no 
other issue. Ibn ‘Abbas would not give them more than half, i*e.> the 
of an only daughter j bat all the other companions aro unanimous in allotting 
them two 'thirds. Ibn ‘Abbas contends that daughters are to be given tWo- 
thirds only when they are wore thau two. Those who hold the other view, 
however, say that as the share of a son is equal to that of two daughters, 
therefore, by inference, the share of two daughters is equal to that of the 
son, who receives two-thirds when inheriting with his sister. They say 
further that as it was not intended to give more than two*tbirds to daughters, 
Whatever may be their number, it was distinctly laid down that when more 
thyon two, they shall still have two-thirds, the implied share of two daughters* 
ft See Sir W. Jones’s translation of m-Sirajiyyah , Works, Vol. Ill, p. 527- 
Examples which come under al~ l Aul are worked upon the principle of division 
into proportional parts. The shares being expressed in fractions, these are 
reduced to equivalent ones with a common denominator ; then the property 
is divided into shares equal to tho sum of the new" numerators added together, 
and each will take as many of these shares as shall bo equal to their particular 
numerator after tho process of reduction. 

As will be seen from Sir W. Jones’s commentary on as-Birajiyyah referred’ 
to above (Works, YoL III, p, 575) the first case of l A\il arose in the caliphate 
of ‘Umar. It was the case of a woman who died leaving a husband, a 
mother and a sister of the whole blood. By the law of the Qur’an, the 
husband and sister were each entitled to a moiety and the mothor to a third 
of the property; but, as Ibn ‘Abbiis says, if an arithmetician could number 
the sands, yet he could never make two halves and a third equal to a whole 5 
and a* the shares are fixed by positive law and none can by any means be 
deprived of their share, the shares of all the claimants Were, by t|^0 above 
rule, diminished in exact proportion. Ibn ‘Abb&s utay be permitted to contend 
that if God has fixed £ as the shnre of any person, 'bis claim is not satisfied by 
receiving!; but tho doctors aro wise enough to act: on their own initiative in 
auoh matters and to divide the property equitably between all the claimants; 
while there can bo little doubt that had the question orison in the life-time 
of the prophet, lie would have decided it in the same way. 

* Pilgrimage to tho sacred tensile of Makkah ft of two kinds, Hajj and -1 

9 ' 




pilgrimage ; nibbing over the tarban; 1 not accounting sand m a 
aubfititafce for water in ablution and that ablution loseaits 
«5M*rcy through laughter* 8 Four ol ^the sects, however, agree ijp&k 
tb^tnpoii one or another of these fcftfr questions :-—Al?& jpmlfah 
on laughter; the Shi'ah on mut'ah; the Shah £ ^#|; |iand ablation, 
and the KaiTfthiiyyah on rubbing oven the |Fhe common 

people have deputed from the 'Shi 4 ah iu four Questions again: 
§k%: fflufok } * that a man is under legal obligation to divorce his 

H§be Hajj can only be made on the appointed days of OJju-h^ijjah ; 
vbfid the ‘Umrahtmiiy be performed at any other time. When the ‘Umrah, 
however, Is made during the Hajj season, which commences on tho appearance 
of the new moon of fejfeawwal, and in advance of the greater pilgrimage, it is 
|heu called ixUMut'ah (enjoyment), because on performing tho circuit of the 
-/Sa*lmh end running between al-Marwah and a§-Safa and on offering a fitting 
sacrifice, tho pilgrim is absolved, till the time of the Hajj, from all restric- 
tions imposed on visitors to the holy city, and may enjoy the pleasures of life 
during hi« stay in Makkah, anterior to the great pilgrimage. 

Some doctors consider al-Mut'ah, which is also called at-Tamattu*, m 
superior to the other kinds of pilgrimage, and even assert that it is the kind 
of pilgrimage enjoined upon tho believers ; they aro not supported, however, 
in the latter point, as may be gathered from the text. 

The MnVah in this instance cannot refer to tho mut'atu-n-Kifd* ov ‘tem- 
porary marriages/ 

1 This is a question of t vadhic* In washing the head for ceremonial puri- 
fication, tho majority of doctors require that the turban should be taken off ; 
so that the wetted hand shall he drawn over the surface of the head. Some, 
however, assert that it' is sufficient, under certain circumstances, to rub tho 
hand over the turban ; but the general practice is as above. Traditions are 
cited, however, to prove that it is equally right to rub the head only, or the 
turban only, or both tho head and the turban. See ar-Bm4 l $hatU'n«$adiyyah» 
P- 26. c 

Hughes (art. Masah , p. 328) appears to have understood the operation of 
touching the boots or tho turban as a process of making these garments them- 
selves ceremonially clean. It is meant, however, as a substitute for washing 
the head or feet in the ablutions that are required before prayers, as for in* 
stance when the worshipper 1 b an old man and would be injarod by the appli- 
cation of cold water to the head or when there la & wound in the feet. 

* For sti-Tayammum see Hughes (p. 631). A$h*&haffi, Ai?macl and Da’ ad do 
not allow the use °f anything but dust for the purposes of at-Tayammum$ 
but Malik, Abu Htfnifab, al-Auza‘I and others allow the use of the e^rth, a»d 
anything thereon. i'., 

S 8e& al-Fatdwa-l 'Afanyiriwyah, L 14. ! \ , ■ 

4 See Hughes, p. 414* There is much controversy m to the legality of 
muVah marriages, which are usually contracted for a limited period, tfot e*- 
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wife, if three repudiations be gi ven in* immediate succession ; * % 
rubbing the feet,* and the hai'alah to the call to prayer* The# 
have departed from the Karraraiyyah in four questions * 
pending with the declaration |f intention before each obligatory 
prayer;* sfyii ig the prescribe prayers on horseback^* th%t» if 

■ . ^ * 

tending in most cases to mere than a few days. The Sunni doctors do not 
; deny that it was permitted by Muhammad on two distinct oooasiOhe $ but they 
are unanimous in saying that at last the prophet prohibited for all time the 
contracting of such marriages. However,, it was hot tin near the end of the 
caliphate of ‘Umar that the mut'ah was definitely pronoiyced **>' W 
Needless to say, the STji'ah, whe are always active in opposition to thij# 
Khallfah, vehemently attack his ' decision in this matter^ not so much 
from any merit that mut'ah marriages possess, as from sectarian animosity tp 
the person of ‘Umar. They contend that the 28th verse of the IVth chapter 
of tho Qur’an, sanctions those marriages ; but their contentions do not realty 
amount to much, as nothing in this verse can with justice be applied to 
mufMh marriages exclusively. The fact remains, however, that Muhammad 
did sanction those marriages twice in his life and that several distinguished 
Companions adhered to the practice. See ar-flaudhatw-n^adiyyah, p. 180. 

I See Hughes, p. 576 (d), The §hi‘ah law of Divorce is more stringent 
than the Sunni law and in many respects compares favorably with it. The 
point with which we are immediately concerned is the taldqu4 hi# ah which 
is an irregular form of divorce, as when a husband repudiates his wife by 
three formulary sentences uttered consecutively, or by a triple divorce -ex- 
pressed in on© sentence. Tho ghPah look upon this form of divorce as 
having absolutely no efficacy ; but the Sunnis, although they hold the Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife to be an offender against the law, give legal effept 
to tho divorce, in spite of its irregularity, Hughes, p. 88, See ar-Mm^hatu^n 
Nadiyyah , p, 212, 

* Tho Sunnis wash the feet in their ablutions ; but tho SM'ah merely pass 
their wetted hands over their foot without causing any water to flow upon 
them. The difference between the two sects arose from two different readings 
of tho eighth verse of oh. V of the Qur’an j but although the verse in ques- 
tion, in its different readings, sanctions both ways of purifl cation, the practice 
of the prophet was always in favor of washing. Of. al*Ka§h^idf t Vol. I. 847, 

* This refers to the formula cU^l Ifayya ( ald Mairid^amal t 

11 come to the heat of works l ”, which the gbi'fth add to the ad^ dn. Set 
Hughes, p. 28, 

4 As stated in another place, the worshipper must declare in formulated 
words his intention to perform any act of devotion be sets about, specifying 
the nature <Jf such act* This is quite essential in all acts of divine in- 
stitution $ but the Karramiyyah, it appears, dq not look upon the declaration " 
of intention as of binding necessity. v , _ 

4 & traveller may, when riding, say any grayer* exoept those of divio* 



& persoft, through ignorance of the time, takes food after the 
break of day, bo may still fast for the day ; 1 and that a man 
shall be held to have duly performed his prayers even if the sufl. 
should hatfe risen in the meantime,* They have differed |rofla. 
all m Mils following four matters: the takbir in the days ol 
41 - at-tasfariqi 3 prayer before the two festivals j 4 inadmxssibity%o ebter v 

institution. In such ft easo ho front s any quarter towards which his breast 
may turn, hot first repeats his intention to be fronting the Qlblak. Signs are 
made instead- of ruled 1 and prostrations. (MifftiMt, I. 290). Bvert prayers of 
divine ordinance may bo said while riding, if there is . any good reason to 
excuse one from dismounting. (See ctl-JgaUhva-l Alamg trip yah, Vol. 1. 200.) 
The TKammiyyah, it appears, do not trouble themselves about excuses ; but 
say even their divine prayers, in the saddle. < ^ 

1 The remedies for a broach of the fast aro of two kinds, Qadhd' and 
The first consists in the performance of the fast at some other 
. -time ? acd ttw second in the freeing of a slave, or fasting two months suc- 
cessively, or giving victuals to sixty poor people. In some instances the 
gadhd * only is necessary, as when a man fakes food in tho morning- and finds 
out afterwards i hat ho did so after the break of day. In other instances both 
the gadhd and the hajfdrvh are enjoined, as, for example, when a man inten- 
tionally cats at tho forbidden time. When a man has oneo broken hie fast, 
he may of course take nourishment during the remainder of that day. The 
Karra ra Ivy ah, it seem?;, allow a man who breaks his fast through ignorance 
of the time of day, to abstain from food as on a fast day ; and they do not 
consider t hat a gadhd is necessary under tho circumstances. 

* Tho time in which morning prayers may be said begins with tho break of 
day and ends before the rising of the sun. Prayers are not allowed to be said 
at sunrise, nor exact ly at noon or sunset, as these aro the times when the fir©* 
worshippers said their prayers. Bee Lane’s Modem Egyptians, p. 73. 

8 The tahlur during the Aypmu-t-Ta$hriq (Hughes, p. 27), which arc tho 
three day's following tho great day of sacrifice, namely, tbo llfch, 12th and 
13th of Q&ud Hijjah, is based upon Qur’an, II. 191), ** Remember God for a 
certain number of days.” The form of tho faJchir during these days, accord- 
ing to tho school of Aba Hamfah is as follows : ' AlUiKv aMar, Mlahu akbar. 

Id ildkti illudldh ; wa-lldhu akbar , AlUhu akbar, ijaUU^hi-l framd. These 
words are repeated at the end of all prayers, except the Wiir, ' Tho doctors 
have differed as to tho exact words of the iuhbit, m well as with regard to 
the beginning rmd end of the season daring which it is enjoined. Tho 
common people have therefore cut the matter short by disregarding the 
*>ry altogether. Bee al-VaHwo-l ‘Alamgmyilah, J. 213 and QUiyatu-t- ■ 
pUMn, U. 43. •' J' 

* * Tbe pray era of the two Festivals may |,e said between the time when 

tW «ttn assumes a luminous colour in tho morning and the time it begins to 
decline. When a man has said the prayers of the Festivals, he must not 



tipon bis return from Minn on the last day before the going down at 
the sun ; 1 and washing the foot three times in ablution** 

It is seldom that doctors of the school of Abu Kanifah are 
£ found without four distinctive features * high position with skil*- 
fulness of address, erudition/ devoutness and piety. The four 
peculiarities which generally mark the followers of Malik are, 
sluggishness, stupidity, religion and adherence to custom* The 
four characteristics of the followers of a^h -gh ah 4 i are, sagacity t 
turbulence, humaneness and irascibility* ,0* the followers of 
Da’ ud, haughtiness, irritability, loquaciousness and opulence. Of 
the Mu'tazii&h, elegance, wisdom, lewdness and sSoffing. Of tb© 
ShYah, inveterate hatred, sedition, wealth aijtd renown. Of the 
Traditionists, adherence to example, activity, liberality to the poor 
and success in contest. Of the Karramiyyah, piety, partisanship, 
meanness and mendicity. Of men of letters, spvightlmess, vanity, 
ability and elegance in dress , and of Readers, covetousness, 
sodomy, ostentation 8 and hypocrisy* 

The religious bodies who enjoy rights of subjects under pro- 


occnpy himself with supererogatory prayers, nor ought he to pray before the 
said prayers ; but he must return home and keep company with the inmates 
of his house, as these are days of gladness and rejoicing. See Qhunyatu-f* 
plibin , IX. 111. * 

X The pilgrim should spend tho three days called Ayydmu-t-Tazhrtq, ot 
th© ‘days of drying flesh in the sun/ in Mina and should throw each day 
seven pebbles at each of the three pillars. Ho may, however, return toMakkah 
on the second day after throwing the stones, which takes place in the afternoon. 
Should, he remain in Mina to the third and last day, he cannot make his 
return till the afternoon, after again throwmg stones at the pillars. The 
Common practice, however, is for pilgrims to return to Makkah on the morn- 
ing of the 13th. See Burton’s Pilgrimage , Vol. 111, 241 notej. 

* Although it is not necessary to wash the feet in ablutions more than 
6nce t yet as it was the practice of the prophet to wash them three times, the 
doctors have decided that it is commendable to follow this practice. They 
even say that if a man us a matter of habit washes his feet only once, he 
thereby becomes guilty, but not otherwise. The general practice however is 
to wash them once only (Hughes, p. 3). 

* The y ord *k) translated by * ostentation * is wanting hi the text. It can- 
not be doubted that this is the word to be sn|plied here as the. phrase 
***** J l> kj is of freqnsBt use; it moans ‘the assuming of a false appedrancs 
of virtue or religion,’ in order to be soon and to- be well spoken of. , m&ri 
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taction of the law are four,— the Jews, the Christians, the Majus 1 
and the ft&bVah.* We shall note down, if Cod will, without 
partiality or prejudice the ascendency of everyone of the before* 
i n&ntionad -sects in their respective places and shall describe their 
gopd, as #ell as their bad, qualities. Should it be said, ‘Most of 
what thou hast mentioned is wrong* and contrary to well-known 
facts ; thou hast 6veu departed from long-established usage in 
making number four the basis of division, instead of the number 
seven; and yet thou knowest that God whose name is glorious 
created seven heavens and seven earths, and has made the days 
seven and the anights seven, that provisions are of seven kinds ; $ 
that the Qur'an is revealed in word# of seven dialects,* and that 
the - mayids are seven ; * h and should that be stated which I shall 


M 1 The Magirma, adherents of the Zoroasfcrian religion. See Hughes, p. 310. 
ffcteerMot, II. 508. 

•' The Sablans. Hughes, p. 551, D’H., III. 145. Dabistiin, III* 310 and 
note 1. 

8 This may refer to the food sent from heaven for Jesus Christ, which is 
stated to Jiftve been composed of five loaves of bread, one of which held olives, 
another honey, another butter, another cheese, and the fifth dried meat ; 
with a fish, without scales or bones, having salt at its head and vinegar at 
its tail and vegetables of all hinds except the leek ; Ka sh thdf III. 391. Or it 
may refer to the dish which Noah preparod after the deluge with seven 
kinds of vegetables which he had remaining — beans, barley, wheat, Onions, 
lentils, vefcohlingH and rice. This is the origin of the dish which it is the 
custom of the people of Cairo to prepare on the day of ‘Asmara*, Nmvddirwl 
Qalytibi p. 144. So© Lane's Modern H}gyptians i p. 429. 

4 See Hughes s, v. Seven Dialects, p. 569. 

& The throe most- venerated mosques in Islam are. al-JVDifijiclu-1 Haram at 
Makkah, Masjidu-n-Nabi or the Prophet’s Mosque at ah Madia ah, and 
al-Masjidn-1 Aqsa at Jerusalem. Of mosques connected with the history of 
Muhammad and his religion may also bo cited, Maspdud Khalf, Masjidu-t- 
Taqwa, Ma sjidu-Bh - §h aj ar&h, and Masjidu-l-Kabrii. These will bo mentioned 
in thoir proper places. 

Here 0 adds; the planets are also seven; the principal joints are seven j 
prayers are of seven kinds; the * cimnmambulai ;ons (of the Ka’bah), the 
runnings (between a§*5»afa and al-MarwahJ arid tne pebbles (thrown at the 
three pillars at Min#) are each seven ; fasting is incumbent, on reaching seven 
years of ago; the climates of the world are seven ; the principles in arrang- 
ing oases of inheritance with fixed shares are seven (See Sir W. Joneses 
Works, Vol. in* p. 529), licgaidirtg the mystic number seven see Klwortby, 
mjAftiJFftf, p/406, * 
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partly answer later on, I reply that I Have guarded against this in 
saying * the recognized sects ’ not 4 the sects into which the Muslims 
are divided •* and if the actual facts are in some instances at : 42. 
variance with our statements, this will be found to form the ex-, 
ception, the truth being upon the whole as wo have represented. 1 
The Samaritans 8 are akin to the Jews; and the fact that they 
consider Musa, on him be peace, as their prophet, proves it beyond 
4oilbt.® The quaternary division, on the oilier hand, is accidental 
and without any design on my part; nevertheless, examples are 
not wanting to show that this also rests on well-established 
authority; fpr instance, the sacred Books are js£cur,* 4 man is 
Created of four (hiimtairs); 6 ^lie temperaments are four; the 
seasons are four; 6 the rivers are four; 7 the corners of the 43. 


1 0 for this : The worshippers of idol t in as- Sind aro not of the JDhimmaK 
or those under protection of Islam; it is on this account that they are 
exempted from the poll-tax. The Majm , however, are accounted as of the 
jDhrimmah . ; for ‘Umar ordered them to be treated in the same way as the 
People of the Book (the Jews and Christians.) The fact that we will the 
followers of one and the same code of doctrines by two names* one of praise and 
one of blame, does not arise from a love of eulogizing or reviling on our part; 
our object is merely to show what others think of any sect and by what names 
they call them. Whoever therefore looks into this book must keep his wits 
abont him and ponder woJl what he reads in order to find out our real object j 
Otherwise ho will hold our book in contempt and will, moreover, blame us. 

8 As-Samirah; D’H., HI. 197; ash-Jihahrastam, p. 170. 

® C adds here: It is generally said of Abu fjanifah that he did not engage 
k theological discussions j this is also what I have noticed in the most dis- 
tinguished doctors in this age, as Abu Bakr al-Ja^a?, Abu Bakr ibnn-1 Pad hi, 
al-lsranfili, a^-SaVani and al-‘AqiK. I once heard Abu-1 I^usain al-Qascwini 
say that no doubt Abu Ijtanifab was of the Murji'ah; whereas most of those 
of his followers who claim to be students of theology are Mu'tazilah. This 
being so we did not consider it right to say that Abu Haul f ah engaged in both 
Jurisprudence and theolqgyj the utmost we can say i8 that of his follower* 
some studied scholastic theology, while othkrs, students of theology, engaged 
in the study of practical law. 

4 At-Tanrat (the Old Testament), al-Injtl (tho New Testament), az-Zabur 
(the Book of Psalms) and al* Qur’an. 

6 The fqnr humours of the body are^r-af^afra’ (the yolldw bile), as* Bauds' 
(the black bilehpad-JDam (blood) and al-Balgham (phlegm). 

® Spring, summer, autumn and winter. f * 

7 The four “rivers of paradise the Nile, thr Euphrates/ SaiPn and; 
Jaihim. * Of. Gen. ih 11 to 14, »* 
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KaVk we. tow if tod tke 'sacred moEtlie are 

l -il-Ka‘bah is a nearly square building ; its four ruTcns or cftafcerii 
ar-Buknv,*l Awad, which looks to the East and liolds the Black Stun A; ar~ 
Rukmi-l Trig*, looking to the North; ar-Rukn^’^^hdm^ towards the West $ 
and ar~BuknU,4 Ykmam, which looks towards ‘the South, 

% The four sacred months bre^al-Muharram, the first month of the year ? 
Jftajfufc, the seventh month; and Dh u-l QoSdah and Dhw-l JEhjjah, the two last 
mouths. 

O adds her© : Ibrahim has also divided four birds into four parts, and placed j 
them on foar mountains ; the rivers, mountains and battle-fields are each four; 
four towns are of paradise j the winds are four; the pillars of Islam next to 
faith mil Tour; the ablution is in four members of the body; the number of 
witnesses tOiprore a charge of adultery is four; a Balam sale is not lawful 
k except in four kinds of articles; a Muslim cannot marry of wives except 
four; the gardens of the world are four ; the talcbirs in the burial service are 
Unhurt the rightly guided Khahl'ahs are four; and four things upon four classes 
me of binding nature*— 

I To show Abraham how the dead are to bo revived at the rosurrection, God 
ordered him to take four birds, cut them to pieces and put a part of them on 
four separate mountains ; then to call thorn by name, whon they will rise, 
whole and sound, and go to him, Qur’an, 13. 262. Sale’s Koran, p. 82 and 
notes. Al-Kaghfihaft p. 178. The four birds are said to be the peacock, the 
cock, the raven and the pigeon ; whilo the mountains are located on the road 
from Makkali to at-Tan'im, near the wells called az-Zahir, two on each side 
of the road (Voyages d’lbn Bafcoutah, I. 387). 

The four rivers as already stated are, — the Nile, the Euphrates, Saih&n and 
Jailtam. The four “ pre-eminent mountains,” Srfddtu*! -jibal, are,— Mount Sinai, 
the Lebanon, Uhud and al-Judl. In page 187 of the text, however, 
Muhammad is reported to have said that four mountains are of paradise ; but 
tbe names of three only are given, — tlljud, Hajammh and Mount Sinai. Abu 
Hnrairah, again, is reported to have said that the best of all mountains are,— 
t] lmd, al-AsVar and Wariqan, three mountains < between Mnhkah and 
al-Madlnah. The four battle-fields said to be of paradise are, — Badr, blind, 
al- Kh andaq and ILmainj these will be noticed in another place. The four 
towns that are of paradise are, — -Makkah, al-Madmah, Illy i ( Jerusalem ) and 
Bimashq. This is as reported by Makbul ( YSqui/XU, 42® 1; but K^ba-l 
Ahbar (JtU4bu4 Bulddn of Ibnu-1 Faqih, p. 100) ©ays they are $im?, 
BimaRhq, Bait Jibrin and Dbafar. Makhul also names four towns as being of 
the towns of hell ; they are,— An&qiyah [Antic# J ; *W-TuW8nah, a frontier- 
town near al-Ma^i§ah [Mopsuestia] ; Qustaailwyyah f Constantinople] ; and 
$an‘a\ The four winds are,— a 9 -Sabd (the cast' wind), mi^fjabur (<ttu4 west 
Wind), a^gjwmdl (the north wind), ami al-Jvmub ; (tho soutfi wind). The 
>t¥e pillars or practical duties of Islam ate, 1. Abtmm, tire profession of 
fftith in th© nnity of God, and tbe mission of Muhammad. 2. A$-$alM t 
•Brayar. *• Af*8atm» Fasting, A A% Zakdt, Almsgiving* & AI-A/ayjf, Pih 
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iba Nabiiah,* moreover, baa related tliat be beard ‘AYi—May fife*# ' 
be gracious to kim^Bay, ‘The Qur’an is composed of four parts 
one part oonoeruiug ourselves ; another, concerning our enemies; 
the third contains stories and parables ; and the fourth, laws and 
regulations/ These, then, are undoubted precedents. 

Relation of* my actual experiences. 

Several men of learning and ministers of State have mitten 
this subject, even though their writings, besides being imperfect, 
are mostly, nay, all based on hearsay. On the other hand, I have 
myself visited everyone of the provinces, and haye brought even 
the least important matters, within my personal knowledge. T 
have not omitted, at the same time, to make investigation and 
inquiries, and to exercise the faculty of reason, .> In this way, the 
work has come to be composed of three elements ; firstly, what 1 
have personally seen, secondly,, what I have heard from trust- 
worthy persons, and thirdly, what I have found in hooks written 
on this and other subjects. I have been assiduous in frequenting 
all royal libraries without exception j have studied the writings 
of all the sects ; have acquainted myself with the opinions of all 
peoples ; have mixed with all sorts of ascetics and have every- 
where visited the assemblies of public discourses. Thus I 
succeeded in gathering the knowledge I desired in this science. 

I have acquired thirty-six names, by all of which I have been 
called and addressed ; such as, Muqaddasi , Filastlnt , Misri, Ma g hrihi , 
fh urtiMnij Silrnt ,* Muqri 9 or teacher in Qur’an-reading, Faqlh or 


gr image. The four members of which wadhu* or partial ablation is performed 
are,— the face, the hands, the bead, and the feet. The four gardens of the 
world have been mentioned already, see p. 60 I* 17 of this translation. For 
the burial service which consists of four takbira or Al/dhu akbar repeated 
four times with some short prayers, see Hughes p. 45. The rightly-guided 
Khalifahs are the four immediate successors of Muhammad, namely, Abu 
Bakr (I* 18 H), ‘Umar (18-83 H), « Uj&man ( 83-85 H) and ‘All (96-40. RJ. 

1 The authorities for this tradition given in the text are, — Abu Bakr 
Ahmad b, ‘Abdaaj Muhammad b. Mu'awiyah aUAnfari; Isma ‘11 b, §abih ; 
Snfy&n al-pariri j ‘ Abdn-1 Mu’min j ZakariyyS', the father 9 I Yahyi ; abA*bag| 
fo Nabatuh. ^ 

* The wor<f is uncertain ; perhaps the best reading is that given above. In 
this case the word may be taken as synonymous with Muslim, for silm in one 
of itfl^iguiftcationa has the sense of ‘the religion of lslam t’ MwUmi, the pro- 
bable reading in MS, B, has also the same meaning as Muslim, m it is a 
relative adjective from Muslim&n, 

10 



doctor of the law, $ufi, Walt or holy man, l * * AUd or devcieo, Sfakid 
or ascetic, Bayy&h or pilgrim, Warraq or scribe, Mujallid or book- 
biudey, Tajir or merchant, Mudhaklcir or public discourse**, Imam, 
Mu'aihd&in or crier of the hour of prayer, Khatlb or preacher, 
Qharib or "stranger, Baghdadi, Shamt, Hantfl, Muta'addib 

(a scholar unddr the care of an instructor), Karl (a lodger in the 
pre^ftbts iof an endowment), M utafaqqih (a student of law and 
theology), Mala 1 all im or learner, Fartfidhi (doctor of the law of 
Inheritance), Udftdk or master, Ddnishiimand or sage, Shaikh , 
NisfaSstah ( a man of ] earning), Ttaldb (a courier), and Rasul or 
messenger; and' . that is on account of the various countries in 
which X hare resided, and the many places that I have visited* 
Besides, I have had my share in all that commonly falls to the 
lot of travellers, with the exception of begging and the commis- 
Ei0$k of a grievous sin. X Have attended lectures in law and ethics ; 
practised asceticism and devotion ; lectured, in my turn, on law 
ind ethics $ preached from pulpits ; cried the hour of prayer from 
minarets ; officiated as Imam in ma^jids ; delivered public dis- 
courses in congregational mosques; frequented schools ; pronounced 
special prayers in assemblies ; spoken in meetings ; swallowed 
kansah 1 * with the Sufis, fkartd % with the monastics, and ‘asulah 8 
with seamen. I was driven in the night from mosques ; have 
wandered in solitudes and lost my way in the deserts ; was, for a 
tim&, earnestly bent on devotion ; and have, at other times, openly 
acquired ill-gotten wealth. X have associated with the devotees 
of the mountain of Lubnan ; 4 mixed with persons in authority 
for some time ; owned Blaves ; and earned things on my head in 
baskets. X was very near drowning on several occasions, and 
have, a number of times, been plundered in predatory attacks on 


l See ante p. 63 not© 4 of this t van elation, y 

« A mess of crumbled bread, moistened with broth, and generally having 
email pieces of meat cut up in it. Chenery’s ol-JHlqrm, notes to the Thirteenth 

Assembly, p. 382. 

l A sort of hasty- pudding consisting oi wheat- flour moistened and stirred 

about with clarified better, and cooked ; if is also commonly made with ^boil- 
ing water, dour, clarified butter? and honey, ( Dictionaries ). 

♦ Mount Lebanon holds a distinguished position as tho residence of devout 

and holy men. Forty of the Abdai (Lane a.v. J&f) five on it at ul] times, and 
it has in this way come to be considered as one of the most venerable of 

mountains, p. 72 note 2 of this translation. 



our camv&n?* I hare been In the servidfc of mcbgistrates and 
distinguished men; have conversed with kings and ministers ; 
kept company with vicious persons on the road, and sold goods in 1 
market-places* I have been confined in prison and Arrested as a 
spy; have witnessed the fighting of ar-Rum in vessels of war 
and the striking of bells A in the night ; have boundJ^Gk| for 
hire; paid for water by mj songs; * travelled in line an#on 
’ ,.v ” / t 

1 Oriental Christiana formerly made use of naw£$s t fctin oblong pieces ojt 
wood struck with flexible rods, to summon the oongregatign to divine Her vice* 
They were not permitted to do this except in places Where, the Muslima were 
few. Now-a-days the use of chtftoh -bells is allowed, hot not without great 
reluctance* How intolerable the striking of gongs, or the ringing of bells, is 
to the f olfowerst of the prophet, is amply illustrated by the events of the year 
658 of the Hijrah (A.D. .1259), as narrated in the Annals of Abu-l-Fidi’. 
The MugMi had overrun the countries of Islam, and sword and rapine 
followed in their track; the Christians, however, escaped unharmed, and 
Relieving themselves for the time in complete security, ventured to make use 
of the hateful gongs in the very heart of Damascus. This greatly incensed 
the Muslim inhabitants of the city, who saw in that a disposition to exult 
over their own misfortunes ; accordingly on hearing that an army had marched 
from Egypt against the Mugful, they fell upon the Christfyps of Damascus, 
plundered their houses and demolished the magnificent Church 6f, Mary* The 
Muslims of Khilafc, in Central Armenia, found themselves, however, some- 
years before this, under the necessity of building a ohurch in the citadel and 
striking the gongs in order to induce the Georgians who were besieging the 
town to withdraw. See al- Kamil of Ibnu*l Athir under the year 623 H. 
(A.D. 1226). 

* The word translated by "songs’ is imperfectly printed in the text. The 
above reading was adopted with reference to an anecdote of a similar nature 
related in pl.Aghem, I. 23. It refers to an incident in the life of an illus- 
trious singer of al-Madinab, Ma'bad by name, who himself tells the story in 
the following words An Amir of al-IIijaz, who was governor of the two 
sacred cities at one and the same time, sent me a message to proceed to him 
to Makkab. I set out on my journey ; and one day I happened to be ahead of 
my servant and was hard pressed by both heat and thirst. I came at last to 
a tent in which was a negro and where some large jars of water were left to 
cooL I accosted the man and said,, f Friend, give me of this wafer that T may 
drink.’ He said, No. 1 Do thou grant me then to stay under the shelter of 
thy roof /or a while/ said I. He again said; Thus repulsed I made 
my camel lie Sown and, taking refuge in her shade^vrcreened myself from the 
It then occurred to me to compos© some new music to sing before the 
Amir on my arrival to him ; and perhaps, thought I, in moving my tongue, my 
throat will also be wetted and my sufferings will be alleviated. So I began 
to sing in a low voice one of my old songs, when suddenly I found myself 



horseback; 


walked through hot 


winds and snows ; 


I n the 


precincts of royal courts amongst noblemen, and lived in the 
midst of ignorant persons in the weavers* quarter . 4 How often 
havt/I succeeded to power and eminence l I have beeii the object 
of murderous plots more than once ; haf e made the pilgrimage 
and lived in religious retirement ; have f engaged in Holy War and 
taken my post on the enemy’s frontier ; have drunk of scwlq* at 
the’ public drinking place 8 in Makkah j have eaten of bread and 
pease in times of distress ; 4 and of the food provided by the 
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carried by the negro and taken to his tent. He then said, ‘Father and mother 
will 1 give away for thee, wilt thon liavo some barley meal with this cool 
water P* I said, ‘Thou hast already refused me less than this* and surely a 
draught of water will suffice me/ Thereupon he gave me to drink fill I was 
lr «pute satisfied- My servant arrived, I stayed with the negro till the evening 
,*nf then thought of continuing my journey. On leaving he said to me, 
0 thou dearer to me than father and mother, the heat is excessive and 1 am 
afraid there will happen to thee the like of what has already happened; 
permit me, then, to go with thee carrying a water-Bkin on my neck, so as 
to give thee to drink whenever thou art thirsty, and for each cup thou wilt 
please sing mo a song, I replied, so be it; and by God! he never left mo 
till I reached the station ; and he used to give me water to drink and I used 
to sing him songs, all the way along. 

1 Weavers are proverbially notorious for lack of intelligence, although they 
are not as bad in this respect as some other gentry. Al-Jahicfji has given his 
opinion that the intelligences of a hundred schoolmasters would make the in- 
telligence of one woman ; the intelligences of a hundred women make that of 
a weaver j the intelligences of a hundred weavers make that of a eunuch, 
while a hundred of these make the intelligence of one boy, A more chari- 
table anthor says that the intelligences of two matrons make that of a single 
man ; that the intelligences of four eunuchs make that of one woman ; that 
the intelligences of forty weavers make that of a eunuch and that the intelli- 
gences of forty schoolmasters make that of a weaver. 

8 The meal of wheat, barley or vetches pounded email and fried ; mwiq 
also means ‘ wine/ 

k 8 The tribe of Quraish both in the Jdhiliyyoh and Islam furnished the 
pilgrims with water from tb# w#U of Zamaam ; but as the water of this welt 
is exceedingly heavy to the taste, they were wont to throw into it quantities 
of raisins and dates to give it flavour. This is what is called Stqdyatu-l tfdjj ; 
at the time of thd prophet the duty of giving the pilgrims water *to drink 
had devolved upon al-/ Abbes, the uncle of the prophet, and it long remained 
a special prerogative of his family. See al-Azrocp’s History of Makk&h, p, 79 , 

; ♦ Tlbe text has 4 which in a marginal note in B is said to be yrong. 
Ho satisfactory word oould be found k> replace it ; translated ‘in 

times of distress/ does not seem to be inappropriate here. 
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hospitality of Ibrutim, tins Friend (of God) ; 1 and of tb^fruit/uf 
the wild sycomore* of ‘Asqalan. I have been invested with 
dresses e|^tate by sovereign Icings ; and rich presents have they 
confers^ ®t|K»n ma 1 have suffered nakedness and destitution 
many «nes. I have |held correspondence with distinguished 
men ; have been reproved' by persons of noble rank was offered 
the administration of religions endowments ; have humbled myself 
before adversaries; was charged with heresies and accused of 
covetousness; was appointed a teustee by .fpi^ and Qadhis ; 
made executor to wills and been appointed a guardian ; have had 
good experience of cut-pujpses ; have seen plenty of the manceuvres 
of sharpers ; have been pursued by the most ignoble; opposed by 
the envious ; and slandered to the authorities. I have also visited 
the baths of Jabariyjah and the fortresses of ancient Persia ; and 
have seen the Day of the Fountain and the Feast of Barbarah, s 
as well as the well of Budha t ah 4 .and the mansion of Ya'qub 6 and 
his villages. 

1 It is said that Abraham was the first to keep an open house for guests ; 
hence, he is called by the title of Ahu+dh-Dktf an, or Father of Guests. At 
the time of al-Muqaddasi, a free table was still kept in Hebron for the poor 
and needy, and it was believed to have been provided by the munificence of 
the patriarch. Abraham is seldom spoken of without being styled Khalilu - 
Hah, th« Friend of God ; or simply, al- Khalil, as in the text. 

* Ficus Syeomorus, A large tree allied to the common fig. Bee Mufraddt 
Ibni-l Bailor (Sontheimer), I. 255. 

B The Feast of St. Barbara in Syria, wbioh is kept in the rainy season. 
See page 1 82 of the text. 

4 The well of Buclha'ah is in the Nakhil or palm plantations, outside the 
BSbu-sh-§hami or north-western gate of al-Madm&h on the right of the toad 
leading to Uljiud (Burton’s Pilgrimage , II. 220 n). In Wifstenfeld’s Oeschichte 
der Stadt Medina , p. 148, the water of this well is described as always fresh 
and clear, notwithstanding that quantities of rubbish and old rags were at 
all times thrown into it j the well is now greatly in ruins. Of this, 
as almost of all the wells in al-Madinah, the historians say that the prophet 
by spitting into it caused the water, which was before salt, to become sweet 
and gave it besides a healing quality. In his time the sick were, by his 
advice, washed in its waters and were invariably cured qf their ailments oh 
the third day.^ Bi’r-Budha^h is said to be six cubiti Jn diameter. 

* Y5< i &t (HI- 220) »»y» that according to the b«§ accounts the residence 
of Jacob was at Sailun [Silo, Shiloh}, a village about four hours south of 
Nebulas [Neapolis, the Sheohem of the Old Testament ]. He also mentions a 
town near Baniyis [Panes*] between Damascus aud the coast, as having been 
according to some the residence of Jacob, at the time he lost Joseph and by 
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Experiences of this kind are inany ; but the number I hay© 
mentioned will suffice to show any person reading my book,that I 
faay$ not written it haphazard, nor arranged it without definite 
method ; and thus, he may set it above ofcliei'S in estimation, 
because ol the wide difference that exists between one who has 
personally experienced all these things, and one that has written 
his hook at his ease, and based it on the reports of others. I have 
spent more than ten thousand dirhams in my travels j and have 
exposed myself, besides, to many short-comings in the perform- 
atoce of my religious duties. I have taken advantage of every 
license permitted by any of the sects ; thus, I have rubbed over 
^ihe feet ; 1 have said my prayers «with mudhtimmatani ; * have 
departed from Mina before the going down of the sun j 8 -have 


jeoii sequence (Milled Baitu-l Ahzan, or the Abode of Sorrows ; but this is not in 
accord with the narrative m Gern xxxvii, and some have surmised it to be 
the place whore Jacob wrestled with the angel. The Crusaders built here a 
fortress which was finally reduced by Salohu-cbPIn in the year 575 of the 
Ilijrah (A.D. 1 179). Roe aU Kamil of Ibnit-1 A£hir under the year 575, as also 
Abnlfedm Annaies, IV, 39 and note 3 2 at the end of the volume. 

In addition to the text, C has here the following : as well as the Mihrajan, 
the 8 ad hah, the Nairuz and its wonders in ‘A.dan, and the Feast of Mat 
Sarjah. 

The Mihrjftn, the Sadhah and the Nairn s are three Persian festivals of 
great importance, celebrated, the first on the 16th ofMihr-M&h at the 
autumnal equinox, the second on the night of the 10th of Bahhiau-Mth 
when many fires were lighted, and the third on the 1st of Farwar din- M ah at 
the vernal equinox. See Al-Birunrs Chronology (Sacbau), pp. 207, 213 and 
399. Mar Sarjah appears to be St. Bnrgias, celebrated by the Eastern and 
Western Churches on 7fch October. Sergius, a It.pman officer, suffered 
martyrdom under Maximian at Kn^afaii in Syria. So famous was b©“T(5*«\ 
Syria and Christian Arabia that Choeroea II. built a Church in his name at 
the capital of his empire, for he fancied Unit the saint h^d not u small share 
in his restoration. 

1 This is the practice of the $h?ah in their ablution* the Sunnis wash 
their feet. See page 67 note 2 of this translation. 

» After reciting the Fdtihah , the first chapter of the Qujf In, the 
Worshipper who is saying his prayers can repeat as many Raptors of the 
Sacred Book as h© may wish $ bub ho should at least, recite on? long or threp 
abort verses. When on a journey, however, he may recite cvena single short 
Verse, though it should oontain but one word, m the one- worded verse men* 
tioned in the text. It is verse 64 of ok LV of the Qur’an, in degcrjp|iQn of 
Paradise and means gardens with dark green foliage/ See 

% See page 69 note I of this irtolalkm. - ' ■■ 
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performed the obligatory praydrs on horseback 1 and vrith'grottfr 
pollution on iny garments ; 2 and with the omission of th& tmbffc 
in the ruM v and in the snjud and with the prostrations of 
forgetfulness 4 before the salutation. I have joined prAyeta 
together;® and have curtailed my devotions,® even whet* 
not travelling. But I nt’ver acted differently to what the 
leading doctors have taught; nor have I ever deferred a prayer* 

1 Bee page 67 note 5 of this translation. v 

& The worshipper must purify his garments ami his body, for prayer, as 
well as the ground whereon ho prays. It is sinful to neglect this, although the 
prayer is still correct. There are s$me, however, who do not consider this 
to be a necessary adjunct to prayer, as they look upon it as a sunnah , the non- 
observance of which does not constitute a sin ; while others, again, make it an 
essential part of prayer, withoat which it is rendered null and void* 

& See page 63 note 6 of this translation. 

* When a person through forgetfulness performs less or more than the 
requisite number of 1 lak'atn in prayer, he must as a penance go through two 
prostrations called ‘the prostrations of forgetfulness,’ (Hughes, p 656). The 
prophet performed these two prostrations sometimes before, sometimes after 
the Salam with which every prayer finishes. Abu Hanlfah has therefore 
decided that they aro to be performed before the Salam in every case j whilo 
ash-ShafiT holds quite the contrary view. * 

® Prayers must be said at the stated times ; it is permissible, however, on 
a journey, in sickness or when it is raining, lo pot off a prayer and say it 
together with the following prayers. But as aUMaqaddasi tells us a little 
farther that he never deferred a prayer beyond its regular time, what he 
intends by joining pray era together, must therefore bo the saying of one 
grayer at the latest time it is possible to say it and the Baying of the one 
following at the beginning of the stated time for it. This is not really 
joining of two prayers as each prayer is said in its regular time j it is 
joining in form only, hence called jam* pm, A traveller has the option to say 
two prayers together, whether by deferring one or anticipating it. 

6 Travellers are bound to shorten their prayers by performing two pros- 
trations only instead of four. However this is not the kind of q&,$r, or 
shortening, that is meant here, ub this is admissible only in travelling, while 
our author says that he did so not on a journey . The qct$r her© intended, 
therefore, is that shortening in prayer which consists in omitting the pros- 
trations and inflexions of the body and substituting the hna? or making of 
signs, infi^ead^ TKia is admissible even when not on a journey if one is in fear 
of un enemy } *ii is sufficient in such a case to say one’s prayers sitting 
throughout. 

1 As already said prayers mast be said at the Stated times. Generally 
speakiog th«&re periods of prayer are,— Fajr, from down to saunas j 
JiuMu.dh-'Dhuhr, when the Bun has beguu to deeliu*; poMtK-i <Jfr, midway 
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to a later time than that appointed. It baa been & custom with 
me in my early travels, when passing on the high-road by any 
town lying at a distance of ten leagues or less from me, to leave 
tky caravan, and hasten toward it, with the object of seeing it , 1 
I have even hired sometimes a party of men to accompany me ; 
and travelled by night in order to be able tp rejoin my com- 
panions in time — at a cost to me of much money and labour. 

46 . s Puces about which accounts diffee. 

There are in the territory of Islam certain places and shrink 
that do not really exist, or have doubtful situations. ‘ It became 
necessary, therefore, to describe them in a separate chapter, as the 
troth is far from being established in their case. They shall ^ 
left without remark, if ever mentioned in my account of the 
provinces. .? • , , 

v In Kazmin is a dome, in the direction of the hill, said by the 
Magi an h to be the middle of the world ; * an annual feast is cele- 
brated in its honour. Outside Yanbu‘, towards the sea, is a 
consecrated spot, said to be the tongue of the earth in giving 
utterance to the words, “ We come obedient to Thy command .” 8 
In fU-Jagyhgli is a place where the chain of Da'hd, * which was 


between the noon and sunset, prayers j &alatu-l-Magh,rib i a few minutes after 
sunset*, and Saldtn-l l§hu when the night has closed in. See Hughes, Diet, of 
Islam-, p. 469 and Mibhkdtu-l Mafabih, 1. 132. 

1 This sentence finishes in the text with the word translated l in my 

early travels .* It is however out of place in the sentence and is not found 
in MS. 0. 

* Of. G4o. tTAbvulf., 1. 9 note 3. * (Qur’an, XLX. 10. 

4 In the time of Abraham ordeal by fire was used to determine guilt or 
innocence. It was performed by putting the hand into fire ; the innocent, 
escaped nnburt, but the guilty was burned. The instrument of ordeal in the 
time of Moses was a Btiok, which remained quiet when u person was innocent, 
but which rained blows upon the guilty. In the time of Solomon the ordeal 
was the wind, which kept calm for the innocent, but which used to raise the 
guilty and hurl him to the ground. Ordeal by water was in use in the time 
of Qhu.l Qarnain ; the water congealed if an imiooent person sat on it, but 
remained fluid for the guilty. The ordeal in the time of David, as ? explamed 
in the text, was by a hanging chain which the innocent could reach by stretch- 
ing out the hand, not so the guilty. Nawddirn4 Qalyiibi, p. 1 2. 

This chain, according to Ibn ‘Abb«s, was in connection with the Milky Way 
and the vault of heaven ; its lower extremity was near the judgment *hall of 
David ; it had the strength of iron and the hue of fire ; it was omameuted 
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used to furnirit evidence of truth or falsehood, is supposed to have 
been. Some have said that the sepulchre of Adam is near the 
minaret of Masjidii-l- fQ?ai £ *, *• others have said that it is in ths- 
vicinity of the tomb of Abraham ; * and others again that it is in 
al -Hind. It has also been said that the grave of Adam, lies in the 
Wilderness t yfhile a man in Iliy& alleges to have seen in a dream 
tlmt it Was at the bach of Mount ftaita [Olivet], Those who rdf 
on the Bible assert that the sepulchre of Da’hd s is in Sihyaun 
[ZionJ. Some have said that the cities of Lot were between 
Klrraan and gfenrasan. The Sre of Abraham is supposed by 
Some to have been at Jarmaq> It has been said 4hat the mound 

with gems and studded with, fine pearls; it had, moreover, many other 
qualities. ./This chain. continued to be the instrument of ordeal at the time of 
JD.-iyid, till it was "finally taken up to heaven, in consequence of the appearance 
of fraud aud deception apicng men. The Btory runs that a man, about to 
make a long joWfiiey, entrusted another .-nth a valuable jewel. On returning 
home he demanded restitution of the jewel, but the man repudiated it al- 
together. They then agreed to appeal to the decision, s»f the chain: but as 
the man who had the jewel knew that it was not iiflms power to reach the 
Chain he betook himself to the following subterfuge. He made a hollow in 
his staff placing the jewel in this hollow, and came to the chain leaning upon 
the staff. The rightful owner of the jewel, it is needless to say, easily 
reached the chain ; but tho other, too, was not less successful; for handing 
the stick which contained the jewel to the man, he requested him to hold it 
while he was engaged in proving his innocence $ and with the words “ the 
jeWel has returned to its owner, *' he stretched his hand and caught hold of 
the chain. The people greatly wondered at this, and on the morrow the chain 
was no longer to be seen, (Qifafu-l'Anbiyi# ). 

1 A mosque at Mini, three miles from Makkah, where according to Some 
Adam lies. See Burton’s Pilgrimqg4> III. 249. 

* A Jewish tradHioif represents Adam as buried in Hebron with the 
patriarchs; a Christian tradition makes Mount Calvary his resting-place. 
See Burton’s Pilgrimage , III. 198 and note 

* David’s tomb iB supposed to be on Mount Zion, immediately above, and to 
the east qf the#ool now oalled Birkatn^-Sul^dn, np fcho vale of Hinnora, in the 
Upper City. It is in a large and irregular mass of building now occupied by 
the Muslims and oalled an*NaM Da'ud. See Smiths Dictionary of Greek and 
Human Geography t art. Jerusalem, II, 29a, 

* Jarrnaq is the name of a village in the desert between Kir man and 
Kh urasan, where are said to be some black hills supposed to be the ashes of ' 
th© fire of Abraham* In this desert there are besides, email black stones 
covering a distance of about four /ursaM*! and also stones having the .shapes . 
of almbnds, tuples, lentils and beans, as well as figures of men. ( 

p* 49f) ) . Tosd&ly the existence inthis place of these substances, has Jed to the 

n ' ' 
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situated in al-Ofcari 1 is the tomb of Nuh [Noah].* The tomb 
of 4 All is in the mdhrftb (Sanctuary) of the principal mosque of 
aljKufah ; others say that it is near the leaning tower . 8 Some 
h&W said that the tomb of FafcjmaJi is in the Hujrah, or chamber, 
inhere the* prophet is buried ; 4 others say that it is in al-Baqi 4 . 8 


supposition that the five cities of the people of Lot were situated in this 
desert, as well as the fire of Abraham. For the latter story, narrated in the 
X X I st chapter of the Qur'an, see Hughes* Dictionary of Islam, p. 4. ‘ 

Commentators of the Qur'an place the scene of these occurrences in 
Kt t ha. in al-IraqA 

1 Al-Ghari. in its dual form, is tho of two tall buildings, outside the 
town of al-Kuftih, said to have been built by Abu Qabus an-Nu‘maii ibnud 
Mundhir, the last King of ahfjirah (about 580-602 A..D.), oVer the graves of 
t wo boon companions whom he had put to death in a drunken fit. At the 
time of al* Muqaddasl one uT the two Gharis was already iu mins. The name 
dignities 'smeared with blood/ and the reason of these sepulchral monuments 
having hot* u so called is said to be that an-NuhnSu used on certain days in 
alternate years to sacrifice to his two friends the first person ho sow, smearing 
their tombs with the blood of iho victim. Tho story has its origin in tin? 
human sacrifices which tho pagan Arabs offered to tho goddess ab'Ua&u.. See 
Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry , p. xxvif&t seq. See also Ynqut. III. 792. 

2 See Voydyes d’ Jim Botoutah , tome I, p. 416. Another account places the 
tomb of Noah in Bair Alien, ‘the monastery of Our Father,’ between Jazlrat- 
Iba ‘Umar and the village of Thai m an/ n (the Eighty), in Mesopotamia. In 
this monastery is a large vaulted chamber low upon the ground, and evidently 
of great antiquity, whore a large graw» is found hewn in the rook* »njd said to 
bo the grave of Noah. See Ynqiit, II. 640 and D’Uerbelot/Ul. 59. 

8 Tho leaning tower outside aUKfifah is tho Qhavi already described ; this 
may be gathered from the explanation given in Ynqut (III, 790) of the word 
tubal, a portion of a wall elongated in form towards tho sky and inclining. 
For a description of tho tomb of ‘All see ITHerbelot, L 185 and Voyages tPTbn 
Batnutah, 1. p, 416 et seq, 

* The place in which Muhammad was buried is called akHujrab, or the 
Chamber, from tho circumstance of its having been ‘A/isjydds room. On the 
death of the prophet some dispute arose as to the place of Sue burial, but he 
was eventually buried in the chamber whore ho died, on the ground that a 
prophet should be buried on the very spot of his death. Much obscurity 
hangs over the last resting-place of Fatimah, the only one of his children 
who survived him, but she is generally supposed to bo buried in. the place 
where her house /stood, and which is non included in the Prop tact’s Mosque, aa 
fobeil as the Beg rah. Boo Ihirron/s Pilgrimage, If. SI 5 note *f\ 

8 The cemetery of al-Madmab, which is atao celled Jiaqi'uA Qkarqad, 
because in former times fctm place was thickly set with a species of largo, 
thorny trees called by the name of Ubarqad. In this cemetery a large 
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OftiMde Marw, 1 in the direction of Sarakhs, i& a bn tiding with a : 
jhtmll grave* supposed to be the place wherein the head of .*1* 
Husain,* the son of ‘ All, is deposited. In Fargh&nah, it is sup- 
posed, is the tomb of Ayyub [Job]. 'On the summit of Mount- SinS 
[Sinai] is an olive-tree, said to be the ofte that is ‘neither of the 
east nor of the west ;* 8 there is another on Mount ZaitI [Olivet], 
of which the shtU$ is said. Some have thought that the rock of 
,Muq$ is in gharwan; that the sea is the Lake of Tabaristan [the 
Caspian] ; that the village is Bajarwan ; * ami that the boy was 
killed at the village of Khazarin. 6 Some say^thafc the Barrier of 
Gog and Magog stands on the other side of al- An dal us ; others 
that it is the Pass of Khazarac, and that Gog and Magog are the 
Ivhazars themselves, I . have heard Abh ‘All al* Hasan, son of 
Abu Bakr al-Baima’ say, ‘The tomb o? Joseph 7 was discovered 

number of the Afthdb or companions of Hie Prophet are buried. See a des- 
cription of al-Baqi* in Burton’s Pilgrimage , YoL II, Ch. xxii. 

t The printed text is at fault here; for JS° ^ 

^ That Uij)* is a mistake for the words er*£/° 
is oiearly shown by what is said at page 833 of the text, w here the supposed 
burial-place of al-Bu$ain’s head is placed at a distance of two farmtet$ from 
Marw. * Seo Burton’s Pilgrimage , IT. 313a. 

& Qur’an, XXIV. *85. In this verse God’s light is said to be ‘as a, niche in- 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it wore a 
glittering star ; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither of the e<mh nor of 
the west, the oil of which would well-nigh givo light though no hro’thiuv hod 
it.’ (PahriOr’s Qur’an, II, 78) That the tree is neither of the east nor of 
the west is interpreted to mean that it grows neither in fcho eastern nor the 
western parts, but in the midst of the world, namely, in Syria, where the best 
olives grow (Wherry’s Commentary on the Qur’an, III. 190). Others think 
the meaning to bo that the tree grows neither in the sun nor in the shade, 
but in « place where sun and shade alternately fall upon it. 

* This Bajarwan is situated in the district of Babu-l-Abwab [Darband], 
near ghirwah. Cf. Yaqiit (I. 454). There is another Biijarwfm in Mesopotamia, 
see Text, p. 187. 

6 Read the story of these events in Qur’an, XVIII. 59-81. The /Rock, 
verse 6S. The sea, 59, etc. The village, 76. The youth slain, 73. See also 
Mtmtafaybu (Ranking) 372, note 3. 

6 The story^f Yajuj and Majuj and the, rampant which g&u-l Qarnaiu 
built against their irruptions is told in Qur’an, XVIII. 91-101. For a fuller 
account see Wherry’s notes ou the same (Commentary, III, 98 et seq.) 

1 A local tradition plaoes the tomb of Joseph^ in the modern town of 
Niihulua [Noapolis], commonly supposed to be identical with the Biohem or 
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to ft motmd long- supposed to* be the grave? of one of the 
.Patriarchs. It was not until a man of ghurasan cam© and 
s^d that he was ordered in a dream to go to Baitud-Maqdis and 
f&foopnce the fact, that it was known to be the grave of Joseph* 
The governor ordered my father to leave for the place, where I 
accompanied him.. Af$Jr digging for some time the workmen , 
came across the wood of the bier, which was found to be in a 
decayed state/ T still find that some of our old women possess 
fragments of the wood which they believe to possess the virtue of 
curing opth&Irnia. 

An EPITOME FOR DOCTORS OF THE LAW, 

This chapter has been set for the special benefit of those who 
desire to hafr© a knowledge of the metropolises of the j^nslims, 
ftnd the districts into which the several provinces are divided, and 
bf acquainted with the number of the divisional capitals and their 
towns, but who either lack the necessary leisure to study all the 
particulars, or have no occasion to copy the whole of onr account, 
-and therefore want a small treatise easily carried on their travels 
and not difficult to commit to memory in its abridged form. I 
have often been asked to compose such a treatise and thus supply 
a desideratum. I have in consequence introduced this chapter 
before entering on the description of the empiie ; and have written 
it with conciseness, without prolixity and in an obscure language. 
If not properly understood, the text will make it perfectly clear. 

It should be understood that dn the following account the 
capitals are represented as kings , tho divisional capitals as 
chamberlains ; the towns as troops and the villages as foot soldiers. 
We have different explanations of the meaning of ‘ metropolis/ 
The doctors of law define it as ‘ a town with a large population, 
having courts of justice and a resident governor, and which meets 
public charges from its own revenue, and is the centre of authority 
of the surrounding country;’ such as 'Aether, J^abulus and 
ZujBftn, Lexicographers explain it as ‘ that which stands as a 
partition between two regions ; ’ such as al -Basrah ,ar*RaqC{Hh and 
Arrays n. The common people apply this word to * any large and 
important town ; * such as ar-Rai/* al-Manfdi and ar-Raxilah. I 
have, however, used the term * metropolis ’ to designate * tho city 
where the supreme ruler of a country resides, where the State 

... $ 

Shechem of the Old Testament.* See Smith’s Diet, of Greet and Roma# 

(k&graphy* lb 



Departments hare their quarters, in which the provincial governors 
receive their investiture, and to which the towns of the whole 
province are referred ; * Such as Diraaafeq, al-Qairawan and ghlraz. 
Some of the metropolises and capi tale of districts have depen- 
dencies so large as to contain a number of towns ; such* as Tukha- 
ristan of Baljdj, the Bata'ih of Wasit and the Zab of Jfriqiyyafo. 

The provinces as already stated ar e fourteen ; six Arabian, -—the 
Peninsula of the Arabs, ai- Lr&q, Aqur, asli-Sliaai, Misr and ah 
Maghrib : and bight non-Arabian,— al-MasJx ’q, ad-Pailam, ar- 
Bifcab, al-Jibal, fflh uzistan, Fans, Kirman and as-Siod. Every 
province has necessarily several districts ; each of i# the districts, a 
capital ; and every capital, number of towns. But while the 
rest of the provinces have but one metropolis severally, the 
Peninsula, al-Maghriq and ah Ma gh rib have each two metropolises. 1 
The metropolis is the capital of its district ; but every capital of a 
district is not a metropolis ; again, the names of the metropolises 
are the names of their districts also, with the exception of the 
first four, al-Mansurah and the three last. 8 We shall begin from 
al4las]:iriq and proceed through the other provinces to that of 
al- Maghrib, 

The metropolises are, — Samarqand, Iransbahr, Shahrastan, 
Ardabll, HamadJian, abAhwaz, Shiraz, as-Sirajan, 3 ul-Mausurab, 
Zabld, Makkab, Baghdad, al-Man^il, Dimasjiq, al Fust&t, al- 
Qairawan and Qurtubah. The remaining capitals of districts arc 
seventy -seven : * — Bunjikat, 5 Numujkat,® BalkJj, Qfeaanin^ Bust, 

% 

1 Of the Peninsula, Makkah and Zabld ; of al-Mashriq, Samarqand in 
Transoxiana and Irnnshahr in Khnriisan ; of al- Maghrib, al-Qairawan [Cyrene] 
on the African side and Qurfcnbah [Cordova] in al-Andalns. 

8 Of the seventeen metropolises nine bear similar names to the districts 
wherein they are situated ; the eight which differ in name are Samarqand, 
Iranshahr, .. Shahrastan, ArdabTI, al.Man$urah,* ahFuspU, al-Qairawan and* 
Qurtubah, the capitals respectively of the districts of as-Sughd, Kaisabiir 
JurjSn, Adharbaijan, as-Sind, Maqadumyab, Ifrlqiyah and al-Andalns. 

& Aa-SIrajan or as-Sirjan. 

4 The remaining district capitals are sixty-seven, not seventy-seven ? th© 
list contains however sixty-two names only. The five capitals oniitted ’here 
are Afcjxsikak Asbijab or Ubijab, and Binkaj&, in Transoxkna, and Sabfir 
find al-Absa’ in the Peninsula of the Arabs. 

6 The name is also written Bunjikajih and Bfinftkaik. '(Te*t p 277 ) 

« differently written Nnwiijkat md so also are all the 

towns haring this termination, 1 Called also ghaanah and Gh» 2u j 
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Znranj, Hst-Si, Qayin, Marw, 'al-rahMiyyah , ad-DamftghSn, Am.nl- 
Baffin, Itii; Bar&ia'ah, 1 * * * * Dabil, ar- Rai y , al- Y ahudiyyah, as-Bfhs. 
Jtod^isabur, Tustar, al-Askar, 8 acl-Dauraq, Rama-hurmna, Arra- 
jan, Slraf, DaVabajird, 8 giabrastati, I$takljr, Arda^jir^ Narmaslr, 
Barain, Jiraft, Bannajbur, 6 * Quzdar, 6 Wailmid,? Qaimauj, al~ 
Multan, Saida', a! -Basrah, al-Kufah/ Wasit, Hulwan, Samarra, 
Jhqid, ar-Raqqah, Balab, Him$, Tabanyyah, a c -Ram 1 ah, Sugjiar, 
al-Farania, Bilbais, al-Abbasiyyah, lekandariyy ab , Us wan, 
Barqah, Balarm, Tabari, Fas, Sijilmasab and Tarfanah. 8 

We shall now man! ion the towns that surround the capitals, 
naming first fcbl- chamberlain anrl following up with the troops. 
Anything not understood may be searched for in the province 
whore it is found. 

A kb, si k at, — N agrabadh. Ran jail, Zarakan, Kbairalam, Waghab- 
^|ati, 9 Ufibtiqan Zondaramisji. 10 Uakand, 11 * * * * * * tJsli, Quba, Birink, 
liargliinan, Risbtan, Bab, 18 J&rak, U&jit, ls Tubakar, Owal, Dakar- 
Ikard, Nauqad, 1 * Musk an, Bikari, A&hlshikjian (P), j » Jid gh il, 
Sim wadan, J£b u j and a h . labij ah,’ 6 — fQiau ralu gly J am shalaghft , 
TJsbanlkat,^ Bariib, Sbawagbar, Sanrati, Turar Zar&kh, 1 * 
SJiagbbijan, Bala), 19 Bar ul tat, Barukb, Yakankath, Adkakhkat, 
Dih-Nfijikal* 0 Tas-fiz, Bahnva, 81 Jikil, Barsakban or Barsukban, 

1 Tiie text has incorrectly Mnragbah here, Bardka'ab is tho capital of 
ar-li.an (Tc.rf, p. 374), Mura^hah a town in Arrainiyyah. 

» 'Aaknr Mukram. & Commonly written Parahajit^^r DftfShprd- 

* The capital of Kirmae m also called Bardasbxr^ a contraction of Beh 

Ardashir, Its ancient Persian name was Guwaeblr, atabiekod into Kuwarh ir. 

See Geo tV JlmuJj, £1. 102 and n 5. 

6 It is nlfco o*Jh'd f • nnazhur in the text. * Alfio written Qusditr. 

1 Variously called Waihiud, Waibond, Wihind and Wihimd 

8 Probably a corruption of Tarsal ah,, 

# In the description of alftisshriq it is called Baghabgkdn*' 

1<> Also called Zaraudaramigh, ( Tcxt^ p. 2Q2.) G Arabioi^od form of Ck.gandL 

12 Bab Akbs.kaU 

18 Probably t>ashfc. fbn Hanqal (p. 1*96) has -tlrast. 

H Commonly Kaqiid. * 

*6 The word Is tmoerfcaiu. Written in the text. 

-W Isbljab or Asbijab. 11 Also called Arsubanlkalji,. 1 

18 Turir Zarak^ is the name of a town ; Zara|li alone that of a village in 

the same district. 

1® Called 'UkeWHKe Bala,i and Balsk, 2° Also called I)ib or Dah-Nu|ikakk- 

8i Also called Bahia p $7?;.; 
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Utlug&, Jamukat, Shilji, 1 * * Ktil, Sus, Takabkati, 

Laban, Shiiy, Abaligh, Madankath, Barmyan, Balgii, Jikark&n, 
YagS, Yakaligh, Rawftnjam, Katak, Shur Jasjimab, 8 Dil Awas, 
Jarkard* Birika V~N ukkath, Jinanjakatk, Najikath, Pan&katk/ 
Khara§hkath, Gharjand, Gkannaj, Jamfizan, 4 Warduk, Kabarnah, 
Naruadwanak, Nnjakat, Qbazak, Anudhkaili, 15 Bishkat, Barkfigh, 
Xhatunkatk, Jigliukatk, Farankod, Kadak,. Nakafak. Tail t)sh, 49 . 
Glmzkard, Zarankath, Darw&, F&radkath*, AjakU* Of the 
dependencies of Binkath is tlaq, the capital of which is Tunkath, 
with the towns of Shawakath, Banakhadb Naka^h, Balayan, 
Arbi lakh, Namvidhalagh, Kbunrrak, Sikaih. Kuhsfto, 6 Adakhkath, 

10) as, JLfrujakath, Gharjand, *Sam-Sirak, Biskatfe, Bunjikath, — 
Arsubanikath, Kurdakath, Ghazaq, Sab at, Zimin, Dlzak, 7 
Nujakath, Dizab, 8 Ivharaqanah. Khisfit, Qatawan, 9 Maraamandah. 
Nnmujftkath, — Baikand, 10 * * aj>Tawawls, Zandanah, Bamijkath, 
Khudlmankan. ‘Urwan, u Bakhsuti, 13 Sikath, Ary ami than, 18 
Warakh^bfi, 14 Zarmithan, Kamajkath, FagharainJ* Kashafgban, 
Nawhlak, Warkf, The dependency of Kish contains tbe towns 
of bTauqad-Quraisb, Sunaj and Askifa g ban, Nasaf, 18 another 
dependency, has the towns of Kasbah, Bazdnh and Sirakath. 
Samarqand,— Bunjikath, WaragW<i\ J7 Abgbar, Ku^liani, 18 Jshtl. 
Lima, Dabusiyah, Karmlniyab, Rabinjan, 19 Qatawinab. 

On the Jaihirn are the tenifcory of Khuttal ; the chief city m 
Hulbuk, and the towns arc Maraud, Andijaragh, Hal a ward, 
Lawakaud, Karbari k, Tamliyit, Iskandarab, Munk, Far gh ar and 
Bank. The towns of Tirmidh. Kalif, Zamm, Nawidab, Arnul and 

1 fihilji Or §haljl. * 

, 8 Also called Walasakun. Tho Persian g is generally written gh or j in 

Arabic, rarely k ; hence tho name of this town ia more commonly written 

Balasayhuii, 

8 Evidently Shot Chaghma, the Suit Spring. 4 * * * Jamuzan or Jahuzan. 

h Probably Izudfoitfr. 8 Moh-i-Sim , the Mountain or Bill of Silver, 

1 Or $i7<ak. * The name of this town is Qa(awan>X)iznh, incorrectly 

split bore into two separate names. (See Text, p. 265.) 

9 See the above note. 10 Or Bikand. 11 Probably Oh urchin. 

Also called Wakhsun.,' IS Also called Kiysmitijnn. 

14 Also called Barukj&ha, it Probably Faghdasin. 

i6 Also called Nakhshab. 11 Or lla’su-l-W-aragi}. 

name is also written al-Kusjuiuiyah, ^ 

Or litibinjan, 
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Farabi*. 1 * * * * The district of a 9 -Saghamyau which contains the towns 
of Barazanji, Basand, Sankardah, Baham, Zinur, llikdagbt, 8 ' - 

Shunan, Qawadiyan, Andijan, 8 Dastajird* and Hanban. SbuwS- 
mm ; b its capital on the Haital side is Kat, 6 and the towns are 
Shard am an, W ayakhan, Ardhakhiwah. Haakaf& gh , 7 Kardar, 8 
Mazd&khqan, 9 Jaghirah, Sadur, Zarcfukh, Qaryat-BavStakin and 
Madkaminiyyab . The capital of Khuwarizm on the side of 
Khurasan is al-Jurjaniyyah, and the towns are Kauzuwar, 
Zamakhshar, Riizawand, Zarmand, 10 Daskakhan-Kbas, Kbusk-* 
upidpin, Mad ami than, 11 * * * Kin wall, Kardaranjchas, Hazaf-asf, 18 
Jiqarwand,^ Saufar, Barasah, Jiiz, Darghan and Jit, 

Balkh, — Ushfurqan, 1 * Salim, Ka'tku, 15 Jah, 16 Ma dh r, Rarwaz. 
The dependency of Tuliharistan contains the towns of Walwabrpat- 
T4aqan, 17 Khulna, Gharbank, Siminjan, Iskalkand, R-iib, 18 Baghlan 
60 . A** Ulya or the upper, Baghlan as-Sufla or the lower, Aakirnislit, 
JRlwari, Srhan, Andarab 19 and Sarae^A^im. The territory of al« 
feamiyan ; its towns: Basghurfand, Saqawand, 80 Lakhrab, Badl&akil- 
$han, Banjahir, 21 Jarbayab, 22 Bar wan . w Ghazni, 211 — Kardis, 86 
Sakawand, Nawah, Bttrdan, Damrakhi, Hasljsh-Barah Fnrmul, 
Sarhun, La-jra, IQmwa^t-Ghurab, 27 Zawah, Ivawil, Kabul, 
Lam gh an, Budan, 28 Lahukar. It has the dependency of W alish- 

l Farabr or Firahr. 8 Evidently Reg Da ghf t the Sandy Desert. 

& Not mentioned again by our author. x Al-Ista kh n places it between 

Bliumau and WSshjird, at one day’s journey fttfun each. 

** This is the Wdbhjird of al-Istakhri and ]bn Hauqal, Dastajird is evjh 

dently am error for Wiishjircl. 

6 Khnwftriy.ru or Khuwaraatn, It. is, however, more generally written 

Khwarazm. 6 Or KhUj, 1 Also called »Naukabugh, the letters 

/and b being interchangeable. * Kardar or Kardar, 

* Or Mazda khknu. 10 At page of the text, tiu&' town is called 

Wazlrnmnd and at page 341- €z arm and, Zannand is most probably an error 

of the copyist, 11 Probably Madramij^an. 

1# Also called Hazar-asb. jS The name in also written Jika-rbaud 

H Also called tUaburqnn and ITshbiirqan, l& K»rku or Karkiih. 

Also called *ia and Knh, n This town is also called at-Taynqarn 

18 Rub or Hub. . I® Also called Andar&hah, 20 * Or Sakfiwaml. 

®l Also called ‘Asker Bnojahtr. 5® Or Kfirhayah. * 

*® Barwan or Farw«n (Palawan). 84 The same as Ojmsmin, 

The name is also written Kardlz, ** Or Bash ah- Barb 

»t At page 296 of the text it is called Kh mvml without the addition of 

Qfrunib. 

*® Probably Buzan. 
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i&n ; 1 jfcfl towns : A{$hin, g AsWdafali, 3 • Jlastank, Sajrfi’&fay 
SlWah, , Jiilaqan,* Ban, Qarmali, B$«ad, Da war, Banns* 

tin,* Qaryatu-Wanz, Rakhdd or Rakbwad, BakrSwadh,® Banja- 
way, 7 Tpalqan. ^vZai'anj^Kawain, 8 Zanbuk, 9 Far*h, Darhiud, ‘ 
Qarnip, K.iwarab^adi, Bftranw&dk, Kizab, 10 , 

•JVam, Kavwadikan, Hih, * at-T^q* - Har&t^-KaruLb, A«bab, a * 
Jialin as-SafalqiM* Kbaisar, Astarbiyan, Marabsdh I in depen- 

dencies are Buriiaiij, which contains the towns oi Kbarkard, 
Faljard, 13 Kusuy and Karah ; Badhaghls, with the towns of Dili is*, 
tin, 'Kfigh»u5USib, u KfcH, Busht, Jadhawa,!^ Kabrun, Kalyuni 6 
and Jabaln-1-Fidh4hah *;17 Kanj Bnstaq, with the i#wns of Baban, 1 II * 
jKaif and BagJj ; 19 Asfuzar. or Asfizar with the towns qf 
Kuwagji&n, Kuwaran, KA&hak and Adraskar. The capital of the 
territory® of Oharjistan is Absfun ; it contains also the towns of 
Shura min, Bali k an and As tabu n (?). 20 Ah Yah fid iyy a h,~-~ Anbar, gi 
Barzbr, Faray&b, Kalan, ahJnrzawan,** Marw Kharaq, Hirnmiz* 
farrah, Bilshau, Sa-njan, Sausaq&u, Sahbah, Klrau)c, g8 Sink- 
'AbbacU, Dand&naqan. its dependency is Jflarw ar-Ru^-contair- 
iug the towns of Q.asr Aliriaf and Talaqan. Here is also tjhe tq.Wit 
of Sarakhs. Qayin,— ' Tun, KJaust, Kb sir, Knri, 'fabas,* 4 nr- 

Rftqqah, Yunawid, 25 Sanawndh. 86 T^bas or tJie lower. 


I The word Widish tun is omitted in the lext. 

8 Variously written Ain him Ahshin and Bushin. 8 Also called Afibijah, 

* The name lu also written J ah til ak ho or Jahalikan. E Or SarwisiJn. 

G Written also Bakrawadk and Bakraba dh . ‘ "1 Banjaway or Fan jaw ay. 

8 Also called J uwain. ® Also Znnbuq. 10 Written also Jisah. 

II Or Aufah. 12 This M&iin is called Mai in ns-Safalqat. bo distinguish, 

it from Malta of Bu kh ara. in t he district of Naisabur. 18 Or Farkard. 

14 The name is also written Ku ^rh anabadi). Or Jadhuwa. 

U Also callo^l Kalwun. 11 c Tlio Mountain or Hill of Silver. 5 

18 Also called Babnah. 19 The name of this town is Bagh Shur, also 

written Baghehfir. 20 The wdrd is uncertain ; written in the text, 

21 Also called Qa$rud-Amir. 28 The namo is also written ahKurzuwan. 

88 Also called Xiranj. 2* X a basu-l-‘Unuub. 

86 Variously called Yunawid, Yunabid or Yunab tdh , and Junabid. , 

2« The place is not again mentioned by onr author. A14$takhrl who is 
followecLby I bn Hauqal, calls it Sanabadh, and describes it as a village ai 
about a quarter of a famafcb from N uqan which forms part of the city of T& 3 
Here is the Bhrine of ‘All far-Bidh^, son of Musi al-Katfhhn. Ibn IgUuqal 
adds that over this plaoe rises a strong and impregnable fortress. 

81 Ifabasu-fc-Tamr, 

12 



Irto6babc (r -M*iaii, ' '-•: -iTQtMrti. 

^A«4SIr^Sr t KMjSn, Riband, . ■ j&fofa . ita 

II. empot^ar© ; 1° 'JHis which has a^Tabaran,* for ita capital; of 
tern ns it lias an-Ntiqan, ar-Radakan, 1 * * * * 6 * dmiabid, 6 TF&turq&n, 
Tuni^Ebad^, ; 3® Nns&; its towns, Isfm&qan, asigarmaq&n,? 
Sarawak, 8 * Shahristanah ; * and 3° Abiward ; its towns, If aha- 
nab, 10 Ktifan. 

AcbDamaghan, — Ristftio, Muglrun, Sim nan, Zagfeoah, Biyar. 
Sbahrastan, — A baskun, Alham or Album, AstarabMI ^ 11 * Akhur., 
ar-Rib&fc, Araul, galtis, Sari yah, Milah, Mamatdr , 18 Bm jf, X^K 18 
Han, Bud, Mardjr, Namiyah, T ami sail . 14 Bar wan, — Walamir, 
Sb aklraz, Tararn or Tarim, K^basi-rn. Its dependency, al-Jll ; 
towns, Dul&b, Bailaman, Shahr, Knhan-Ru^k- Itil. — Bulgbar, 
Samandar, Suwar, liagliand, Qaishawa, al-Baidha’, Khamlij, 
Balanjar, 

|bu*dlia 4 ah, — T&ths or Tiflis, abQaTah, 16 IQjunan, Shamkur, 
.jptisiab, Bard'ij, as h- Shamakh iyali , Sharwan or Sh ir wan, Bakfih, 
Babu-UAbwab, 16, al- Abkhaz, Q&balah, gbakki, 
Walazkird Tabla. DabTl, — Badlis, Khilat, 17 Arjifib, 18 Barkari, 
Kjbuwaiy, Sal a mils* Urmiyah, 16 Dakharraqan,* 0 Maraghah, Ain*, 
Maraud, SanjSn'^r Sinjan, Qdliqakl. Ardabil, — Has ball, Tabriz 
or Tibriz, JUbarw&n, al-Mayanij, 21 as - Sara t, Wartban, Miiqan, 88 
MimadJi, Barzand. 

Ar-Raiy, — Quram, Awab, Sawab, Awab, Qazwin, Abhar, 
Zanjaii, Shala nbab, Waioaah. Hama dh aiy — Asadawadh, T&zar, 
Qarmasin, 26 Sabah, Raman or Ramin, W'abah, Sira wand, 14 has 
several great dependencies, without towns, s :cb as, Naha- 
w and, 84 with the. town of Rudlirawav; Kara}* Abt-Dulaf, With 

1 Also called Tcuraithitlo * The name is also writer Sairniwar. 

* This Malm is known as Mai in Kuwakhara. 4 Also caviled Tab a ran. 

fc Also called Ruyakttn. 8 Or Jurikwi$|b, 

1 Also called Jarmaqan. 8 Or Afrfiwah* 

® Also writteri«£hanstanah 1° Or Maihanah. ii Of Astarabadtj. 

18 Mitmatir or Mamtir. 1 R Also called Tamisafc t H Or Tamishab. 

*6 Qal'at I bn Kanduwan. 16 Called also al-Bab simply, 

W The name is also written Akhlat. Also 'written A^jrj. 

i» Also called Urumiyah. 80 Also called Kharragan, 

*1 Also called Miyanah. 8® Or Muglik&n, 

8* Also^nown as Karmamghahan. 

M Nahawand is also known as Mah al- Basrah. 
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another Kara j ; Mar j ; B&rujirii; 1 a^aitaarah,* irilitffei bpipM f 
ad*Dlnawar, 8 without towns ; and £&ahrazdr..,,«, « . •% *•# 
Al-Yabudi) v ah,~al-Madinah,* Khalanj&n, & ar-Ribat, Lurdakltn,* 
Sutoairam, Yazd, Nayin, 7 Niyastanah, 3 ArdistSn, Qashan. 

Aa*Siis» -al-Bidhan, Basmna, Bail ut, Qaryafcu-iNE.am], 'Kaj^ah, 


Jundaisabur^al-JDiz, aivRifnash, Bayuli, Qidhibin, al-Lur. Ihavo 
seen no town whatever in the district of Tustar. Al-‘Askar,~~- 
Jubak, Zaidan, Suq ath-Thalatha (Tuesday -market), Hubk-dhu- 
Qurtum. Al-Aliwaz, — Nahr Tira, Juzdak, Bin" h, SCiq al-ArbaW 82. 
(Wednesd ay-market), Hisn Mahdi, Basiy&u, Shurab, Bandam,* 
Dauraq, Kh an Tauq. Sanah, 10 Mana dh i ru-8- Sugbrif. Ad-.Dauraq, — 
Azam, 11 Bakhsaba dh . al-Diz, ®Atidabar, Azar, Jufoba, Mlr&qiyan, 
Miiathiyan. Ramahurmuz, — Sanbil, Idhaj, T train, Bazank, LacUlj 
(IharwaK, Bafaj, 18 Kuziik. 

Arrajao, — QustSn, Dariyan, Mahrubau, 13 Jannabah, Simz, Baia- 
sabur, Hinduwan. Slraf, — J or, Mlmand, Naband, as-Simak&n, 
Kh abr, Ivhawaristan. al-Grlmndijan, Kuran, Samiran, Zirabadh, 
Kajiram, Naband.Dun or the lower, Sfira, 14 Ras Ki^hm. Dar&- 
ba jird,— Tabastan or Tabistan, al-Kurdiban, Kurin, Yazdakba- 
'wast, 15 Rubtaqu-r-Rustaq, Burk, Azbarah, Sinan, Juwaim-Abi- 


1 Barujird is not again mentioned. AlJstakhri places it on the road, 
between Ramin and Kara] Abi-Dulaf, at a " distance of 1 4 farsaMt from the 
former and 10 from tho latter. Ho describes it as a place of fertility and 

great natural abundance, of about half a farsakh in length with a lesser 

breadth. Its fruits are exported to ai-Karnj and other places ; it also pro- 
duces saffron. It was first raised to the rank of a town with a minibar by/ 
Bamulah ibn ‘All, tho minister of the Abu Pulaf Family. 

8 A§-$aitnnrah is also (jailed Mihrij&nqadhaq or Mihrijanqadhaf. 

8 The same as Mlh &1-Kufah. 1 * * 4 * Madinat Isfahan. 

6 Also called Khulanjim and Khan Lanjan. 

® It is called abLurjan in al who describes as the chief town of 

as-Sardau, one of tho rmtdqs of the district of Ist ( akhr, in Faris. 

7 Not again mentioned. Al-Igfcakhn, who calls it Na’in, describes it as a 
town, in Yazd, one of the rustaqs of the district of I?jtakhr, in Faris. tfc is at 
n distance of 45/ar«aM* from Isfahan, on the outskirts of the desert, and 
possesses the only mine of silver throughout Faris. 

8 Yaqut, who calls it Niyasiar, describes it as a fortress between Qashan 

and Qnxmn. gee Mu'jamu-l-Buldan, IV. 854. ) 8 Also called Mandatm 

1° Or Wasnali. S U The name is also written A jam. 

I* Also written Babaj . 13 Qr Mahruban, , / ^ 

Ottlled also Siru and Sura. * 

* 6 Or, according to the Reman pronunciation, Yaafdakjjilst. 
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Sip rS al - Bai dh a\ FaftS, al-Ma$$, KA1, 
Jut, KArazin, JDa$gt-BariB, Jamm, Jubak, JaaukSn, Kftrd, 1 II 
Bajjab, Hazard Abak. Shahrastaii , --Dam, K&zar&a, JSpamth, 
an-NubHiidajau, Kariyan, Kundarati, Tawwaz, Rammn4-Akr&<l, 
Juttfea^ 8 Sbagbt. I^takhr,— Harat, Maibu&k, Mi’la, al-Fahraj, 
al-Birah, Sarwaatan, 4 Usbanjan, 6 Bawwan, 5 gbahr-Batiq, Ord, 7 

Bun, Dih Usbfcuran, 8 Kburramah, Tark-Nl^aia, 9 §ahah, 

Bardasir, — Mahan, Kughun, Zarand, Janzariidb, Kub-Bayan, 
Qftwaf, Zawar, Unas, Kbunawab, Ghubaira, KarisJ)tau. Its depen- 
dency, Kfeabis ; towns, Nasjiak, Kas&id, Kuk, Ka£harwA Isolated 
Ihyras, Janzaru^li, Firzin, Najit, Kbair, Marzuqan, as-Suraqln, 
Magbun, Jairuqan. As-Sh-ajan, — «B inland, figli«Sbimat, Wajib, 
Bazurak^ IQnir, Da^bt-Barin, 10 KnsJnstan. N arm asir, — Bah ir , 
KArak, Raikan, Nasa, Darjin. u Bamm, — Darghm, fddltan, 
A warak, Mihrikird, Rayin, Ma’lu, Ra’in. Jlraft or Jiruffc,— Bas, 
Jakia, Mann q an, Darahq&n, J uwl-Snlaiman, i8 Kub-Barjan, Kubia- 
|ln, 18 Ma gb un, Jaw aw an, Walashjird, Rudh,akan, Darfanl. 14 

.Bamiajbur, — Masbkah, 1 * Kij , 15 Sari-8ha.br, Barbur, J^mwaslt, 17 
yDamandan, JalakJ 8 Dazak, Dasbt-‘Ali, at-Tiz, Kabartuii, Rasak, 
Bib, Band, Qasr-Qand, Asfaq&h, FahabFahrah, Qanbala, Arma’il. 

Waihind, — Qamubul, Kanbayab, Subarah llribah, ZahU, 

Har, Barbi raw a. Qnzdar, — Qandabil, 19 Bajatbrad, Jathrad, 80 

53 , Bak&nan, Khuzl, llustakuhaiv Miirdan, 81 Rudli. Masakan, Kakar- 
kbr, Mahali, Klzkanan, Surah, Qusdar. AI-Man§urah,~~ Daibul, 
Zandarayij, 88 Kadar, 8S Mayil, Tanbali, Birun, Qall&rl, 84 Annari, 

1 Also written Kurd. 

* At page 45b of the text it is called Afcar-S&bur. 

5 Called 3 unbadk-Mallaghan. 4 Also called fiarwasir 

6 The name is also written al-Usbanjan, 

<1 This Bawwun is called Bawwan KirmSn, {.$*, Jhiwwfin of Kirxmni, to 
distinguish it from the celebrated town of Bawwan, in t ho district of Si bur, 

I Or Urd, 8 ‘The Village of Camels/ called a!i*o by its Arabic 

name Qaryatu-l-Jimal. 8 Called also Tarkhni^cn. 

f° t At pug© 471 of the text it is called Da«2±t Bar. 

II The name is also written Darrin, W Or Kahr Stdaiman. 

Ji Quhiabih (or Quiustan} Abi Ghaniui. 

W. The name is also written Darbani, i* Or Mashkfb 

M Also called Kis. I 1 ! A, Iso written Khuw&g. Or Jalaq. 

18 Or Qandabil. *8 The name is also written Kfij^rad, 

*1 Also written DamuiSdln. & Also called Iftandarij. 

88 Or Kadar, 44 ’Or Qallari ; v 



BttUari, al-Maswahf, al-Bahrdj, 1 * * Biniyab, 

Subarah, Kla§&>* iSaimur.* "K . V- 1 y, 

Zabid,— Ma‘qir, JC&drah, Mahj am, Maur, 4 * Afcatjab, 

Ghalafiqah, Mukha. aUJIirdab, ai-Jnraib, ai-Lafi*ab, ShftrmaK al- 
‘Aifelrab, Ranqah, al-Sba^uf, as-S&dd, al-Jaradali, al-$arar$hab. 
The dependency of ‘Akhthab ; iowus, Bai§h, al-Juraib, Haly, as- 
Sirrain. ^an^-^-Sa'dah, Najran, Jurash, al-‘TJrf, Jtibl&n, tiil- 
Janad, Dfa am&r or Phi mar, Nas&fan, Yah$ib, aft- Su (rill, 6 al- 
Mudbaikbirah, Kfcaulan. Makkab,— Miuti, Aniaj, al-Ju^ftih, al- 
Fur\ Jabalab, Mahftyi*, Ida&h&h, at-Ta’if, Bald^h. 6 The depen* 
dency of Yathrib; towns, Badr, al-Jar, YanbuS aPUabairah, ai- 
JJaura’, al-Marwah, Suqya-Yazld, JQbaibai*. The dependency of 
Qurh j capital, Wadi-l-Qura ; towns, aUHijr, 7 al*‘Aunid 8 Bad&- 
Ya'qub, Bbabbab, an-Nabk. Suhar, — Nazwah, aS*Sirr, Dhank, 
jHafit, Daba, Sal ut, dull afar, Sarnad, Lasya, Milab, The depen- 
dency of Mahrah; towns, ash- Shihr, . . . The dependency of al- 
Ahqaf ; chief town, Hatjhramaut,* Tbo dependency of Saba. The 
dependency of ai-Yamamak, Al-A^sa’, — az-Zarqa.’, Sabun, Uwal, 
ftVTTqair. 

Al- Basrah, — al-Ubutlah, Nahru-d-I)air, B Matara, 9 Madbar, Nahr 
Zaban, Badrtin, Bay an, Nahrn-l-Amir, Nabrn-l-Qadim, 'Abbadan, 
Aba-1 -IQba^ib, NTahr-Dubba, al-Muttawwi‘ab, al-QjnrJal, io al-Maftab, 
al-Ja‘fariyyah* Al-Kufab, — Hamm&m 'TJmar, 11 al-Jami‘a in, Sura, 
an*Nil, al-QSdisiyyah. ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Ba gh dad. — Baradln, an- 
Kahraw&n, Kftrah, ad-Daskarah, Taras tan, H&ruuiyyah, J alula, 
Bajiera, Baqubah, BuwaHriz, Kalwa dlt a. Darzljan, al-Mada’in, 
Asbanabr, GH, 1 * Sib, Dairu-l-'Aqul, an-hTu'maniyyali, Jabbnl, 

1 Or aJ-Bahraj. * s Also written Kina?. * 8 Also called Saimur. 

* The same as if i !?h Idf MarsS * s h - 8 h a r j ah . 6 Also called Suhuta,. 

8 Not again mentioned. has a IlaJdah which he describes as pne of 

the towns situated on the shore of the Sea of Syria, i c., the Mediterranean, 

in the vicinity of Jabalah. It has been in ruins since the time of Mu‘awiyuh. 

M&kkah is sometimes called al-Baldab with roference to Qur’an, XXXIV. 14. 

I klijr S|lih. 8 Nahru-d-Dair, according to Yfiqut (IV. 839), is a 

large canal, between al*Ba?rah and Mat lira, about twenty fawaib* distant from 

the former* It was called Nahru-d-Dair, ‘the canal fif the Monastery,’ from a 
monastery that stood at Its mouth called Dairu-d-Ditylar. Here is n pleasant 
little town where most of porcelain vases fot|tid in abBa^rah and its 
neighbourhood are manufactured. ‘ 9 Also written Mat a rah. 

i9 Ahso al-Qiudalab, H Hammarn Ibn *Um&r. 

1^ Also written JiL 
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'Abarta, Babil, Hubair&h, 1 < 'Abdae, XahrawS* ■ 

Famu-§.§il}i, JW hr Sabus, Barmakan, Badhibin, Quraqubah, 
S iy ad ah, as- Sikr, Qu rqfif , 8 at-Tib, Lahban, al-Basamiyah, Bdisab. 
The dependency of ai-Bata’ih j capital, a§u$aliq ; towns, «Tamidah» 
Hnrar, $-Badd&diyy ah , az-Zubaidiyyaii. Hul w an, — 5baniq!a, 

Zabnjan, aFMarj * Shalasbilan, al-Jaiaid, al-Hurr, as-Sirawan, 
B4 Bandanijan.^ S&marra, — al-Karkh, ‘IIMbara, ad-Dur, al-Jami £ ain, 
Bait, Radhanat, 6 Qasru-l-Jass, Bari, Aiwana, Bariqa, Sindiyyah, 
Raqafrubab, Bimimma, al-Anbar, Hit, Takrit or Tikrifc, as-Sinn. 

ABMausil, — Nanawa , 7 abHadithah, Ma‘latb§,ya , 8 aBHaftaniy- 
yah, Talla*far^t Sinjar, al-Jibal, Balad, Adhramalu Bavqa‘id, 
Namibia, Bara, Kafarfcutka, Ra’&’.t-l^Ain, TJramanlu. A^id, — ~ 
Mayyafariqiii, Tall Fafau, H ian Kail a, a] -Far, Had&iyaF Ar- 
Raqqah, — nl-Mubtariqali, ar-Rafiqah, gbanuqab, al-Bannh, Tall 
Mahra, Bfrjanvaii, Hi an Masiamab, Tar‘uz, H air an, ar-Ruba, 
dependencies are the following: Jazarat-Ibn-TJrnar ; towns. 

^Faiafeabur, B^ainatba, al-Mughitbah, az-Zawazan. Sarnj ; towns. 
Kaftoib, Kafarninn. Al-Furat ; chief city, Qarqissiya ; towns, 
ar- Kabbah, 10 ad-Daliyah, ‘ A nab. al-Haditbab. AFQabQsr ; chief 
city, c Ar§bau ; towns, al- Husain, h sh* 8h am si ni y y ah , Mikism, 
Bukairad- 4 Abbas, al-Kiiakbah, as-Sakiniyyab, at-Tunanir. '»■' . 

H al ab,~- A n takiy ah , B§ Jis , Sumaisat, ul-ALa^arrafatn, 11 Manbij, 
Bayyas, at- Tinai^'/Q in na sri n r as-Suwaidiyyah. Him§,~-“Salamiy~ 
yah, Tadmur, al-Ebunasirah, Kafartab, al-L&glxiqiyyah, Jabalah, 
J ahull,* 8 Antarsns, Bulimias, tBsimd-SQiawabi, Lajjun, Rafaniy- 

\ ' 1 »' 

1 Qa^r 1 bn Hubuirah, 2 A contraction from Nafcr Abba, a canal 

i n the neighbourhood of Baghdad called after Abba, son of as-Samghan, 
the Nabathman, the person who dog it. * 

& Also written Qurqub. * Marj al-Qabah. 6 Or Bandanijim 

6 Or Eadbimat. 7 Also called Nmaw^, 

8 The name is also written MaUaJ^ava. & Also wntl^n Tall A‘far. 

Xnown as Rahbat-Ibn-Tauq. ,l M a ‘arratu-n • N . Cm-in aud Ma'arrat 

Qirmasrin. 18 Yaqut (XI. 34), mentions a place called aLJubml, the 

Libido Mountain, as being in tbo neighbourhood of 1 liras. Ho also mentions 
a town called Jnbail , near the sea-coast of Syria, -at eight fur^akAs to the oast 
of Bairut. In 496 of the Rijrah, the to** u oi dubail was besieged and 
reduced by fearnii, the Franc, ah Y aqui cabs him. It remained in the 
possession of the Francs for about ninety years, till re -taken by Salahu-d-Din 
in 683 H. §alaljn-(l-Din placed in it a garrison of Kurds, but fen years after 
those very Kurds sold it to tbo Francs and worn wither no one knows, #At the 
time of Yoqut. it was still in the bauds ol the f’rancs, 
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nab, gjjaizar, Wadi Bu tnan. Dimasliq,**-? 
fe»id&, Beirut, 4 Arqah, Atrabulus, 1 aa-Zaba- 
dftni. The dependency of al-Biqa* ; chief city, Ba‘labakk towns, v 
Kamid, ‘Arjamush, X a ha liyyah, — Baisftpg A$kii 4 afe ? Qad|», Kabul, 
al-LajjQm, ‘Akka, §iir, al-Faradhivah. 'ffi Ar-Baralah, — Baitu-1- 
Maqdis, Bait-Jibrll, Gbazzah, 'Asqalan, Y&fah, Airsuf, Qaisariy- 


yah, N&lulus, Ai^a 1 * * , ‘Amman. Sugiar, —Wallah, 5 * ‘Ainunft,* 
Mady&n, 4 Tabuk, Aihralji, Ma’&b, Miran. 

^Al-Faranm,— ml-Baqqarah, al- W airadah , al* 4 A dsh, Tinnis, 
Bimyat, ShatS, Babqu. Al-'Abbasivyah, — Shubru-wazah^ Daman* 
bur, Sanhiir, Banh^-l^Asal, Shafcntif, Malij, Dtmlrah, Burah, 
Baqablah, Sanhdr, ft Bans, 7 ,? Sandafa, 3 and seven other towns 
known each by the name of Mahallah * Bilbais, — Maahtul, Faqus, 65. 
J urjir, Sandafa, Bauh§-l* 4 Asal, Damn; a, 10 * T^kb> a T an f a tt aiia 
which is, the same as Bair Nafcay. 12 Al-Iskandariyyah, — ar- 

Basjhid, Mab^Bat-Hafs, DhMu-1* H umam. Barulins. Al-Fustat,-— 
al-Jazirah, ab Jizah, al-Q&hirali, al~ 4 Aziziyyah, 4 A in* Shams, 

Bahna, l & id -Mahallah, 14 San data, Dauianlmr, Hulwan, al-Qnlzum. 
Uswan,— Qus, IkJimlm, BnlyanS, Taba, Snmusta, ■ Bii§u*, 15 
iJshmunain, Ajmah The dependency of al-Fayyum. , 

Barqah , — R» madah , Atrabulus^ Ajdabiyah, as*Sus , 17 Sabrah, 
..Q&bis, Ohafiq. Balarm, — al-IQxalisah, Atribfhsh, Mazar, £ Ainu-l- 
Maghalta, QaFatu-l-Balliit, Jirjant, Bhthirah, Sahtqusab, Lantini, • 


1 Also called Tarabnlns. s Also called Ailah. 

$ Called ‘Ain. Oua in Yaqut y see Afu'jamu-UBuld/in, III. 764*. 

.* Madyan ghuV.ib. 6 Called also fjjhubru simply. 

ft Sanhur &?-Snglira, or the lesser. 

7 The word is uncertain. Written u-y iu the text. 

8 Also written Sandafa. 9 Of the seven M ah all ah s six are mentioned in the 

Asc ription of Egypt, namely, Maliallat Sidr, Mahallat Karmin, alAldhallatud- 

Kabirah, Mafyallat Z&id, Malmliat Haf$ and Mahal l at Ziyad. 

1° The same as Damlrah. U This Thkb is known as T^kh Mazyad 

(Yaqui, III. o56). Yaqut mentions two other villages called TuMt. iu Upper 

Egypt, 1* Tantatkana or Dair Na^ay is the Tandatt of Ibn Hauqal 

and the modern Tanpi. Ibn Hauqal (p, 92) describes it as a largo pleasant 
village wi^h a pretty mosque, a bath and market-places. It is Burro anded by 

a number of hamlets and has a sub -govern or attended by a personal guard of 

horse and foot. It Bahna, Bahnaya or Balm ayah. 

1* Al-Mahallatud-Kabuah. i& Also called Eusir Quridus. 

w Thfe namo is also written Tarabulus. 

17 The Marsa Sum of Keith Johuslon, plate 37 Lb* 



Alyaj, FatarnawS,* f aharmin , Miqti«ij, Masainah, 
Rimfcftb, Danmuaagli, Jaras, Qal'fttu4-Qawavib, . 
Qal‘at*Abl-'It 9 fUr, Ba$ariiyid», I&irmah, B&rqM, Qurliyun, 

Qanmfch, Barjiniq, Akhyas, B&ljah, Bartaimah, Al-Qairawau,— 
Sabrab, Aifaqus, al-Mahdiyyah, Susah, Tunis, Banjsard, T&bar* 
q^h, Marsa-l-Sfeaw, Bunah, Bajab, Lurbus, Qaruah, Marm&ah, 
Mas, Baaja^; Marnaajannab, Sabibah, Qamudah, Qaf$ah, Qasfci- 
86. Hy&h, Nafaawab, Lafis, Au<Jfcah, Qalanis, Qabisfeah, Bu§fab, 

; La jam, Jazirat-Abi-gliank, Bagbay, Suq-Ibii-Elala|, 
Bulanab, al-Masi)ah, Aahlr, Suq-IIamzah, J agi rat-BanbZagljftn* 
nayab,* MattijaY Tanas, IJar, SnqJbrahlm, aLGjbtuzzah, Qal‘at- 
Burjuinab, Bagljir, Y'alal, Jabal , : Tujau, 3 Wahran, Jarawa,* 
ArazkulJ Malllah, 6 Nak&rJ Sab tali, 8 Knizawab, Jabal Zalagb, 
Asfaqus, , Man astir, Marsa-l-Hajjamin, Bauzart, TabarqAh, Hay* 
y|jab, Lurbus, MarsS-l-Hajar, Jamuuas-a^-Sabun, Taras, Qasp- 
ffifali, Naftab, Taqiyus Known as Madmatu-l-Quslir, Miskiyanab, 
|P3|,gJi$y, Ditfanab, ‘Aiuu-l-’Asafir, Bar Maluwwal, Tubnall, 
Maqqarab, Tijis, Madlnatu-l-Maliriyynq Tamasant, Dakknrna, 
Qa§ru4«2fnqb Baku 1 a, ubQnsfcantiTuyyah,, Mila, Jijil, Tabarrit, 
Satif, Ikija, Marsa-d-I)ajjaj, 9 Ashir. T a h ar t, — Yam ma m ah , 

Tagbalisiyah, Qabat.Jbni-I-Harah, Hazarah, al-Ja‘bab, Gbadlni-d- 
Duru c , Lapayab, Mindas, Suq-Ibn-Hablab, Matma|ab, Jabal 
Tujan, Wahran, Shalif, Tlr, al-Ghuzzah, Suq-Ibrahim, Rahbayah, 
aKBatbab, 10 az-Zaitunah, Tamamma, Ya^ud, al-IOja4hra\ Wat ifan, 
Tanas, Qa§ru-l~Fnlus, Baljtriyyah, Suq Kara, Manja^ah, Awazka, 
Tabrin, Suq Tbn Mablul, Baba, T a w I ja t - Ab! * Mu ghdl , T&mazlt, 
T&wilat, Laghwa, Fakkan. SijitmasaF,— Darab, Tadanaqusat, 

Atl^ar, !.la, W ail&mia, Hisu Ibn Salih, an~Nahha$m, Bisnu*®, 
Badan, Hilal, luisala, Darn- b Anri r, Ilisn Bai4rab, u aMjQbi^amat, 

l Also written B&fcarnuw©. 

* Or J asarat-BauI-Zaghariuay . S Also written Jah%l Tujan. 

* Galled also Jura wah. * At page, 240 it is nailed Aiashqur. 

* Yaqiit (IV. 641), describes it as town cm h%e shore, not far from, 
Sabtah [Ceuta]. See also Ibn Hauqal, p, 53, 

1 Also called Nftkur. $ Also written k , 

® The name of this town is t^erywhere written Marsa-d-Dajpj, with a 
double/. But if M. Rein awl is right, as certainly ho is, in saying tl&t the . 
name moans "pert am pouh* 1 (G4p. d’Abouli I. 1 75, n 3), the correct pronun- 
ciation can only be Marw'd-lhijvj, as we have written it at p. 44 <mte< 

10 Al-Batha’. H Oftlted also IJ^nu-l-Barar. 
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Tazrut. PaE,— al-BasraL, ZlaM,lal.Jafid,Suqii4-Katami, Watgl^ii* 87. 
Sabu, Sanbftjah, Huwarah, Tiza, M#tmatali, Kazatmayah, 
Sala, Madmai-Banl-Qarbas, Mazbahiyyah, Azill,* Sab la,* Balad 
Obtimar, QaBatti-n-Husnr, Nakur, I * * * * * * 8 9 Balash, MarnSsah, TabaridS, 

S&‘* another town,* Miknasah, 6 QaPat Shamit, Madaln Barjati, 
Awazka, Tfyunff., Maksin, Aralil, AmlSh - A bi-1- Hasan, Qas|lnah, 6 
Nafzawah, Niqawus, Biskarah, QablEhab. Its dependences * 
Az-Zab * capital, al-MasIlab ; towns, Maqqa^ab, Tnbnah, Biskarah, 
Badis, Tahudlxa, Jamila, Bantiyfis, Adnah, Agblr. 

Tan jab ; towns, Walilah, Madrakah, Matrukah, Zaftun, G-jbuzzab, 
Qlturrniah, al-Hajtr, Ma-jaraqara, al-Baidha’, aMjfhajhra*. T ar * 
ffinab, — Agjpnat, Waila, Wmikali, T&ndali, Mft&sah, Zaffun, 
Ghuzzaii, Glmnurah, al-Hajir, Quitfui, 7 aBEJadhra’. 8 Among 
tlie noted towns of Qurtufrah are the following,— -Tulaitulah, 
Laridah,* Tutilab, Saraqustali, Turtusbali, Balansiyab, Mursiyah, 
Bajjanah, Maliqah, Istijah, Ttayyah, 10 Jayyan, Siautarah, il * * * 
Gbafiq, 18 Turjalah, 18 Quriyab, Maridah, Bajah, Shantirin, 
UkhsJKumibah,** J&jiblliyah, Sadunab, 15 * * Jabal Tariq, (jarmunab, 
Maurur, al-Jazmih. 1 * Had I entered al-Andalus I would have 

* 

I Also written Azilah, 8 Also written Sabtah. 

8 Or N ilk fir. 

* Cf. page 230 of the text. ‘And between Fas and Sa‘ in the rmtuq of 

Miknf 3atU'?< Siighah, there is a large pleasant town abounding with trees and 

rivulets, the n.nnc of which I do not remember? 

8 Called Miknasatn-s-Saghah. 

« Probably Qasbliyah. 1 See Yaqiit, IV, 216. 

8 The editor rnrafferks here that these are only repetitions, bat that he did 

Hot wish to omit them for the reason that they form different readings, and 
especially on account of the name which stands for al-Bai^ha*, as it 

serves to make the name in the MSS. of lbn Khnrdadiibnh intelligible. 

9 b6rida. YacfTit, IV. 341. G4o. d’Aboulf., I. 260. The Ilerda of the 
Romans situated on the right or western (not eastern as in Abnd-Fida’j bank 
of the river Segre, the principal tributary of the Ebro. Smith, X J . 316, 

10 Cttlled Itayyu in Jbn tfauqnl. p. 76. Ynqut, II, 892. It is the town of 
Arohidona. (See Descriptio al-Msgribi, p. 109). 

II Yaqiit, HI. 327. The editor is not certain of this reading and suggests 

Nafzah. 1 t . .* < 

is A fortress in the district called Fab$a*BBall ufc. Y nq fit, III. 769. 

Also call Turjilah. It is in the of MIridah [Merida, Emeritaf 

at six days' journey to the west of Qnrtttbah. Yftqut, I. 836. 

J 4 Also wriUen &k«ehnnubah. 16 Also called Sha^auah. 

w AlJaziratu-l-KhudUra’, 

13 . 
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dviVM the V?ho\e territory Into districts, because of the many 
towns, countries and tracts tliat it contains. It is equal in size 
to Haital, or even larger. A few of the cities of Islam have 
altogether been left out in this account, as we are unacquainted 
with them*; al-AndaUx, however, is comparable to the African side 
of this province, or v* ry nearly so. * According to Ibn IjQiur- 
da.dh.bah, it has forty cities . namely, those enumerated above. 

68 . The Climates of a hi* 'V .-kld and iju*. P.,smoN of the QriiLAU.. 

Know that everyone who linn written on this object gives 
the number of 'the climates as fourteen ; 1 seven open to view 
and inhabited ; and seven, not habitable. I have heard it 

t The division of the surface of t-ho globe into o; * »i- rh’matop. is bor- 
* ovrni iiorn the Greeks, hh the word itself implies. Krone ihe ivieoov t « rite 
arctic, circle Ptolemy mokes sixteen climates of which twelve uro deiormined 
by the increase of half an hour in the* length of midsummer-day, Tlie twelfth 
climate ends in hit, 58 . The Arabs, however, for reasons explained in 
Keinaud’s Introduction to the Geography of Abu-LFidu’ (p. 224 ct scfj), have 
adopted a division into seven climates, also determined by the increase of 
half an hour in the longest, day. But in order to comprise the most important 
portion of the habitable world within these climates, they did not begin 
at the equator but at about 12° 30' north of it, ending at the 50° 4' parallel of 
latitude. The following table shows the seven climates as delineated by 
Arab geographers, it may be observed that there is a slight, difference in 
the degrees of latitude as compared with the account given in Abn-l-Fida* 
(Geographic, j. 10 et «»<*); this has been done to bring the table ink» exact 
Conformity with that of Ptolemy given in Smith’s Dictionary of G. and K, 
Antique ies, p. 297. 


Cum ate. 

Longest day. 

Lr m 

1 M<K. 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

I 

12 h. 45 m. 

13 h. 

12° 30 f 

16° 27' 

11 

13 h. 15 m. 

13 h. 30 m. 

2u 15' 

23° 51' 

ill 

3 3 h. 45 m. 

It h. 

27 12' 

30° 22' 

IV 

14 li 15 m. 

It h 30 ra. 

83 18' 

36° 0' 

V 

14 li. 45 m 

15 ii. 

38° 35' 

4(4 56'. 

VI 

15 li. 15 m. 

15 h. 30 m. 

43° 4' 

1 45° , 1' 

VII 

15 h. 45 m ! 

! 

16 h. 

46' 51' 

48° 32' 


The seventh climate ends in hit. 50® 4" where the longest day is 16 h. 15 m. 
See Ain-i*Akbari (Jarrett), f II. 43 t Y. vq, The division into climates was 
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said by an astionomer that* all living beings dwell m the 
west, and that none live in the east on account of the extreme 
heat; but I have heard another one say, on account of the cold. 
The distance from the extremity of al- Ma gh rib to the furthest 
limits of habitable land, at the end of the country of tile Turks, is 
computed as six hundred pavas&ngH 1 in a direct, undeviating course* 
It is on this basis that the authors already mentioned have 
written their treatises on Hiis subject, and the following account is 
partly derived from these treatises and partly from the statements 
of some eminent astronomers J have met. The subject is very 
important in determining* the direction of the Qiblah, and the 
relative position of the different countries in respect thereto, for 
some people, I find, have differed from, the rest in these particulars, 
and have altered* the QfbJah, and made Its position a matter of 
controversy. Had they been well-informed in this respect, they 
would not have differed about its position, nor would they have 
changed what was fixed by the ancient authorities. * 

The earth is nearly spherical in shape. It lies within the vault 
of heaven, as the yolk within the egg; and the air, which is all 
around the earth, attracts it on every side towards the heavens. 
The reason why living beings retain their stability on the face of 
the earth is that the air attracts all the light particles of matter 
in their bodies and the earth the dense particles ; for the earth 
is analogous* to the loadstone which attracts iron. An example is 
given in illustration of the physical facts in connexion with the 
heavens: it is that of a turner revolving a hollow body with a 
walnut placed inside of it; the point of the illustration being 
that when the hollow body revolves, the walnut stands motionless 
in the middle 

The earth is divided into two equal parts by the equator, which 
extends from east to west and defines the length of the earth. 
It is the greatest line on the terrestrial globe, as the Zodiac is the 

applied only to the northern hemisphere ; but in Altnag. ii 6, Ptolemy makes 
one climate to the south also, beginning at the equator and ending in lat. 
ltP 25 f . Some Arab geographers, again, divide the southern hemisphere into 
seven climates as well, thus making the fourteen climates of our author; 
bnt this division servos no practical end and is generally left; out of account. 

1 We should probably read two thousand and six hundred ; see infra , 
p. 106 #1. 1. 

* The text roads V!j"^ Jh but the correct reading ia undoubtedly J< 
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gveat«st line in the heavens. The earth’s breadth extends from the 
Pole, round which Suhail (Canopus) moves, to the North 
Pole, around which the constellation Baniit Na‘s]i (Ursa) moves. 

The circumference of the eart h at Jdie equator is three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees; the degree is twenty-five parasangs; 

59 the i irr. inference of the earth is therefore nine thousand para- 
sangs. From Tie equator to each of the poles is ninety degrees ; 
and the same extf nt measures the distance of the eaHh in a lati- 
tudinal direction, hat the inhabited parts do not extend to more 
than twenty-four degrees below the equator, the rest being com- 
pletely covered * by the sea*. The northern quarter of the globe 
therefore, is the only part inhabited; for while the southern 
quarter is not habitable, the half of the earth that is beneath 
ns does not contain any inhabitants. The two quarters known to 
the world have been divided into the fourteen. e!t mates referred 
to above. 

# The First Climate. ‘Extent., T8,f>00 parasangs ; brea (it h, 1995 
parasangs. 1 It begins whore the shadow at noon in the equinox 
is 1 -;?-/> feet; and ends where it is at this time, 2ij feet. Tho distance 
laterally from one side (o the other us about ThO miles; a mile 
measuring 4,000 cubits. Its middle lies near >au'a,’, ‘Adau 5 * * 8 and 
al-Ahqaf, and that extremity which is adjacent to Syria passes 
through Tihamah, near Mak kali. It thus contains such principal 
towns as Saida’, ‘Adorn, Hadhrnmaui, Nujran. Jura«h, Jaishart. 
Sa‘dah, Tabalah, Tlman and al-Bahrain, the southernmost of the 
country of the Sudan [ Blacks j, to al -Ma gh rib, and also parts of 
the continents of India and (Tuna, adjoining tho soa-count. All 
places having the same latitude as these, to the cast or to the west, 
are likewise contained in this climate. 

Tho Second Climate begins where the shadow at noon in the 
equinox, as already said, is 2;* feet , and the distance from one 

5 The Editor of the Text note? tho abrimlifv d ffiean figures. Our 
author is nowJiere ho inuecurute as when he is quoting o-hers. ihnu-l- 

FiiqTh (KitdbU’l-Buldan, p. 0), gives th»*r.e figures ns 1 ht- length arid breadth, 
* not of the first climate alone, bnt nf the seven dumu-ea taken together. But 
this writer is himself nt fault: in hv makes liie seven climates of equal 
length and breadth, and gives iho extent *<f one as 5,500 para pangs h y 285; 

the total extent of the climates tuken togetlier onnnot accordingly be 38,500 
parasangs in longfch by 1,005 in breadiu ; needless to say it will in that caso 
be 5,500 by 1,995. * * 

8 ‘Adftn is in the south of the first climate. See taquf, ]. 29, 
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side of it to the other is 350 miles, in a straight line. Tit? mitMjp 
part lies Dear Yatkrib ; the extremity f urthest to the sonth, behind 
Makkali ; arid that towards the north, near ath-ThaMabiyyah, 
Makkali and ath-TJpiTahiyyah lie therefore between two climates* 

Of the .towns situated in this climate are the following*; Makkali, * 
Yatkrib, ar-liabadkah, Fa.i&, nth Tkadahiyyah, Us wan of Egypt, gQ, 
and thence to the borders of Nubia, and also abMansfiiah, al* 

Yam amah and a part of the territories of as- Sind and al-Hind, 

All places in a line with these, to the east or to the west, are 
likewise contained in this climate. 

The Third Climate begins where the noon-duv shadow is 3 g j 
feet; and e n d h where it is, at the time of equal days and nights, 
feels. The day attains a length of fourteen hours in the 
middle of it, which lies near Mady&n, the city of Khu‘aib [Jethro], 
on the side of Syria, and near Waqisah on the side of al-Traq* 

Its breadth is about oOO miles and a half, 1 in a direct line. 

A tk- Tkadabiy yah and all places, east and west, having the same 
latitude, are on its extremity furthest to the sooth ; and Ba gh dad, 

;s %>•• ridahar of al-Hiud, ai-Tlrdnnti at.! Bairut,-on the ex- 
tremity adjoining Syria; so also are all places on ! : >ainc latitude, * 
to the east and to the west. V* yj .,«♦ } f \ : < pbmiv in a line with 
if, to the east and to the west, aiu d t retire betw-tt c two climates. 2 
OF the towns contained wjHiiu this (dimate are Hm following: 
al-Kufah, al -Basrah, Wasit, Mist ■.*’ Fhundariyyalg .tr-Ujimlah, 
al-Urdumi, Uimashq, ‘Asqaliin, th- '■! ■<*,) iiand, Qandahar of 
al- Hind, the coasts of Kirmfiu Sijistau, abt^urawau. Ivaskar and 
al-Mauayin. All places on the same. latitude hk those, are likewise 
contained in this climate. 

The Fourth Climate begins where the shadow at the time 
o v, iced is 4 J feet. Its breadth is some 200 mites and upwards, 
in a. straight line. The middle part of it lies near Jbtyir, MAuhij, 
Hrqah, Salauiiyyah and ^Hunis, in the direction of ar-ftniy ; the 
lower extremity which adjoins ah ; Iraq, near Baghdad and ‘ 
places on its latitude, east and west; and its upper extremity to* 


1 The text roads j ; but this reading is prokmb an error for j 
and upward#, a word twice repeated further on. 

This is a mistake Waqi^ah being in the middle of th(: elimato, it cannot 
be on the. border-line of two climates. Baghdad, FSrie and the other countries 
which ho mentions are thus uilnuuM. Cj> Viqc t, db 
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wards Syria, near 'Qaliqalu and the? shores of Tabaris tan to Ardabil 
and Jurjau and «places of the same latitude. Of remarkable towns 
situated in 'it are the following : Nasi bln, Dara, ar-Raqqah, 
Qinnasrln, Halab, Harran, Sumaisat, tbe frontier towns of Syria, 
abMausil, Samaria, Wuhvan, Sbabrazur, Masabadhan, ad-Dinawar, 
Nahawand, Hama dh an, Isb&han, al-Mara gli ah, Zanjan, Qazwm, 
61 * Tus, Balkh and all places coming near to these towns in latitude. 

The Fifth Climate begins where tbe shadow is 5-J® feet. The 
distance laterally from side to side is about 230 miles, in a straight 
line. Its middle lies in the vicinity of Tafils ill the province of 
ar-Rihab, of Murw in Khurasan, and of the country of Jurjan 
and all the places on this line tc the east and west. Its upper 
.extremity towards the north is near Dabil ; and it contains 
amongst other towns, Q all q :0 a, Tabaris tan, Malatjah, Kumiyah, 
Dailamnn, Jilfm, ‘Animiiriyah, Sarakbs, Nasa, Biward, Kushsh, 

Andu ius, all places hi the neighbourhood of Eifuniyah, and 
A Utah; ih ( At tniia), 

Th< I Cimv.R*’ begins where the shadow is: fijjj feet. The 
ftlm*' «■; M.i h one foot more than at its beginning ; and 
its breadth is some 200 miles and upwards, in a direct line. Its 
lowe> f on ants the south is conterminous with the 

norfherumot : limit ,d the lifth climate: and that is the latitude 
of Dabil^ cast and west. Its uppermost extremity towards the 
north lies near tbe territory of Khuwariziu and tlie country beyond, 
and near Asbijab which ad joins the laud of the Turks ; and its 
middle part, uearul-Qmb.it * *ih, Arcal in Khurasan, Fargbanah 
and all places on this line to the east, and to the west, it contains 
SamarqAnd, Ihodjuihh, Qahahih, al-Khazar, al-J-1, the northern 
parts of ah A nd alas and the southern parts of the country of the 
Saqalibah ( hm vs). 

The Seventh Climate begins where the shadow A 7^ ( * a/ j at the 
end oi the sixth climate; for the end of the sixth ■ *» lb.* bi. ginning 
of , the seventh climate. Its southern extremity lies where the 
northernmost boundary of the climate cniitigwoua. to It, which is 
the sixth, is situated : and that is the latitude of Khu wiirizm and 
Turarband, to I lie cast and west. Its furthest extremity .towards 
the nor tli lies in the remotest parts of the country of t he Slavs, and 
the territories of the Turks adjoining Kh uwamm on the north. 
Its middle passes through the country of al-Lari, with no .towns 
that* are known. 
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‘Abdu-llah, the son of ‘Am f, saith : the earth has an extent? 62# 
of 500 years’ journey, of which 4*00 is desert and one hundred 
inhabited; of this the Muslims occupy the space of- one year 
only. 1 Ahu-l-Jiid: the extent of the earth is 24,000 parasanga ; 
the Blacks occupy 12,000, the Greeks 8,000, the Persians 3,000* 
q,nd the Arabs 1,000 parasaiigs.® 

The Empire ov Tsoam. 

Know that the Empire of Islam — Hod the Most High he its 
guardian — is not regular in form so as to admit of description &S 
square, or as having length and breadth. It is on The contrary 
very irregular, as in obvious to' anyone who has carefully observed 
the quarteH of the using and setting of the sun, has travelled fo 
different countries, and made himself acquainted with the public 
roads, and ascertained the extent of the provinces in parasangs. 

We will tiy to give as lucid a description of it as possible, and to 
represent it clearly to the minds of the intelligent and rnen of 
good - understanding, if Hod { fie is esalted) wit! ! 

The sun sets on the extreme side of the territory of al- Ma gh rib, 
where it is seen to descend into the alhehemding Ocean. The 
inhabitants of Syria, in like manner, see it go down into the Sea 
of ar-Kum. Egypt extends m length from the Sea of ar-Iium to 
thecountiy of the Nubians ; it lies between the Sea of al -QuIzum 
(the Red Sea) and the borders of ah Ma gh rib. Tfio latter 
province stieichcfi from the coniines of Egypt to the Ocean, a strip 
of country wedged between the Sea of ar- Rum on the north, and 
the countries of t ho Blacks on the south. Syria extends from the 
borders ol Egypt in a northerly direction to the country of the 
Greeks; it lies therefore between the Sea of ar- Rum and ihe Ai abian 63. 
desert. The desert and a part of Syria touch the Peninsula of 


t Of. Kii&hu l-hulddn , page 4. For a biographical notice of ‘Abdu-Ilah ibu 
'Ami* .Ntv thin translation, page 24, note 3. 

2 Of. Kit abu 4- B uhlan, p. 4 and Y&qut, 1. 19. The author of Tdju-l-'Arus, 
11. 324, mentions a traditionist of the name of Abn-bJiM hiilau ibu Farwah 


al-Asadi al- Bi§rs, who lived about the beginning of the second century oi the 
llijrah. Instead of Abu 1-Jild, Yiiqut has- Qatadah who was one of the 
r labi‘is and died in 118 £{. Ibnu-l-Faqih has Abu Khalaf, a name borne by a 
servant of Muhammad as well as by two of the Tabihs and several tradi- 
tionists. Of the latter, Abu Khalaf Musa ibu Kh alaf al-Bi^ri received part 
of his traditions from this same Qatadal^ ^ 
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Arabs; while the Sea of China encompasses it from Egypt to 
‘Abb&dSn, A 1* ‘Iraq adjoins the desert aud a part of the Benin 
Sul a ; and on its northern limits it is bordered by the province of 
i qur, which extends to the country of the Greeks, and is surround- 
ed on its west by. an arching of the Euphrates. Behind the 
Euphrates lies the remaining part of the desert, and also g 
portion of Syria. These are the Arabian provinces. 

KbuvUbb* end nbJibal are situated alongside the eastern, 
boundaries of al- 1 Iraq; while parts of aUTibal, ns well as the 
province of ar-Rihah, lie on the eastern limits of Atjur. Fans, 
Rirrnan ancfas-Sind are situated at the further side of IQinzistan, 
in a continuous line, with the sea on the south and the desert and 
Khurasan on the 1101 th. As-Sind and Khurasan are conterminous 
with the conut t ies of the Infidels on the east ; while ar-Rilrab 
bu olios the country of the Greeks on the west and north. Easily, 
die province of ad -Dai lam has its situation between ar-Rihftb, 
abJihal, the desert and Khurasan. Thus is all the empire of 
IsiaiD ; d»* thou study it with attention. Anyone traversing this 
empire from east to west 1ms to make many windings and turnings 
froturfho straight path ; for, while the journey from the Ocean to 
Egypt lies in a direct line, one has to turn a little to go towards 
ah ‘Iraq, ami then again in order to enter the non- Arabian pro- 
vinces to Khurasan, which inclines in a northerly direction; — and 
dost t hou not see that the sun rises on the right side of Bukhara 
from the direction of Jsfjjab? 

The di mens, ions of the empire we have just, described are aw fob 
lows : from the Ocean to al-Qairawau, r. travelling distance of 120 
stages; thence to the Nile, ^0 stages* i hence to the Tigris .">0 
stages ; thence to the Ox us, GO stages ; > hence to Tfmkab 15 days , 
and theuce to Tara/., 15 days. If thou tm-neat into the direction of 
64 . Far gh anah. then the nnmbor of stages b-om the Oxns 0 • - 

30; or if thou turn cut towards Kasiikhei- <lien vibrnne-e is to 
stages. By another route thou travelled fr^cn O * o<mxts of 
al-Yamnn to ub Basrah, 50 days , thence io Rhc* m, V> fairnffia % 
thence to Namitbar, 30 stages ; thecce to the < *xns, 20 stages ; and 
thence to Taraz, 30 stages. This is n- a direct line, the provinces 
of Egypt, a b Maghrib and ‘asJi-Sjiam being necessarily left out* 
The breadth is of still greater irregularity ; for while the province 
of ab Maghrib, as also Egypt, is ol lit Ho width, the empire cu tends 
iu breadth ivhen thou art in fjtce Syria and grows larger and 



larger until ?ts width beyond -the Oxus to as-Siud is a thre® 
months journey. Abu Zaid extends life breadth from Malaty ah 
to the Peninsula, al-Traq, Paris and Kir man, on to the territory 
of a1-Man*urah. He dees not give the number of stages; it is, 
however a distance of about four months less ten days. "What I 
have myself stated is clearer and of greater exactness. The dis* 
tance accordingly from the easternmost extremity in KashJvhar to 
as-Snsu-1- Aqsa is very nearly a ten months’ journey. 

An estimate wob made by order of the ILhahhih, 1 in the year 
232 (H.) of the amount of revenue realized f tom taxo,-, on lands 
and from poor-rates, tolls and imposts not being taken into account, 
in all the empire. It was found to be 2,320,2614 dinars , 2 The 
revenues of the Greek empire were once computed by order of 
al-Mu'taJim, and they amounted it is said to 500 qintars B and a few 
more gin tars , a sum equivalent to something less than 3,000,000 
dinars. Whereupon he wrote to the Emperor of the Greeks, 4 The 
least province in my empire, under the least of my servants, yields 
a larger revenue than the whole of thy empire.* 4 


a Ad Wa th iq. the ninth of the ‘ Abbaside dynasty ; he succeeded his fathtsr, 
nl-Mu k ta$im, in 227 and died toward the close of the year 232. 

8 These figures are impossible ; for, how could al~M u‘tn.^irn write in snob 
vaunting terms to the Greek emperor if the revenues of the latter were 
in fact in excess of his own ? Qudainah in his K Hahn -l- Khar dj (Biblio Geog, 
Arab., Vol. “VI, page 249) gives the total amount of revenue as 4,920,000 
d/iuh'n, total in evident disaccord with t,l\e sum of the revenues of the 
different parts of the empire, for ho gives the revenue of abdruq alone as being 
about 8* millions. The real amount appears to bo well over twenty millions, 
nearly ton times the number given by al-M uonddam. 

b r l’he value of the *Qnifar as a monetary denomination is not known with 
certainly. It is vaguely defined by some as 1 a quantity of gold or silver 
untficip.nl to fill a butP a hide/ Most of th^ Arabs, however, reckon its value 
about four thousand dinars; others take it to be 80,000 dt rh anrs or 5333 g 
dinars. Either of those twev values might be intended here. <\f. al-Maqrizi’s 
Historia Monntte Arabian, p. (13, where its value is said to be according V* one 
opinion UJf oyi+J 

or ‘eighty thousands’ of dirhams; this tho translator 
incorrectly renders at page 145 as 1,080 one thousand and eighty dinars. For 
the value^of the talent among the Greeks and the Homans see Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

* Egypt, with a revenue t>f 2,500, 0W, is the province intended, ns our 
author thinks. This is fallowed in C by some remarks on the way the land 
re veil ilfc of Egypt is paid to the State ; but as the substance of these remarks 
will bo found embodied in the account on Egypt, they have boon passed over 
14 
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66. The greatest length of iiie empire, as already shown, is 2,<>0li 
famikJis ; every hundred farmkhs equal 1,200,000 cubits : a 
fureakft, is therefore. 12,000 cubits. A cubit is equal to 24 Augers ; 
66. a finger equals the breadth of six grains of barley put one by the 
side/jf the other. A mile is one-third of a farsakh; but there is 
a difference as regards the band . It is 12 miles in the desert and 
al-Traq, but* six .in Syria and Khurasan ; and as in Khurasan a fc 
every two farsnkbs there have been built stations for the accom- 
modation of officers of the Post, we shall take the lurid as being 
six miles. 

in this place. The author goes on to say My present work describes things 
as 1 saw them at tho time; but changes are alway s in evidence. Have l 
not found tho governor of Sar&khs, when I passed it i u 74 , a man of unsound 
mind and its preacher grievous to t ho spirit ? It is also probable that we have 
Jefy some { owns, which way he well-known and which wo may have actually 
malted, without the slightest ihention or description; he, the people of such 
vOWim lake us not to task as it is lmniari to err and to forget, .Again, 
let no one he annoyed at our noticing the hud features of his country us 'his 
ftiids not to its disparagement, in the same way that ji statement of its good 
features does not add to its praise : besides this is a science that ought to 
have its foundation on veracity and truth, and the mention of both good and 
evil, and indeed were ! to hide the faults of any town, 1 would have shielded 
my own native town which is of such great holiness and esteem before God 
and man! Jt is likely too for a person looking into out work to think he 
discovers contradictory statements in it ; should he ponder well, however, 
he would see the drift of our moaning; and have not some people sealed 
their souls’ perdition by supposing that the Book of God, that glorious nnd 
noble hook of which it is written ‘Falsehood shall not approach it, either 
from before it, or from behind it’ couiraduiA itself? How with t he words 
of a weak, wort Ideas creature then:'” Next, ihe author obs< m\i trad he 
generally omits the titles of respect trow reform the names of persons 
mentioned in hie work, s this, he says, is tippr 'priatc in cpjs'.olaiy writings, 
not in library compositions. ITo then exphous Uiu methodc which different 
authors adopt to give greater celebn* * to I heir works. Non*. 1 *, hr says, begin 
bv holding a course of lectures fei a series of years and gathering round 
them students from every quarter. When their fane* w established abroad 
and they are known to high and lew, they would th-.u publish their books 
with tho certainty of being favourably reecho'd. Others, and this is tlu. 
method which he himself adopts, d.-dierde their works to poisons in high 
positions and thus gain their end. Aa Muqaddasi dedicates hie wo k to 
Abad-hlasan * A1 l ibnu-l-Hasan {«>* this translation, page 11, note 2) , hut it 
is a compendium of t his work which he thus dedicates as men of rank, lie 
says, prefer short, effective language. Tie's compendium he calls Kitahud - 
Mditifai u'a l-Wihhjat, the Book of Distances and Governments, 
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The Peninsula of the Akads, 

Wo have bcptifv wi tli the Peninsula of the Arabs as it. is hi U»k 
count i f ik*; tue fc^croJ House of God as weil as the Pity of the 
IVopb-.t, pm Ate md typing iu nym him, are Situated : ami WautHo it 
was troui ’here that the rbli^iuu of Islam spread -uUrriiM. and, it was 
here Ui&t the rig’bUy-guided IQi aiitaim * well a,< the 8 and 

tW&uhajirm 8 had their homes. |’he state tards of the Muslims 
were there displayed, and there the inte^sy#- religion gained 
strength • it also contains ail the places ;.!'.»»«:<■ ' ‘ft with Hie rites 
and ceremonies .d the Pilgnms|# it n^ country nr.hjcct 

to tithe, and for this mMmn ha* he '* mentioned m the books of the 
leading doeto|*. ot law w«4&ifcl teach,"- *' * law must need-" 
anjuiie a goocf kn6%ledg#of1t in erter to < v r Vm tlieir teits. it 
was from this country too, tWtd&e ffMtth ww «ti* i fr« d emt^ and 
thouce it was that Ibrahim (Abraham / 'people of the- 

world. 0 In addition to all this, it comprises within it several 


* *'< * • *h *» four Klialifalw. See this translation, page 7*1 ??. 

* T»m ■ i * Defenders/' Tiio mon of al-Madinali who pledged 

themselves a i\ ,s I ‘ << i ■ 1 to tjniiid him against all that they 

liunriled lh'‘ir •< hts (tt"* > 

,f> The “ Emigrants” or ‘ Faghives ’ r i * *"* Al< < ■ i ^ vlhmmts of the Prophet, 
who along will* him, fled from their native town n. Vi.tjj.tnh h* n* ••for*' <?.» ;I 
on lied al -Mutlinah ortho City, namely, of the People ! 

* Completed lands Wi in the possession of* their <hfnUi own. ^ iuv yn In- 
jected 1 a I y.x or tribute called A/nmij, As r.o religion but Islam can be 
fob-rated in Arabia, it follows that no Uforr'tj in the full hothc of the Word 
can be imposed upon lands there Tithes, however, are taken. Consult 
Hamilton’S [hd,"nnth, Vol II. p. 20 1 et t>eq. 

i> ( f Quran, l s v i x . JFb Ttt a tradition it is said that the place whore 
the Kn'hah now si.c ds was visible in the form of a small, rounded islet on 
the face of the viators, long before the heaven and earth were created. From 
beneath this islet (Tod stretched out the earth. See al-Azracp’s History of 
fllukkah, pp. 2 and 3, 

& When Ibrahim had finished the building of the Ka'bah, God commanded 
him to proclaim to the whole world their duty of making a pilgrimage to the 
"Ancient 1101180.” ‘ What could my voice reach, O Lord?’ said Ibrahim. 

‘ Do thou,, proclaim and I will make them hear,’ was the Ldrd’s reply . There- 
upon Ibrahim mounted the maqmn, the stone on which he stood to build the 
Ka‘bah, and in a miraculous way it rose higher than the highest mountain 
and the whole earth was brought within hearing distance of him. Fatting 
his fingers in his ears and turning his face now to this now to (hut dire.euon, 
he called out and said u O men, thore is prescribed for you the pilgrimage to 


07. 
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great divisions and a number of large districts and fine tracts ; 
for it contains in fact the whole of al-Hijaz as well as the whole 
of al-Yaman, f he peninsula, of Sina, al-Al?qaf, * al-Yamamab, 
al-Asiib&r, Hajar, ‘Uman, at-Ta/if, Najran, Huuain,* al-Mifcfcdaf , 8 
the Hijr of Salih , 4 the countries of ‘Ad and Thamud , 6 the 
Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace , 6 the site,* of Irani of the 


the An cion f ■ i . ; tfe ;$t- ohm tho call of your Lord.” Then from all t ho 
quarters of the earth were hoard soundtH of Lnhbaika AU&humma lahbaika , 
‘ We obey Thoe. Lord, we obey Thee. See al-A&raqi’s History of Makkah, 
p» 33 

1 A l qh*f 'an, xlvj 20. Here wore the quarters of the tribe of ‘Ad. 

* The valley of Ifuuafa, about three miles to the north-east of Makkah, 
whore a battle was fought in the eighth year of the Hijrah between Muham- 
mad and the Hawuzin. The Muslims Were at first completely broken, but 
having rallied they at last, gained the day. This battle is mentioned in 
ahQur’an, U. 25. See ul-K*>ml of rbnud-Athir. ii. 199. 

8 Mikhldf M^trdft the district of Mu'adh in al-Yaman. Mu‘ndh b Jabal 
abAnsuri, after whom this Mikhldf is called, was one of the foremost com- 
panions of Muhammad. Ho was deputed by tin: Prophet It-' promote the 
on ii bo of Jsliim in nJ-Yumnu. In the Caliphate of Aba Bakr be returned to 
join the army which was destined to conquer Syria for f ho Muslims. MuhidJh 
died in Palestine, in the eighteenth year of the Hijrah and the 33rd or 34th 
of his age, of the plague which came to be known in history as the Plague 
of ‘ A in was, from having lirst made its appearance in ‘Amwas, the Nicopol is 
of classic times. Ii is tomb is at al-Cjnsair (Voyages d’lbn Batiituh, i. 129). 
Hughes (Diet, of ] #1 dm, p. 36b) has mistaken the two words td'ttn 
which mean ‘ the Plague of ‘Amwas, 1 as being together the name of a place. 

4 Ai-Hijr, in the north-western llijnz, where some reck excavations are 
found which are said to be the dwellings of the tribe of Tharrad in pre- 
historic times, 'fins trad of country ip generally known as tlm II i j r of Sidih 
after the name of a prophet said to have been sent to tin Xhanindifes to- 
preach the Diviife Umty to them; but they rejected him and so brought ahuut 
their own destruction. The story is told in Qurian vii. 71 *•/ 

b ‘Ad in the south, atal-Ahqaf, between nsh-^ufr, ‘IJman and Havlbramant. 
Thamud in the north, at al-llijr, between ah Hijaz and Svna. 

® Al-Qur’an, xxii 44. This ib said to be a well in lladhramant where the 
prophet §alib and four thousands of Thamuditefc believers in God, took up 
their quarters after the fatal disaster to the tribe As ^slilj died shortly 
Softer their arrival at this country, it came to be called Hadhramaufc, -from the 
ijpot Aadhara to be present and maut death. These Tbamuditos built near the 
well a town which they celled Hadhuri’ and lived there during a long time 
finder the leadership of Jalhas ihn .Yulias, '1 hen they apostatized and wor- 
shipped an idol ; atfd God sent them a prophet in the person of Han<Uiahih 
ibn whom they killed. In consequence they were utterly destroyed, 
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columns, 1 the place of ‘the Fellows of the pit/ 8 the Prison of* 
SJij&ddad, 8 the Tomb of Hud, 4 the habitations of Kindah,* 
the mountain of X a jy* , > 6 the houses of those who enjoyed their 
lives in the valley, 7 the Mount of Sina, the Madyan of Shu‘aib a 
and the springs of Musa. v It is the largest of the provinces in 
extent, the broadest in area', the most excellent in soil, and the 
greatest in sanctity. Its towns are the most renowned; here is 
San'a’ which surpasses all cities, and ‘A dan, to which travellers 
flock from every quarter; and here are those rural districts which 
are an ornament to al-Islarn, and the splendid country of al-Y&mau 
and al-ljUjaz. Should anyone say ‘Why hast thou made al-Yamau, 
* * 

their well was abandoned and their palatial city ruined. See al-Ka&hskdf 
of az-Zamakhshari, Vol. It. p. 910. 

1 Iram, “ the city of pillars,” supposed to have bee a built by Shaddad, the 
son of ‘Ad, and to be still remaining although invisible to ordinary eyes. 
Al-Qur’au, Ixxxix 6. 

* Qur*nn, Ixxxv. 4 These are said to be the Christians of Najran, who 
wore persecuted by Abu Niiwas, the Jewish king of al- Yarnan (circa 48p A.D.). 
'They were Hung into t> pit filled with lire, and burned to death. Of. al-Kash- 
§h df of az-Zama kh shnri. Vol. ii. 1594 and Sale’s Koran, p 485, note f. 

* The town of ‘Adau is Maid to have been used as a prison by Shaddad, 
the son of ‘Ad. 

4 At al-Ahqaf, near the coast. II ud is the prophet who was sent to the 
tribe o p ‘Ad, in Hadhramaut, and whoso story is narrated in al-Qur’an, xlvi. 
See also Description do I'Arabie, Niebuhr, p. 249. 

6 The tribe of Kindah, a sister stock of the Himyarites, were originally settled 
in Hadhramaut. At one period of their history their power extended over a 
great part of Central Najd. The capital of the kings of Kindah was Dammun. 

6 Tho great tribe of Tttyyi* which is of Yamanic origin occupied tlio parallel 

mountain chains of Aja* and Salma on the northern frontier of Najd. * 

7 Qur’»m, xxvi. 149. The rock- dwellings of the T-b amuditcs in the 
valley of Hijr. These are really the graves of a vanished Nabathu'an people, 
whose historical existence is mentioned by the classical geographers. Aw 
Ly aft's AncAenfaArabian Poetry t p. 120. 

8 The city of Madyan, so named after one of the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, is situated about half way down the eastern coast of the Elanitio 
Gulf. Here dwelt Shu‘aib, the Jethro of the Scriptures, and hence ihe town 
is often galled “ Madyan of ghu'aib.” The father-in-la’w of Moses is men- 
tioned in al-Qur’an, Ch. vii. 86. 

9 The “ Fountains of Moses,” the well-known hot walls near Suez. Yaqut 
refers to these wells under the name of Wadi MilsQ, or the “Valley of Moses/’ 
I ide tf/tPjamu-l’Bulddn, iv. 879. See also Description de V Arabic, Niebuhr, 
p. 348, 
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al-Masliriq anti al-Maghrib, (o consist each *of two sides ? ’ F 
answer, 4 As for al-Yaman, it is the Prophet himself who has so 
made it, for ho established different stations for pilgrims to 
outer therefrom info the sacred precincts; 1 and as for Klm- 
68 . rasan, Abu Zaid, who is an authority in this science specially 
as regards his own country, has considered it as two provinces ; 
I cannot be blamed therefore for taking it to be two sides (of one 
province;. Were it to be added, ‘Since thou admittesi him to be 
an authority, why didst thou differ from him in regarding 
Khuc&aan as one province V* I reply, ‘ 1 have two answers to this ; 
the first is that I did not wish to divide the territories of the 
House of SarmiTi, who are universally known in the world of 
Islam as the rulers of Khurasan, but who have their capital in 
Haifa! ; and the second is that Abu ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihani 3 also 

1 A 5 Vannar molndea *. wo regions, the shore strip from al-Hijaz to ’ A<1 an 
and the mount. srams drslrict which extends inland. Tiio former is commonly 
Called Tihftmab a >4 r .<• fatter the Najd of ab Yam to (j distinguish it from 
Kajdn-M.lija/,, or Najd propm. which imdndes fhe whole of Ofgitral Arabia 
Ip $atuAitJ'1itUth/r> s Oin h.'.'uts# collection of traditions by Abu -‘Abdi-lhih 
Muhammad Hm Ismail ol-Jn'fT abBnklmd (d. 25B H), it is stated that 
Yahiinlam wa^ appointed by the Prophet as iho mhqfit of al-Yaman, that is tho 
point at which the inhabitants of al-Yamnn and all who camo from that 
quarter were to begin their Ilnjj and put on the Ihrfim or pilgrimage dress, and 
that Qn.rn, or to give it its full name Qarmi-l-Mana^il, was to be the station for 
Najd. Imli r this name, as stated above, is included the whole of the central 
district of Aiabia and the mountainous district of aUYamrtn itself; so that 
bj al Yaman in the ivadiitou which fives the. pilgrim stations. only that part 
of abYaipan which is called Ti hamuli is mount. AI-AUiqadda-i explains this 
in C, Ho says, “If it wore said that the Prophet’s words a'o.u; to the effect 
that the people of Najd, net of al A a man, should begin t heir pilgrimage at 
Qarn, 1 reply tlmt all agree that the hihnbitants of Kan'jP are of those whoso 
pflgnm-fdaiion is Qarn and it is nndnrhted that SariA’ is of ab Yarnuu. The 
meaning is therefore this that the people of a! ■ V amim should enter the H&rum 
from Yftlanilam with tho exception of the inhabitants of Najd or the ITigh- 
lands ; just as a man might wiv to his serr ant 4 Pay the Afhrfif (descendants 
of the Prophet's family ) a thousand each and fhe descendants of ‘Ah two 
thousands each.’ Paiallols to tnis may be found both hi the Book and in the 
Laws.** * * 

* 0: Abu ‘Abd-ulkh aKUibam, 1 bn Kh urdadhbah and fbnnd-Faqih were 
likewise authorities in this science and not, one of them has divided al-Mashriq 
into separate provinces. 1 have, therefoie taken th" words of al-Farisi us 
showing that it is of hen sides and the Statements of these writers aa^im ply- 
ing owe province. In the same way, in lifting up his bands in prayer the 



is an authority in this science, and he lias not separated Klumis&n ; 
my statement, therefore, agrees with one or other of them in one 
part and differs in the other. Tliisjus the form of the Peninsula 
of the Atahs 1 

I have divided this province into four extensive districts* and four 
large dependencies. The distr icts in their order are : — ( 1 ) aj- Hijaz ; 
(2) al-Yaman ; (3) ‘13 man; and (4) Hajar, The dependencies 
are: — -(1) al-A^qaf ; (2) nl-A#Jtib& v ;* (3) al- Yarn amah ; and 
(4 ) Qurh- The capital of al- Hijaas is Mak kali ; j »d of its towns are 
the following: Yathiib, YanbiT, Qurh, K Lai bar, al-Marwah, al - 
Haunt’, Juddah, at/iYif, ai-.Jar uh Suqya, 3 al-‘Afmnb “LJutyfab 
and al-HJshairah. All these a»e large (owns, while the following 
are smaller: Badr, KLnlais, Ama j. aBHijr, Buda Ytdqub, as-Suv^ari- 
qi.yyah, al -bur, ns-Sairah, Jabainh, Malifiyi" and Hrdjpib 
. Al-Yaman is of two parts. The part that is towards the sea 
is a level country and is called libamab; it has /a. bid for its 
capital, and of its towns arc the following : — Ma‘qir, Kadrah,* 


Prophet is said by some to have raised them to Mm M. wilder;- and by others 
up to the ears *, hence our Doe tors prefer to so ru^e Mu* hanti* kh w> nporon*h 
as nearly as possible the notion of tho Jbophet as different h' ,r P‘'»*to«h And 
if it were* said, * the method you h;‘*' w mveniml differs Irem the methods 
all whom yon have mentioned 1 answer 4 1 only di!e$»d from them in the 
fuller treatment of my subject and m some maUora which they hnve wrongly 
Slated. 4 iind their iron tine*! nemesnf^fnetory and nil their statements convef 
and had there bom. a profit t<» average men from their works, l would not have 
tuken all . ro trouble % took . mu } they did not go hoyond (listammw and 
kingdoms ami maps and somewhat of marvels and tho science of the stars. 
The province of :>1-M«glu d> was divided iu awnil&rity to the proving* of 
al-Mashiiq ns heino: pnrnbrl countries, the resemblance between the two 
consisting in kind mmh of ! hem t^rms a boundary of the territories of Tslam 
and is the ejarenm limit of the earth’s Luminary, i.e., one is situated in tho 
far Past and the other in the far West. 

1 Here follows a map of Arabia in Bio original maun scripts. 

* The province of ftl-Ashhitr. or a* X m more general K <mUcU, * '«*■ province 
of nsh-Shdu*, lies along the smirh*ea«i const of Arabia between ‘Adan and 
*Umnn. it is also ra’Pd M ah rah after a ca3Hb|$iu tinbeot ttimyarlo origin, 
Ash-Pjiihr is also the name of the ehiofctmvn of the {wrovlnee. 

& 7c, Su%a*Yazid - 

4 Al-Kfirlra’, a city on the Wadi Saham or feoi ruled bap Ijusahi ilm 

Sniarnah, who was ruler oi a, I Y am an from'* ufroul A. U 87 i* to 4*12, u.~ 

Inst yearn of the Banu Ziyad dym.stv AbRadra' ig Otic oi the finest dud ricl« 
Korth of Zabid ; itia on the middle routi lx>tween#ihe euaHi and ihts i«ouutaiu« v 



Maur,* Atanah,* ash- Sharjah, Duwaimati, al~HaTni<Jhah> s Gliala- 
70. tiqah, Mukha, Kamaram al-Hirdali, al-Las‘ah, * Sharmah, * ak 
‘^rah, Eaiiqah, al- Kb as at aa-Sa l id, 6 aJ-Mahjam? and otiliera. 
Her'* if? the dependency of A by an : towns, ‘Allan and Lahj ; and the 
dependency of ‘Athtkar : towns, Bai§]i, Haly and as-Simin and 
iabilv flu.' dependency of as-Sarawat. The part of af~T atnan towards 
the mountains is a cold mountainous country called Najd *, its capital 
is San ‘a’ and* of its tc»wi>s an, the following ■ Sadak, ISajran, Jurash, 
uh'Uvf, JnbUn, ab.lnnad, Dhamar, Nasafarr, Yabsib, as-Subfcl, ah 
Mnilinikiu- .a and Kbuulan, Here is tho dependency of al-Abqaf, 
wilich contains he single town of Hadhramnut ; and the country 
oi Mahrah, *vt\ h its capital ash-Shihr and also the country of 
Sab§\ Tlo- capital of Vm&n is Sii^ar, and its towns are 
71 Nfwwabs op-Sirr, Dim, ok, ho fit . Daba, Saint, Jullafar, Samad, 
n. ?, el Mdoh Majar. ^ipital of al-AhHa’ ; towns. Sabi in, 
a?.- Zarqa , i ‘ w D r mi ^LTqan- ■ Its dependency is ai Yam am ah. 
Most of the towns oi the lb ** :m*» :hi an* «mall, bin they arc on the 
model of towns. I i -.m t w*. the dm j ori|d>on of [tr- towns 
in these dbd'4t D <**• *«r -> po»Mine ami .mall omit whatever 

is of no proht. 

at. four dnys' journey ?rou; /*»■*•’< h 5?ev 'T» m ?,jfthV History oj ol-Yumkn (Kay), 
pp. 11 and It ami Yaqut, lv. 24-+. 

1 At eight days’ journey from Vistbai and ».h« of the finest dialrictB to tho 
North of iu Both Manr and ntKadii^aro murkod i>n the map that accom- 
panies Kay's JHxtorij of aUYawap. 

* Called by nbKhnzmp (A. 11. MS!) Mj|piimh, 

Duwaironk and alHainuUuh are two stations, at one dm^ Ul* Minor 
front each othvi,on the maritime road of Tihfmmh which extends from ‘Adan 
to Alakl ah along Mm coast. Sec Kay’s History of al-Yornuv, pp. JX and 241. 
Al-Khnzrnji calls the first ,»f those two towns ad -l>u mah. 

* More properly Lrts'n or Las‘a’ # on tin sea-coast. fmoW Arils, w. 499. 

® The author of al-Qtmuts make- mention of & town which he calls 
Bharamah and which be , duces in t>ir neighbourhood of agjpghihr, in 
al-Yaman. tfe also men; -as a hill of tho name of &bnrruab. Tho latter 
is mmuk^ned by YSqid, m /.M 

® As-fhi'ul is cnUeit by MjmAr.r, the H Noonan of al-Yainan, oMd/Wci) 
i*» ab Kh azraji ami nl-Hamdio.' - name lfrwrittan as-Strid as in tlis text. 

1 One of the four ,s ’* . rfcs to tho north of SJabkl, rtJt, al-JCadrS\ 

abMahjam, Mwwm *' dadiyom. K>r Kay’s Hialory of al>Yaman , 14. 

* *. vm,« a on tij» wm-ooaxt oppMPc I Injar f TSqut, iii. 6(191 Bmar 

d ;t K : ml0S ril! ' eUn,e * <*pa»l,' but ».■«• generally tb« province of 
».l- Hal, i ram, the AHp.tal bemg,wmm^»y tftlhut xi a!,.i' ot a|- Bahrain. 



Makkah, the metropolis of this province, is laid out around the 
Ka'bah in a narrow valley inclosed by the surrounding hills, 1 Saw ' 
three other towns similarly situated, ‘Amman in Syria, Istakhr in 
Paris and Q ary at u-1 - H a tnr &’ 1 in Khurasan. The houses of Makkah 
are built of black, smooth stones and also of white stones’; but the 
upper parts are of brick. Many of them have large projecting 
windows of teak- wood and are several stories high, w hitewashed 
and clean. It is hot in summer, but the, mghts arc* always pleasant; 
nor is thereby (h>d\s good pivvideuec any need in winter of warm 
clothes in bglu'd tires. The quarter of the city tl^fc stretches down 
Korn a I- M.asjkiu-1- H:u am is known as al-Mwj'aiah (the lower 
quarter) ; that higher up the to usque is called nl-Mn'lat (the upper 
quarter). In breadth the town is as wide as the valley. The 
Mag, d, which is somewhat obhmg in form. ! s situated two-thirds 
down the city, towards the Mnskdah q-m.rl.cc , t ( ji v Kahah stands 
in its midht. \v it h its two-leaved d or facing iho east and raised 
above the grou id (o nearly the height of a man, The leaves of 
the door are o' erlaid with ] dates of silver gilt. The JVi as j id is 
d-70 cubits m length and 31*5 cubits in breadth. The extent of 72. 
the Ka ‘bah itself is twenty-four cubits and one span, by twenty* 
three cubits and one span and its height above the ground twenty- 
seven cubits; the space round the Hijr measures twenty- five cubits 
arid the whole circuit of dm ofie hundred and The 

Hijr ? is oil the side pointing to iSyna. ; in this barn hue, enclo- 
sure the viiM > wan- r- spou f ) disclm nseif: Us walls which 
rise to about the height of ibe waist are faced all over with 
white marble and the lloor paved with the same material. The 
Ilijr is also railed al-Hathu. The fawaf passes from behind it, l>ut 
it is not lawful to face it in prayer. If it were said in (his *vm 
ueetion that as the circuit of the Ka'bah must needs be made 
pastihe Hi jr, it follow** that it is lawful to face U in pravv.; 1 
answer, Ibis shows want of comprehension; for it being doubt- 

* The village of aMIamrfd, or as he calk it, at ; .V»2, al.^aryatu-bHaninV ' 

the Red village, at two stage a or ten farsatf frmu Natsabur. In Tim 
Kkurds d kbab it is simply called al-IIamra', 

% Hijt is on the north side of tin? Ka'bnlt enclosed within a hnv semi- 
circular wall of marble with an opening at each end between it and the walls 
*. P ra )dng one has to face iho Ka'btth but as it is not certain 

, a i • H* forms P art °f the Ka'bah although included in the tawaf, it has 
boon lor Ind don to turn to it in prayer, 

1 fi 
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, ful (whether the Hi jr forms part of the Ka*bah or not) it was 
necessary to take both views into consideration and decide accord- 
ingly.’ The black stone is on the east corner 1 * * * S * * of the Ka‘bah 
where the door is, fixed on the edge of the angle ; it has the 
shape of 'a man’s head and is placed at such a height .that a 
person kissing it has to bend slightly. The vaulted building 
which encloses the well of Zamzam is directly opposite to the 
door of the K a' bah. The course of the tawaf lies between this 
vault and the door. At a little distance from it stands the 
Qubbatu-Rh- Sh a^l^ (the Dorn* of f>n»A * s where is a reservoir 
in which a beverage of sairiq and wine was formerly provided 
(for the refreshment of pilgrims). 8 The Maqam (or standing 
stone of Abraham) stands right in front of that side of' the 
house on which is the door. It is nearer to the house than 
Zamzam, so neai, in fact, as to be included in the tawaf 
during the days of the pilgrimage ; a large iron box is placed 
over the site fitted d.n-pb in the ;nni in h^igbi ibovc 

the size of a Tin an, Tbhi’box is covered! with a \*-il I he stone 
itself is tale * .eo- ;Aur year into the house and when it is 
brought back a wooden box is set over it s fitted with a door which t 
is opened every time that prayers are said. An tho Imam con- 
cludes with the salutation, he touches the stone and the dour is 
73 then closed The maqam bears on it the prints of Abraham's 


l The Ka‘bah is not exne» !y oriented ; this may with* greater precision bo 
called the south-east corner. 

8 On the south-east side of Zamzam. It was also e»b .*d O’ '>V o.u-b ‘Akims, 

after the ancle of Muhammad J» is now used as untox -r.i'/m for manu- 
scripts bw^umthod to the mosque and is for this reason .-.ailed Qubbatu-J- 

K.nf -!«#>• Burton’s Pilgrimage, 1 II. 172 and Hole f. 

S From Qu$aiy, the iirst of the Qiiimsh who made himself master and 
guardian of the Ka‘bah, the. sujuyah hub boset.nded thr* agb Abd*Ma#»f and 
Hushim to ‘Abdn-l-Muttftlib, the graM ,, u.,hf r of the Prophet. At the time 
of Q,u$uiy tho siijdyah counted of leathern t isfermi placed in the onuit <>f the 

Kuhah and front which fresh well -water was sriven away to the pilgrims 
from the backs of camels. ‘Abdu-l Muttnfib re-discovered the well of 

Zamzam which was lorn; covered up and which henceforth became the prin- 
cipal source from which pilgrims drank ; but as tho water of this well was 
far from palatable, he was wont, to throw quantities of raisins in reservoirs 
filled from it to weaken the taste of salt- bitterness in the water and offer it, 
to the pilgrims. The myiyah continued long after the advent of Ialtim m 

the family of al-‘Abbas, apn of Abdu l-Muttalib. 
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feet, but reversed. 1 It is of a dark colour and larger idiau 
the black stone. Thu ground of the taw&f is strewn with sand 
and that of the mosque with gravel. Round the court threat 
porticoes have been erected on pillars of white marble, which 
al-Mahdi H ought from al-Jskandarijjah to duddah by way of the 
sea. The mosque (in its present form) was founded by him. 
The porticoes have their walls decorated on the utiUode in mosaic, 
artisans from Syria and Egypt being specially imported for the 
work. The names of thuse still appear on their work. The 
mosque has nineteen gates: 2 the gjate 6f Banug^Sbai bah, the gate 

1 That is the right foot in the place of the left and the left foot in the place 
of the right. Of. al-Mas^di, UP 97. 

2 The gates of the Masjidu-l-Haram have not always occupied the ^im- 
position b or borne the same names. In the subjoined list different names are 
given by which they were known at one time or anot.her. They are chiefly 
taken from al-Azraqi; sec also Burton's Pil'jri-rnutte, 1X1. 178 el. sc*t. 

On the eastern side of the mosque : 

(1) Brih Ham Shaibnh. close to the north-east angle. Jt was anciently 
* called the koto of Ban a ‘Abd Shams and is known in modern times as the 

Babn-s-Balanj. Pilgrims usually outer Iho mosque through this goto. 

Next, to this al-Azraqi mentions the gate of Dani-l-Qawarlr (see his history 
of Mukkah, pp. 324 and 4(12). 

(2) Bfihun-Naln, where the Prophet used to pass fit rough from Klmdijaii’s 

house in the Znqaqrt-1 ‘Aiifmn. This gatf* is .<!*«- «-.* • !■ *«t Ttffbn-!*}Jurtritjytn.,- 
the gate of Bilk m-meer* and 1 o</' * , • ,,‘hu inhm' 1 ' History 

of Makk-ih. < " if ,v: ■ ill 2U. 

Next, is tie- i)i ai-‘Atd>nis. opposite to which the hoj^se of tub ' Abbav, t 

the Prophet's uncle, once stood. 

(3) Bab Bant Hashim, also called Bab ’Alt and Babn-1-Batha\ 

On the southern side ■ 

(4) Babu z-Zayyatm, near eastern end of the wall, it is also called 
Bnbu-z Znit, Bab Bdzan (from a neighbouring hill;, Ba b a - 1- ; A sji&r ah and 
Bab Barn ‘A’idh, 

(5) Babu-l-Ba/.zazin. 

(fl) Babn-1 Tlaqqaqin, or the Cloth-fullers. In 
1. 323, this word is wrongly translated c a rrii ‘ 

In the place of the above two gates Burl on has 
al-Azrnqi Bab Bant Sufyan ibn ‘Abdi-l-Asud, 

(7) Bab Ram M&khzum. 

(8) Bsibu-?*$nf&. Architecturally the chief gate of the mosque. 

(9) Bab Zuqfiqi-sh-Shajawi. Cf. al-Azraqi, 470, lino 2. y 

( 1() ) % Babu-fc.Tammunu. The gate itself is not mentioned in any other 
place, hut we learn from abl<V*u, Ch run ik.>n tier Stadt Mekku, II. H } that iha 
date-sellers worn on the Yamani or soutlmru aide of the mosque. 
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of the Prophet, the gate of Bauu Hashim, the gate of the Oil- 
merchants, the gate of the Cloth -merchants, the gate of the 
Cloth-fullers, the gate of liana Makhzam, the gate of as- Safa, the, 
gate of Zuqaqu-H]i-Shatawi, the gate of the Date-flellers, the gate 
of "Oara-i- Wazir, the gate of Jiyad, the gate of al-Hazwarah, the 
gate of Ibrahim, the gale of llanir Sahm, the gate of Hauu 
Junmh, the gate of al- v Ajalah, the gate of an-Nadwah, and the 
gate of al-ifiJihamh it is bordered on the east and south by tbe 
market-places of the 1 own and on the west by the houses and 
dwellings of the ^gy ptiaiis. # The course (a s-sa'y) between 

(31) Bab Daril-l-Wazir. 

For the above three gates Burton has Bab Mnjahid or Bii bu-r-Bahm a h . 

(12) Bab Jiyad ot AjvaU, so called because leading to the hill Ajyad, 
of which the side that joins Abu Qubais is called Ajyadu-s-Saghir and the 
side opposite to this Ajyadu 1 Kabir. 

Next, is Hal) Zidaikpcp built by ash -Sharif f Apun. 

The next gate is Bub Un;:n JJ uni, at the western end of the wall., This 
Oram Hum was daughter of Abu T:'»hb and sister of ‘AH 

In the western wail : " 

(13) Babu-l-Hazwaralp near the south-west corner. This gate is opposite 
that of Uam’i U fish ini and is also called Baba- i-Wada c , Bfib Bani Hakim ibn 
Hizfim or Babu-I Hizamiyyah, Bab Bani-/-Zubair ibni-l-‘A wwarn and Babu-1- 
Baqqabn. 

(ID Bab Ibrahim, so called from a tailor who had a shop near it. This 
gate was originally two, Babu-l Khavyiitiu and Bub Bam Jumah. See Qutbu-d- 
i)m, CL. du' «. ZfAJca, TH. 159. 

(15) Bah Ban^ftalrm, nearest to the north angle. It is also called Bubu-B 
TJmrah. 

(IB) Bab Ban? Jumah. see No. 3 k 

In the northern wall. 

;? Al* Azrnqi mentions the giue of Awr ibn i-I-'A?, near the *v< si corner. 

(17) Babn-l-'Ajaiah or to givt* it if,s full unmn Bub Durr ! Acilith, Daru-i- 
‘Ajalah was so called from tin; m-tivhj nitn a llied, t:..- *rk o*' building 
it was pushed on. workers being engag'd dnv ami mg'u. be Jhr purpose ; 
or because the stones used in building ;t were ciirr^u o. a cart which in 
Arabic is called l <t;}alrth. Al-Azraqr. 404, 

Next is Bab Qa‘aiqi‘fm (from the hill of that name) or Brd* llajatr ibn A hi 
Ihab. Burton ••nils this gate Bab cl Kef-ole, fri.m an historian of Makkuh. 
evidently Qutbu -d*UIi« am Nahrav\ B*. author of Kdubu-Ldam" bi-A'law 
Bo it.i-l- Hahi-l-JIurdni . 

(18) Babu-n-Nadwah. i.n,, Bab Dari n- Nad wah. 

(19) Babu-l-Bisjiarah, called by others Huhu-d'Onraibnh and Jlnbnd- 
IMadrasah, at the eastern end of the walk AI-A&raqi calls it Bab Dar Khaibah 
ibn TJihman. 



a?-Safa and al-Marwuh lies in Un» the «]n?ek rtm 

being from t&f* vwu*rt oi the mosque n» <il»e gafe cHMhui u finf J; ' m . 
This portion of the course is defined,^ in green jpillpjtt* Ljhitg 
behind the above-nient toiiecb two tifculu tn ?he*'« arc #iher 
two markets which stretch rn#^f t ^tipper 

quarter) with thoroughfares joiiSfn./ K^rirar , #h*. mu** 

the town by' the ‘Iraq road, bnv#, 4fVpg*‘4P ? gu : r» *fkr f&ytft 
Shaibah gate, to turn to th -ir right aflttpro^v .1 t.V - •»■ J <h v in*u te». < 

of JWsu-r-ftadm , 1 they cannot go by the ^.bj^i-iasl. a 1 In 
Egyptians on the other hand, in order to reach <Wa gate, hare on 
r-rriving at ai-Jarr'ihhyyah, outside the towe. t. hint thn left 
to the Tkaniyyfih,' 6 and thence descend t<> Mn ffrtneyn’d^ ?h I 
thus gain the entrance of those corning from ah' Iraq. 1 he *.•>■ ' ^ 
entered from three different sides, one gate, b«* ug Ut«> 
side, in the direction of ad-lraq. where r v\* roads converge, 
another on the ‘ITinrah road a.ul the Llujy$ in ai -Masfalai) \y*r 
lower quarter > on the Yanmn road* A H gates arc covered 

wid- b..o .4 mi the town .* mo b .rtin *d Abu (Rubais 6 

t it, Radrn ‘Umar, the embankment u Licit d’mar ion tel - Kim tilth raised 
tn the Ma‘Iat or tipper quarter of the b v. n after the gloat flood winch hap- 
pened in hit? time and which war called Sad Drum Nuiiahul for having carried 
away this lady from the uppci to the lower quarter of the town, where ah* 
was prAed up. 

PbgriniB stop hate to m,e n whit' ' 1 h . ' *• ,0 -m-p-i hommdy be seen 
from Ci M place, heron u • ; i , »• m , '>*» . wndUidii. 

2 Seetnepianof Makkah at the end of Wii«t**rib*lo’s * ichf r 'Icr XiaUf. Mekku, 

S t> f > r *y, t‘ hi- ' the pm i. fiou. vdocOi the troops of the Prophet, 
i»totM,ed i. n v 4| a si Mj and from which it. is recommended that the 
pilgrim should enter Mnkkah. Jt is above t he chief cemetery of Makkah 
where many of tin -« >* f Muhammad are said to be buried. 

* The thro* i'hI.cu o: oh-v , ,; i HMm ! Madacat thorn rthem or upper 

end, whence the load coutiiim-^ up ■ , *■ i wS.hdi tin* <*ily lies toM.rdi 

Mina and ‘Arafah as well as towaru* N.. ,1: r:d>i-sb •“djubuthah, iho 

western gate, also called Ihibu-l- 1 Hmrah from > he ooeemnnmi connect cil with 
it and Ritbn-z-Zahir, from a village of fhu name. It opens on the M", donah 
road and lies almost opposite to the* great. *’ -pa * f;ii Habu-1- lUtijin, the 
lower or Southern gate which oyeus on the Vatnan r*)*atl, 

b A lofty chain on the east of Makkah. commanding ‘hi. Snfy and 
stretching aw tar as al-Khandamah, another mouuta^l, 1 A.d'f 

(Rubais ja one of the two chains called the Akh?haha.n *)f XaKftpo, 'A- h > 1 '- 1 
being that called al-Ahmar, or tim lh*.d Mennfain oti tit©* wa^Mt It 
one of the holiest iyllg in Makkah and u* -nal in w i r. t JtLr^A m itmtain that 
God planted on earth to steady it when it mmoj Adam, >utr.nrdwtq to some, 
lies buried in a cave on this mountain, with hjvo and Seth their son, 
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overlooks the mosque; it is ascended by ft flight of steps from 
Sat a. t The tawaf is .surrounded by pillars of bronze and posts 
whereon lantern i we fix.ed for caudles which are lighted in the 
natfflh of ih«. rulers of Egypt »nd al-Yaman and of the Shan the 
ruler of '<$W jl« fan. Mnkkah possesses three reservoirs which 
nm MK1 front a canal out by order ’of Zubftidah 2 from Bustan 
’ tt45ont*ii.Ms also wells of tolerably good water. Their 
hduaes are the on b source ri venue to the Meccans. 

'f v- A. MV I on#fe bilked the Prophet, peace nvd 

.,f ; V hivtf- saying ‘ fs the Hijr part of tlie sacred 

Ik y ' 4c rttmwered me, yes. I then asked him. why have 

Hot the Quran}) in chided it m hhe house r And i»o answered 
that Mkm m >,*i )s . -on nt of funds having failed thorn. I also asked 
him, hV! s h i i }^%m 1 1 i i nies concerning the door of the house, why 

jhas it been irmi; the ground? and V- said to me in answer 

*Thy people did ih.it they might admit into the whom- 

soever t\my r • i nod , fd’uwc udiniitam '* h ■. !. o. ■ they 
will. Vn :!v were mu the Quniixh hid hitch in centner ndh 
idolatry that <■ e- ' mir heads will change, l would have 
seriously thought nj indmbng fh** H’jriu the house and making the 
door on a level with the ground/ it. is said that Ibnu-z-Zubair 54 
brought in ten of the chief (kuupanious in order to hear this from 
the lips -of ‘A’ishah. He then ordered the Kb/buh to be pulled 
down ; and not withstanding tiio expostulations of the people, who 


came in a body to v-n >n strata with 

him, hr 

pei his ted it 

i his 

i A little rise in Urn tower slopes at Aha (ye 

'Kin ami n./u,, 

.»■ mo 3 ,udt, , 

. >nUi 

east of the mosque. it. is spoken of in > ‘ 

thir’-.iu ii. 

I’m, as bt‘ing 

v. u 1, 

abMarwah among “ lit sanefuarie- of (h 1 

and pcoph 

o-‘ fiijoim 

o'! on 

visiting the IkWy city to run Irivm ftn-ut h i 
note z. 

t.h. 6'ee Bid 

■- i". 

go lit 


& The real name of Zubaidah, comic ami wnT it < Van r t’asLid. \\ as 
Afnatu-l>*Aziz. Ziibnidun, iho tianm by which. Pie- o; ji-r.rjidly Immvn and 
which means 'a pat of Uuu.cr,' nothing on*,, a pf * none mvem iu-r )>v 
al-Man?ur, her grnmishf, when she was a phnnp, Hair baby. Zubjrduh died 
in 21611, in the w b»s '» r wbMrfmnn. The aqu^dma asHaeialod wit h Jrr rmmo 
having .been, irwpcwiriy ent of repair, was at hud, mphred by a new* Aqueduct 
which was completed by Verna Baiun JJ. w 157T 
$ tAMlpdlah Ibnu-' 1 ' Zubrttr. tin' M ocean pmhrdard to the . < .inphaUg died 
** 5#-, A* H {•'&'/ 72 3 ears, he having hern born In the first year 

i# *&** Bi jrnh. His mtostion o t iln Holy bouse which was destnn od A. H . Hi, 
hia chief domestic work during his inm.-jvl.iou of the caliphate in al-Hijaz. 
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design. Horror- stricken .ami in dread of an awful catastrophe* 
the people* tied lo the, distance of a farmkh from the town ; 
but all onded well and he had it rebuilt according to the descrip* 
tion of A'iishaii. when the - people began to return. When 
al-Hnjjaj invested Makkah. 1 Ibnft-s-Znbair look refuge in the 
sanctuary of the Ka‘bali ; u , '-Flajjaj, however, placing bis balnta 
on Abu Quhais ordered them to destroy the additions which,, mid 
he, this officious fu-ieuc has made. So the site of al-Bn^m 75. 
was shelled and Ilmu-z^Zelw! was brought out and hanged. 
Al-Hajjai then restored the wall to where it formerly, was and out 
of the remaining stones lie closed the western dfk>r. ft paring *Ud 
tioor of the house with the rest/ that nothing might be lost. And 
the following 1 hen, HI from one of the learned men of al-Qairawan. 

Ho said, * On his making the pilgrimage to the; Holy city, 
nb Mansur'- was struck with the sinalhicw* c" the sacred mosque, 
its equal id no, us and the little knowledge the people had of 
its sacred diameter, so much so that the Aral) of the desert was 
wont to make the round of the Ka/bah on bis camel or dromedary. 

AI -Mansur was grieved at the sight of this and he resolved to 
buy the hoi' ses that stood around the mosque :• id o,.!e them 
in it and to plaster it and otherwise mine it in grandeur. Me 
therefore called together the owners of the houses and tempted, 
them by large offers of money, but they weie averse to sell and 
would not forego the .neighbourhood of the sacr- d house of God. 

Thus ’’ d him much, but he did not console*' it right to take 

forcible possession of the houses. bkm dir»'»' days he did not 
appear in pith!?* 1 m-d tlo* tor was the talk of the whole town. 

Abu Flauifah, then without name or fame and his learning and 
sound judgment as yet not known, happened* to be on pilgrimage 
that year. So ho went vo the royal camp, which was pitched in 


l In the your 72 A'. H. ((>92 A.D.). After a blockade which lasted but % 
few months tlm town wan reduced end I bnu >•/. 7,*? hair slain in 73 A„ H, 
Al-Hajjaj wte one of the ablest men of the Umayyud. dy natty, fun of 4 hard 
and cruel nature his name hat come down in history as tU» worst tyrant of 
hie age. His death took place in 95 A. Ii. (712 A.D.). 

* for a hjkory of this second door of the Ka‘bah sec Barton’s Pilgrimage, 
III. page 157 note # , 

* AWi fin ‘far abMan^ur, the founder of Baghdad and consolidator of the 
Abbaside power. His caliphate extended from 136 to 158 A. H, (754-76 A. IX), 
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'il'A'bfab 1 and enquired about the Prince of the Faithful and the 
cause of fain volbvmmit. When the matter was explained to him 
he said that he knew an easy way out of the difficulty, which he 
would divulge (o al- Mansur should he meet him. Al-Mansur 
being informed of this, called him to his presence and asked him 
what it was. Then Abu Han if ah said, “ Let the Prince send for 
them mid put to them this question, ‘ Did this Ka‘bah come down 
to yoin t\p did vou camo dow n to if f 5 * Now if I hey say * the Ka'bah f 
^ 'h.*\ wsinhl he gr.i% the lie, as it is from 
ftri* . haf *»< • b *"'< «ta m^hed out and if they say 
'It jroHWselvcf? wliocafne to IrveWWftud it./ they should bo told 
in answer that its visitors are now no many and its area so much 
limited that- you musty vacate for it the places' you occupy around 
,1 and in which' if has tho <rren.ter i 'odd ” Having called them 
t 1 - a ''Sim* m -1 uesfiened them, j •• 1 through their 

s}no .<»••• •' ■*. ' d * hmiiy of iU / c ’d . i.nv ic 1 - 

came .,1 • • . v > ./ ;■<- Uicu said to them, * (si ve h., fin- 

that In long- r right to it. for its visitors are now many and 
it is m occti of ‘ ' $ },■" wti ■*' { .o!c by surprise and 

consented tr. sbr, V-...* , - ■ y f-: ;*.■ gt hens one of the two 

opinion'-. >V: ■* ' ■ * i.j have been held by Abu Harnfah with 
regard to the houses of Makkab, regarding the sale of them 
or the receipt, of rent* for them;, a unless indeed, one 'were to 
explain in *-mm* other way the position which he took up in the 
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T)k' ■'&* ' (%> ! tr- m kh fvorn Makkuh; it is part id 

•, ■' d 1 ®' ■ ■ t * i t ■- t,; hfljjpth; 

i.u fho piljrnVm.;. • >• »*v 5 •;< •vfiY'io' J h rough '# t,bc 
jjetr wi,H|0Uf ,.IU ,iii tlioso 

,D, * 7 * ' * *>4' ” v 

A This i» the 1 plain t* J n*-»ny ' .rfa- tx 7 ''filtm.v , :ivw\ 1T1, 247 and 


m dtpft » -.i'h !h * * r >" ' ■* 1 ^ ^ jk‘ 1 bt.d; ig at filial 

diehen*** fa. - ‘c * • - W > ' h ’f 

^'hvU. , * ;?««.< k*0, ) •• , ■ ^ 


5 'iVu- Ml- U$, e • ..to.vtrtp. , ».* t«e the 

Meccan hc-uteft, tint &* ■ ■ . e- / ><» m which ttgiy stand two 

differout opinions uii -rr* «* * * * •* ujr flHi ertribaojd to 'Abu Hurnfab. 
One opinion is tlui j w.y may h. %,-vi s>«w ntaer. tviwi J, ’< the real opinion 

of Ahu HiAmfub. in tiom it. t« h mojito it is ahw> ahmmuftble to het the 
gr«iud at MnUrah. $rc Uamiltanh* Unit'll; ch, Vol tv. 11 y. ? 
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in it as guards. It is the opinion of Abfi Hanifah that it is lawful 
to hold the Friday prayers in Mina. Abu-1- Ijasan al-Karkbi 1 * * * * 
argued this on the ground of it forming with Makkah one conti* 
nUous city. But when Abu Bakr al-Jassa^ visited these places 
during hip pilgrimage, and saw the distance that separates them, 
he thought this argument untenable. What he himself said was, 
that it is a town in the full sense of the word, but inhabited at 
one season and abandoned at another, its temporary evacuation 
not excluding it from the category of towns. Tho Qa^hi Abu-l- 
Hasati al-Q a^wini holds the same view He one day asked me 
how many people lived in it from one end of the year to the other, 
and when 1 told him twenty oi$ thirty men, and that besides there 
is in almost every tent a woman to take care of it, lie said ‘ Abu. 
Bakr is right, and what ho taught thee accords with the truth. 1 On 
my meeting with the Faqih Abu Hamid al-Baghfdanl a at Kaisabur, 
I repeated all this to him. He, however, said, “ Tho true reason is 
that given by Abu- 1- Hasan. Dost thou not see that the Most High 
hath said ‘Then the place for sacrificing them is at the old 
House/ 8 and also 1 An offering brought to tho Ka'bah ? ,4, Now it 
is in Mina that sacrifices are performed. *' There are few towns 
of any importance in Tslam that do not possess a tent for 
the special use of their inhabitants. At the entrance of Mina 
on the Makkah side is a pass [‘Aqaba, hj on which the stones 
are thrown on the Day of Sacrifice 6 * and the three following days. 6 

I Abu 1- Hasan TTbaidu-lluh ibnu-i-Hasan al-Kmkh'. a colebratod doctor of 

the HanaHte School, died at Baghdad in 340 H., at tin 1 ago of eighty, Abu-L* 
Mnhtisin,, 11., p. 33 h Ho wan native of Karkli of Samarra, not tho quarter of 
that tianio in Ba gh dad, 

8 Baghulan is a village of Naisabur. Abu Hamid Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn 

Muhammad, the Ftujih, was one of the Hanafite doctors and the greatest of 
them in his ago. He taught jurisprudence in Naisabur for more than sixty 
years and died on 17th Kamadhan, 383 H. Yaqiit, I. 603. 

8 Qur’an, xxii. 34. * Qur’an, v„ 96. 

& Yanmu-n-Nahr, the 1 0th of the pilgrimage month Dhu 1-Hijjab. The 
first ceremony of the day is the pelting of the three jimth with seven stones 
each ; then the victims are slain; next the pilgxdm shaves and bo terminates 
the ihrafn, and lastly he goes to Makkah to perform the fcawaf and Sa‘y 
returning afterwards to Mina. 

6 The text, which reads^klfl j is wrong here It is not on 

the third day alone that the stoning of thejinnsrris prescribed, bnt on all three 
days of Mina, vi%. t the 11th, 12th and 13th of Phn-l-Hijjah. Pilgrims may even 
leave Min| on the second day without waiting to throw the stones on the third. 

16 
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(This is ihe Jamratu-L'Aquboh, 1 ) the first Jamrah [al-tJla] being 
near Masjidu-l-IQiaif and the middle one [al-Wust|] between tbe 
first Jamrah and that of al-‘Aqabah. Mina consists of two valleys 
along which the sheets of the town range themselves. The 
Mavjid * is on the right-hand road, and the Masjida-l-Kabsh 8 
in the vicinity of the pass [al-‘AqabahJ. There are wells and 
cisterns and commercial houses and shops in Mina The town 
is well built of stone and Indian teak, and lies between two 
bills that rise above and overlook it. Al-Muzdalifah is at one 
farsakh from Mina, and contains a place of prayer, a public 
fountain, a minaret * and several ponds of water. It is by the 
side of the mountain of Thai dr. 6 of which the Arabs were wont 
77 . to sfty ‘Shine, P Thabir, that we may stir/ but on this point 
there are differences. Al-Muzdalifah is also called *Tam‘ and 

* Vnsgnrly nillnd Si.ji.it ann - 1 Kalur, the ” Great. D^vil.” See the descrip- 
tion of this jowruh in Burton’.* PiLjrhnttyt', III. 282. .Hughes e. error when 
he calls it Jnmrutir b‘ Aqibah and translator it bv ‘ the last.’ 

£ /. t\, Musjidn-l-Khaif. The mosque of Mini! was ho called from its sit na- 
tion on the doclhifcy of a mountain and above the edge of a valley, tin’s being 
the signification of khuif. 

5 A mosque said to have been founded by Lubahah, daughter of ‘AIT ibn 
‘Abtlu-llah ibmi-l-‘Abba.s, on a rock at the foot of the hill of ThabTr. This 
rock is believed to bo the spot where Abraham sacrificed the ram in lieu of 
his son ; hence the mosque is called Masjidu-1 Kabsh. Her, AztaqT, p. 401. 

4 This is the “ minaret without Ihe mosque” of which Burton speaks. ‘ Half 
way between Muna and Arafat -* about three miles from both — there is some- 
thing peculiarly striking in t he distant appearence of the tall, solitary tower, 
rising abruptly from the desolate valley of gravel, Hanked with buttresses of 
yellow r rook.’ ihb/nhun/r, III. 250. 

t Tliabir, the northern wall of the Mina basin, jmd consequently on tho 
left hand of one going from Makkah to ‘Arafuh. Others place It at al-Muz- 
dalifalk on tho right k tml of such a person : but unless there are two hilly of 
this name, one in Mina and the other in al-Muzdalifnh, which is not, very 
probable, the weight of evidence is on lln* side of the Mina situation. Nor 
does this saying of the old Arabs when about to make tho rush from al-Muas* 
dalifah to Mina, necessarily require the hill to be in the former place an some 
have supposed. They arc much more likely to have addressed a hill that was 
in front of them than one on which they were standing; and as they were bound 
to Mina, the Th abTr in this saying may rightly be located here. ThfS ifddhah , 
from ‘Arnfah and ul* Muztialifah, which some writers think to have be$n cere- 
monies of farewell and salutation to the sun-god, were made in pre-lslamic 
times before sunset and after sunrise, when the sun retted ou the to^of the 
mountains. Muhammad changed the hours to after sunset and before sunrise 
iu opposition to tho idolatrous Arabs. 
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al-MasJbSira-l-Haram/ ‘Arafah in a village with corn-fields, vege- 
table gafdtMis aiid melon-grounds ; the inhabitants of Makkah have 
goofi houses here in which they lodge on the day of ‘Araf&h.* 
The tfaHdivtj place is at the reach of a mail's voice from it, near a 
low, flat mountain ; here are public fountains, reservoirs, a flowing 
canal and a pillar of masonry behind wbicli the Jmarn takes his 
stand reciting prayers, while the people stand all round and on 
low flat hills in the neighbourhood. The Musalla, or place of 
prayer, is on the edge of the valley of ‘Uranah, 8 on the confines of 
‘Arafah. It is not right to stand in the valley itself and if a person 
were to pass into it before the sotting of the sifh, 4 he will have 
to compensate by a sacrifice. f)n the boundary line of ‘Arafah 
are white pillars to denote its precincts and in the Mu§alla 6 there 
is a pulpit built of bricks, and a large pond at the hack of it. 
Two miles in front is the Ma’zimain, 6 the boundary of a! -Hamm 

* Jam‘ is a name for the whole of al-Af uzdnlifah, as the place where 
pilgrims assemble, but nbMiislCarn 1-Haram, ‘the tewed beacon ’ is a name 
of. the holy hill of ybj.'.ulj [the Edomite god Koz£], at the end of the Muz- 
dalifah valley. 

5 The ninth of the pilgrimage month Diin-l-Hi j jalt. The stand ( louqftf ) 
at ‘Araf.ih one of tne central and essential ceremonies of the ftujj. The 
mau.qtf or ‘ si and mg ground ’ is part, of thp plain of ‘Arafah, an artificially, 
limited space round the holy hill called the Hill of Morey. Burton describes 
Jabaln-r- Ivahmah as 4 a mass of coarse granite split into large blocks, with 
a thin coat of wit hered thorns, about one mile in circumference and rising 
abruptly f**tnn the low gravelly plain to the height of ISO or 200 feet.’ 

8 Wad i MTranah, between the two pillars that define ‘Arafah and those that 
mark the limits of I he Sanctuary. This vale is not considered ‘standing 
ground,’ became Satan once appeared to the Prophet as he was traversing 
it ( Burton’s Pilyrhnnyc, i LI. 258 note). 

■* (If. The Kifdyah on the 11 hid yah, vol. I., page 712. The Valley of 
‘Uranah is at the M ocean extremity of ‘Arafah, between this place and a!- 
M uzdalifah, so that it is the first place to be passed in 1 lie ifddhah from 
‘ Arafah The ifddhah must be made- after sunset, and a man who moves out 
into the valley on his way to al-Muzdalifah before the setting of the ran 
makes himself liable to the sacrifice of a victim. 

6 This is Mas] id Namirah where the Imam on the day of ‘Arafah joins the 
noon and ^he 'a.yr or afternoon prayers, saying them both at the noontide. 
This is the sole, instance of prayers being said in advance of the proper time. 
In al-Muzdalifah the same evening, the opposite takes place when the sunset 
and nightfall prayers are said at the time fixed for the latter prayers. 

8 Al-Ma'zimain or al-Ma’ziman, the pass which Burton calls El- Akhshabayn 
or the “ two rugged lulls.” {PUyt im tge, 111. 251). “Here the spurs of the 
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om this side. The Bat;n of Mu^assir is a valley between Mm$ and 
abMuzdalifah serving as a limit to the latter. At-Tanlm, is 
a place in which are several mosques built round Masjid ‘A’i^hah 1 
os *toell os . a number of public fountains. It is on the Mudinah 
road. A l this place the Meccans assume the ihram for the 
"Urnrah ceremony. The Hamm or holy territory is surrounded by 
white pillars: its boundary on the western road 3 is near at-Tan'lra, 

distance of three miles ; it. is nine miles on the road of a U ‘Iraq, 
on the Taman road, seven miles, on the road of at-Ta’if eleven 
miles, and on the great road 8 ten miles. l)hu-!-Hulaifah is a 
village near Yuthrib, possessing a good mosque and having a 
number of wells in its neighbourly d, but not a person is to be 
found in it. Al-Jufyfah is a flourishing town inhabited by the 
llanii Ja‘far ; 4 it is commanded by a. strong fortress which has two 
fjfotes. H possesses a few wells and at a distance of two miles 
from U is a spring >d rju-er ; it has also a large roremnur, but 
water sometimes beeoim h very scare*' in it, A!-Jnhfalt is a 
78 . hot-bed of /o\‘T.s It h j elated in a tradition that. 1 he Prophet of 
God, jHvicn ami blessing be vpon him, said, ‘ 0 God, endear 
al-Madinah to u« as limn hast endeared Makknk and even more, 
and transplant its fevers to al-Jul^fah Qarn, a small town 

hill limit the road to about 100 paces, and it is generally a scene of great 
confusion.” This puss is also called al-Mu’ziq, “ the Pass."' Al-Mtt'ziman 
is the dual form of Mn'zim, which means likewise a narrow pans. 

1 This is « mosque beyond the place called at-Tnn'mi, at some distance 
from the boundary of the sacred territory. Ub ancient name waR the ‘ mosque 
of the Myrobalun free,’ and was changed to Mosque of ‘A’ishau as denot- 
ing the spot from which ‘A’iRhah made her ‘TJmrah during M.. lifetime of the 
Prophet. People at the present day do not go as far ns t bia place for their 
*11 in rah. 

% In C. its boundary on the Mudinah road is at at Tm'jm; this ia the 
road used by the inhabitants of the west. 

t For W®', the great road, Ibnu-l-Fnqili reads Jnddah, Kitdbu-l - 
Buld&n, p. 23. 

* The descendants of Ja'far ihn AbT Xahh. ‘Alls brother, who w t hs killed 
at Mu’tah in (A. H.8), in the first campaign against the Greeks. He had 
both his arms struck off ir» the battle, but God gave him instead 4 wo winga 
wherewith to fly at pleasure in Paradise ; bonce ho is culled Ja‘far apTayyar. 
He had three eons by his wife AsmtV, daughter of ‘Uimiis, ‘Abdu-ll&h, 
Muhammad and ‘Ann ; but of his three sons, ‘Abdn-llah only had descendants. 

* The authorities for this tradition; HhaS ihn Muhammad, ’Alfibnu-r- 
BftjS’, Abu Ttbah, Muhammad tbu Yusuf (uPFaryabl, m Nawawl, p. 286, 
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beyond at-TAif, on Die road to San‘tV. Yalamlam. a linltiiigr- 
station on the road to Zabid, in a flourishing state. DMt ‘Irqf^ » 
village where are a number of wells, of which the water k 
accessible j it is a barren, dismnl place, at two 'h0k, 

Makkah. The following tradition is related on.jj$w& aft thdr:Vf M 
‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar; 1 ho* said, ‘A man stood the 'Masjjfcl 

and said, 0 Prophet of God, at what places dost 
B8 to begin our pilgrimage ? ’ The Pr'»p»»f: f (Jr d said iii answer 
to this, * The inhabitants of ahMadiaah begin the ySflfrhtiage at 
Dhu-l - H n 1 ai fall , th o n at) vow of hq r \n ai al • J u hfaii , t h e people of Najd 
at Ibn 1 oc.; r,\ • *ub’-, that some suppose the Prophet 

to have nisi# “j*..d occasion Miat fbf» iiihftbttal&t* of 

al -Yam a n begin the pilgrimage ni Yn.kn;lf/n. iu4 y**" p«^>pi* pi 
al-‘Ir;Vj hi Dhat *lrq 2 Ad^Ji.huino, "• m* mountain opposite 
al-Jnhf&h, is the miqfit of th«$wifrt on the Pea -coast; Si|iqqan,* 
a place facing Yal ami am, is the maritime miqat of the V am an it.es ; 
and ‘Aidjiab, a town opposite Juddah, on the other side of the 
sea, is the place whore those who come by that wav put on the 

Died A. IJ.LML'K Aufv*; o-Di ’j h iv* rt), Khditini ibn ‘Tcwm- ( v r>w\ n H\)7* 
Died A. II. )'*•*•. ' ■ o J.’tff nf < n ■> O.i J i (.N&WftWl, 

p. 420. DiH 91), 'A'inhah. 

1 Th*' iiufhori«.ieB lire: Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdn-llah al-T^bahani, Muhammad ibn 
is^aq Kb-Sanfn ( ii. 220. Died A. H. d!3j, Qutnibab ihn Sa‘id 
{Jb tf-«, Mnhtttnii. 1. 7H4, Died 2401, al-Daith. ihn 8u‘d (Abu-l-M'thanin,, i. 479. 
Nawawi, p -$‘-9. Died A. H. 175), Nafi‘, the Maulq or freed man of Ibn 
‘Umar (Nawawq p. 589), ‘AbdudUb ibn ‘Umar (ibnu-LKh itldb T Naw&wl 
p. 867). 

2 From a tradition in the Kahthu,-l-Bnkhat ? it appears that it w«h not the 
prophet himself who appointed JJbat ‘Irq as the pilgrim station of the people 
of nh‘Iraq. ‘Abdn-llah ibn ‘Dinar relates that after the conquest of the 
country, the inhabitants of the two cities of nl*Fn«rah and al Ku/ah repre- 
sented to ‘Umar that as Qarn, the pilgrim station of the Najdianf, wmw greatly 
out of their way, it was a hardship to them to have to pass through it on their 
way to the pilgrimage. He therefore fixed upon Dhnt ‘Irq as being parallel 
to Qan on the straight road between al-‘Irnq and Makkah. Dhat ‘Irq is 42 
miles distant from Makkah. 

* This place could not be identified from other sources. In one of the two 
manuscripts of the text, according to a note by th© editor, the name appears 
as adh Dhunaib. 

4 This name too could not be identified. There is a> village of Fluisfibur 
called iqqan, from two mountains in its vicinity which each has a cleft 
through which th© waters of those parts flow' down. The SkiqqJn of 
ttl-Yaman may have received its name from a like oau 3 e. 



ihrarn. These are the appointed pilgrim -stations for the pro- 
vinces ; should anyone pass beyond them on his way to Makkah 
and then return, in that case if lie had uttered his shouts of 
Jjtbtkiika, jhe is not bound to compensate by an offering ; some say, 
however, that the shouting of Labbaika does not release one from 
the necessity of such compensation, and others again, that no 
offering is required even in case the talhiyah was not uttered. 1 
Never shall an inhabitant of the provinces pass beyond any 
pilgrim sfcwtion without being clad in the ihrarn t even though that 
station were not the station appointed for natives of bis province, 
as when a native of Syria passes through Dbu-l-Hulaifah for 
instance. The viiqQt of' the Meccans in pilgrimage is Makkali 
itself. For the ‘Umrah .ceremony people have to go out to 
al-Ji‘r£nah, at a distance of one stage from Maklcah, and there 
79 , assume the ihrilm . These, then, are the places connected with the 
rites and ceremonies of pilgrimage. The acts that are performed in 
them consist in all of three Fura’idh, siv 8 W (1 jib (it and five Sunan. 
The Farfi'idh art* al-1 brain, the Wuquf or stand at ‘Arafah and 
the Tawafii-zZiyarah.® The Wajibdi are the assuming of the pil- 
grim garb from the appointed stal rnw the SViy or -course between 
as-Safa and til- A! n a\; and tin* descent from ‘Arafat after sunset. 
The Sunan are the taivdf of arrival, the making the three first circuits 
of the tawaf in a trotting pace, the quick run at the Sa‘y ceremony 
between the two milestones, the moving from al-Muzdalifah 
before sun-rise and the stay at Mina during tho days known as 
the days of Minf. Some say that the Sa‘y is a Fardh , and some 
that the tawaf of arrival is a Wdjib, and that the tawaf of depar- 
ture is a Snntmh, 

We shall now turn to the description of the towns of th^s 
district, and the adjacent parts in proper order. Al-T A’if is a 

1 0/. Al-Kifayah ft eharhi-1 -Huldy ah, p, 748. 

* Only throe are mentioned Tho tlnee omit toil are Ramyn-l-Jimar , 
al-Halq or shaving, and as infer red from wli.it is said at the end of the para- 
graph Tauafu’l-}Va<!>V or, as it is also called, Tawaf n- *- So dar. These terms 
sufficiently explain themselves; for further information the render is espe- 
cially referred to burton's Ohuptor oH the Pilgrimage, Vol. Ill, pp. 227 fit *cq. 

8 Tho tawaf or circumanibabitiort of the Ka‘bah is to be performed on 
three distinct occasions, on brat arrival at Makkah, on departure from it, and 
after the ifddhah or impel nous descent from ‘Arafah. This latter oalled 
Tawafu-^-Ziyarah, is enjoined in the Qur’an, xxii. 27 ; and lienee it forms an 
essential part of . the pilgrimage. m 
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small town which ir» its fine climate and its cool wafer re- 
sembles a Sjrian town. Most of the fruits of Makkah come 
from it. It produces pomegranates in abundance, raisins, fine 
grapes and excellent fruits. It is situated on the back of the 
Qb*z wfin hid, hence it happens that water freezes in it Sometimes. 

T lie whole town is occupied* by tanneries. At-Ta’if is the place 
to which the aristocracy of Makkah resort when oppressed by the 
heat (of their native town). Juddah is a town on the sea-shore, 
whence it derives its name. 1 It is fortified, flourishing and popu- 
lous and its inhabitants are chiefly merchants aim people of wealth. 
Jeddah is the granary of Makkah and the emporium of al-Yaman 
and Egypt. It lias a noble masque. The water-supply however 
is not sufficient, although there are many reservoir® lu the 
town. Water is brought from a distance. The Persians aio 
the ruling class and live in splendid palaces. The siieets are 
straight and the situation of the town excellent, but the beat is 
very great. Aina j is small and has five forts, two of stone and three 
of mud; the mosque is on the high road. Kb ill a is is adjoining. 

Lt has a reservoir, and a canal, varieties of dates, as well as 
vegetable gardens and corn-fields. As-Su wariqiyyah possesses a 
large number of forts, and many gardens and corn-fields and cattle. 
Al-Fur‘ and as-Sairah are two forts, in each one of which is a 
mosque. Jabalah is large and produces several articles of com- 
merce ; it is commanded by an impregnable fortress called 
al-Muhd, outside of which stands the mosque. Mahayi 1 is as 80, 
large as Jabalah, and situated on the edge of the valleys known 
by the rninio of Say all. Hadhah is a pleasant town belonging to 
the descendants of Abfi Bakr ; it has several forts, and a large 
mosque. * 

Yathrib, — this is the City of the Prophet, pence and blesmig 
be upon, him , described in these pages as being a province on 
account of the many important towns and well-known coasts t.lmi 
surround it on all sides. In size it is somewhat less than half 
the area of Makkah. Gardens and groves of palm-trees and 
villages adjoin it on the greater part of its circuit. There are 
also a few corn-fields and springs of fairly good water, and 
by the gates of the city several ponds supplied from canals and 
reached by a series of steps. ‘Umar, may God be gracious to him , 

1 One of the meanings of juddah is ‘shore of the sea.’ The name of this 
town is now generally pronounced Jiddah, 



liftd a eanul brought to the very gitig.of the mois^e, W it i# 
bow in a ruinous state. The market places are all hear the 
mosque. The town has a bright and cheerful aspect. The 
inhabitants are mostly descendants of al-Husniti, the son of 
‘All , may* God be gracious to them both . The houses are built 
of mud, the soil is saline and the population scanty. The mosque 
is situated two-thirds down the town, on the side nearest to 
Baqi‘u-l-Gharqad ; 1 * * it is built on the model of the Damascus 
mosque and is not large. This and the mosque of Damascus are 
both the works of al-WaKd, son of ‘Abdu-l-Mulik ; but the 
‘Abbasides liawa added some portions to it. L Were this mosque, 
the Prophet bath said, extended ta*SiiTi‘a\* it would still be tny 
uiut^nu ' Tin* first to enlarge it was *Umar; s he added to it the 
portion froJh the piSpb which the maqsurak 4 * faces in the present 
day to the southern. tfOl* Next TTthman 6 added from near the 
place of the Qiblah* tfc its present limits. Then comes the extension 
of al-Walid . 7 * 9 He, however, did not extend it for the glory of God, 
hut. in order to make away with the house of al- Hasan, the son 
of »l~ H asan ihn \V‘\ v; ?w God be gracious to him , the door of 
which was inside the mo* quo, so that he was ablo to pass through 
it into the mosque when prayers were being held. It was built 
with chiselled stone and mosaic. ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l- < Azlz* 

1 Baqfn-l GliMrqad lies to the east of al*Madinah. For an account of this 
famous cemetery see Burton’s Pilgrimage, Vol. II, Chap. XXII. See also 
ante , page 82. no*** H 

HurO'*n 1...S lep^ai'a, which is evidently the true reading. Pilgrimage, 
Li, 144. 

Bln A.H. 17. See Burton’s Pilgrimage, II, 148, and Wiisi enfeld*a Gesrhichie 
der fttadt Medina, p. 08. 

4 The Ataqgurah of a mosque ia that side of it which i,s towards Makkah. 
It is a roofed building originally loserved for the Imam, or officiating minister, 
want first adopted by ‘U tb rnan hb a protection from the attacks of 
‘ ^ ns » Ins h,>en killed while engaged in prayers. See 

"Wuftteufold, op. cit. iWm***- 

1 In A.H. 29. Baiiit, II, 143, Wiistenfeld, 70. 

« The niche showing the direction of Makkah. m the centre of the raaq^urah. 
It is also called al* Midrib. 

1 Burton, II, 144. Wiistenfeld, 72. Al-Walid ibn-Abdi-l- Malik was the 
sixth Caliph of the Banu Umayyah race, and not the twelfth as inadvertently 
stated by Burton. He reigned from 86 to 96 A.H. 

9 The then governor of al-Madmah. He subsequently succeeded to the 
Caliphate and died in 101 after a reign of two .years and five months. 
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superintended the work of building, but when he was about to 
pull down the miiyrab, be called in the elders of the Muh&jirun 
and the Ansar and told them to be present at the building of iheir 
Qiklah, ‘ Lea*, said lie, you should say ‘Umar lias changed it. 1 * * * * In 
this extension of aJ-Walld six pillars were added from* the east 
westward , and ho added iu the direction of Syria fourteen pillars 
beginning from the square pillar that is in the mausoleum ; of these 
pillars ten are in the courtyard and four iu the porticoes. 
Latterly, when aLMahdi 1 made his pilgrimage in the year 160, be 
added to ihe mosque a space of one hundred enoiis on the Syrian 
side of it— a stretch of tor* pillars. Its length at ^hc present day 
18 therefore lf>4 cubits and its breadth ] 03 cubits ; * the court- 
yard has a length of 165 cubits and a breadth of 165 cubits. 
It is stated that al-Walid wrote to the Emperor of the 
Greeks 6 ‘We desire to have the great mosque of our Prophet 
re-built, do thou help me in this with skilled workmen and 
mosaic work,* whereupon he sonfc him several loads and more 
than twenty workmen, amongst whom were ten whose wages 
alone were worth one hundred and eighty thousand dinars. 
It is said that those men once found themselves alone in the 
mosque, whereupon one of them thus addressed his comrades 
‘ 1 have a mind to defile, the tomb of their prophet/ But no 
sooner had he prepared to carry his intention into effect than he 
dried up on 1 he spot. Mt n are not agreed with respect to the 
position oi. the graves of the Prophet and Ids two companions. In 
one saying it is thus : the Prophm next is Abu Bakr close behind 
him him lastly ‘ Umar behind Abu Bakr, According to the state- 
ment ol Malik ibu Anas, tho Prophet is in the western side of 
Hie house, opposite him is a vacant place, at the back of the 
Prophet is Abu Balo' and at the back of the empty space ‘Umar, 

1 his very spare was ihe place umm hmed to ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-L‘Aziz 
(for his into ment) but of which he did not consider hinisi If worthy . 
It is said that it is here that ‘Isa,* peace he upon him i will be 


1 Third Caliph of tho Abbas, 158-169. A .11. 

^ Em text stands in need of emendation here. Of. Wustenfeld, 77. 

8 Justinian II, emperor of the blast (A D. 685-695 and 704-711), who 

was himself famous for his love of erecting magnificent buildings, 1 See 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Komau Biography, Vol II, 676b. 

Jesus. I ho following is a rfaumt of the authentic traditions with regard 
to the second advent of Christ. He will deBoend from Heaven and kill Anti* 
17 


81 . 




bleQkpcf (fod be 


r\ m ' 

”1 W«< i„ to ‘i'y,,., »„ d B>iJ , 0 
the graves of the Prophet, may tfo pm ce and 


u P° n h*»», and iiis two companions upon tliis 
wife disclosed to me three flat graves on the ground of the red 
court-yard, which were neither raised high nor laid low with tho 
ground.” The grave of the Prophet,, he continues, was m front ; 
i, near his head was Abh Bakr with lhs feet between the shoulders 
of the Prophet, while ‘Umar had his head at the foot of the 
Prophet. The pulpit is in the middle of the roofed sanctuary of 
the mosque; it forms a oove?ing for the Prophet’s pulpit, which is 
placed in a gulden paved with marble. The garden celebrated in 
tradition 8 is by the side of a red column, between the pulpit 
and the grave. I have read in the chronicles of al-Madinah. 
that Oh*n certain occasion Muhiwiyah s ordered that tho pulpit 
should be placed by the side of the milyrab as all pulpits ai’e ; 
"but when they sot about .-*.«? rung it away the town quaked and 
i'< , : •?.*■»• j t-lr" hi- i *i!cw] them to desisl. lie then 
h\.i ..if. ■ *.. v . p- jM f ,y> d lyflUiMi. jfej& iie latter has five stepd, 
Go; • 1 i ■» G Ui‘‘ . f-t 

TW ' 4NMtt-«>aA loui :*n 

the gate of ath*TlLaniyyah, th 


ga fi 


^URmc/sq’uo lun twenty gates, 
gates ; tho gate of al-BuqP, 
of Juhainah and the gab? 


of al-Kluaudaq. Al-Khuudaq * (the Posse) is ou tin* Makkah side. 


ebrist at the gate of Rudd (L\dda). lb' will come down not as an apostle, 
but as a just judge. Re will, in hoooui of tho followers of 1 si fun, pray be- 
hind their linum, It has further been said that iio will marry while on earth, 
will boget children ami will In' buried at last close to the FrophG. 
Nawavvi, Tah ^k t bv •• l- Amu &’ p. 407. 

1 Al-Qusim ibn Muhammad ibn Abu Ruhr a^-Siduhq, A . I * till. Nawawt, 
p. 607. The authorities for this tradition are: Aba Bd r 'itnbimmxl ibn 
‘Ali al Faqih, of Sawah j Muhammad ibn Hihd ash - 8h“,«hl ; MuhamrrmU ibn 
Ishaq (ua-Surruj. died 310. 4hn-i-Mafjthin, JI, 220); Vamih ( ibn* Abdi-i- 
A'la, 170-264, Nawawi, p. 041); Muhammad ibn lam J iVui-Abi-Fmluik ; 
‘Ann ibn ‘Uthmun : al-Q5sirn. 

8 There is a tradition that the space between tin* tomb and (ho pulpit was 
called by the Prophet one of the gardens of Paradise In accordance with this 
tradition this space has received the name of tnt. Garden (ar-fUudh&h). The 
place has been tawdrily decorated and painted to look like h garden. Tho 
marble-paved garden in which tho pulpit stands, is likewise a figurative garden. 

3 Muhhwiyali ibn-Abi Sufyan, founder of the Umavyad dynasty of Caliphs, 
who are known as tho Kh&lifabs of Damascus. His reign extended from 
40-60 A. II. 661-81) A. I). ** 

* This is the famous fosse which Muhammad dug at the north-west 



The town is provided with a well-built, iowertitjer citaddb Al-B&qi* 
lies to the tat of the city. The soil (of this mdmrb) ip eireallen%> 
Here is the grave of Ibrahim , 1 the sou of the Frophe^jpeace 
and blessing he upon him , and the graves of al-Hasan * and several’’ 
of the co mpanions. The grave of ‘UtJ.mari is at ifs farthest 
end . 8 (Juba is a village at two miles from al-Madinah, on the 
left of the road to Makkak ; it has many stone buildings and con- 
tains the Masjidurt-Taqwa , 4 which is a well-built mosque with 
a paved street in front, of it and a fine open area, as well as 
several consecrated spot.*?. QubS has a. supply of fresh water. 
Hero j -* Masjidu-dh-Dhirar . 0 which the common people piously 
set to demolish them selves. IJliud is a hill at a distance of three 
miles (from al-Madinah), At the base of the hill is the tomb of 


comer of al-Mndmah iu A. II. 5, to protect the city n gainst the attacks of the 
QuraiVh and their allies. It was beside tho hill of Sal 1 , on which in later 
times the citadel of the city was erected. 

1 Ain bam mad’s infant son by Mfmyah, the Coptic girl who was sent him 
as a present by the Governor of Alexandria, al-Muqauqis. Ho was born A.H. 
8 and died in his seem id voar in A.1I. 10. Nawawi, p. 132. Burton's Pilgrim- 
age, II, 310. Ho had two other sons ami four daughters, all of whom were 
born to him by Khadijah, Ins first wife. Both sons died in infancy, but lxis 
four daughters lived to tho days of Islam, emigrating with him to al-Mudln&h. 
Three of them died in his lifetime and Futimah survived him six months only* 
* Al Haiam tho son of ‘All, and grandson of the f^jsophet. iu A.H. 40 
he succeeded ins father in al-Kufah but five or six months after he abdicated 
in favour of Mu'awiyah and retired to al-Madbmh where eight years after he 
mot his death by poison, at. the hand it is said of ono of his wives. His birth 
took place in tho third year of the Hijrali. 

^ Tho bodj r of ‘ LI fchman was buried in a field adjoining al-BaqP. Marwan 
ibiHi-1 Hokum afterwards added this field to the mem y»ng*grmmd of 
ai-lMadinah. Sec Burton’s Pilgrimage , 11. 3(h> 

4 Tho mosque of Quirt, the first place of public prayer in Islam, was 
origbm.lv built hv Muhn tn mud's adherents at al-Madinah before his emigra- 
tion. It afterwards acquired tho name of Masjidu-t-Taqwa, mr the 11 Mosque 
of Piety, M from a passage in t he Qur’an which alludes to this mosque as being 
found _d on piety from tho first, dny of its building. Of. Qur’aiy IX. 109. 

6 Of, Qur’an, IX. 108. Tho Mfmjidu-dh-Dhirftr, or the mosque for mischief, 
is a mosque built by certain hypocrites in rivalry of that of Quba. Tho 
Prophet was invited to consecrate this mosque, bnt seeing through the 
design of its founders he refused to do so and sent a party of men to 
demolish it, which they did and made of it a dunghill. A heap of rubbish 
must h#ve marked tho site iu al-MnqaddnsVg day; and on this the common 
people did their pious work of destruction. 
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(famzah 1 which lies within a mosque; there is a well in front 
of it and next, to it an enclosure containing the graves of the 
Martyrs. 8 In the hill itself is a place wherein the Prophet once 
hid Jiimself. 8 It is the nearest hill to aUMadlnah. Al-‘Aqiq is 
a flourishing Tillage at a distance of two miles ; it lies towards 
Makfcah and is the residence of the Governor. The water here is 
fresh. All the territory included between the two ridges of al- 
Maduiah is as sacred as the sacred territory of Makkah * itself. 

83 . Badr is a small town lying in the direction of the coast. Its 
dates are of a good quality.*- Hero is to be found the spring of 
the Prophet, 5 peg>,ce and blessing be upon him , and the battle field 6 
and a number of mosques founded fyy the rulers of Egypt. Al-Jar 
is on the sea-coast, ; it is fortified and walled on three sides, 
the quarter facing tlie sea being open. K contains lofty ftiansions 
and a thriving market. A3-«Iar is the granary of al-Madinab 
and its townships Water is carried to the town from Badr 
and food grains from Egypt. Its mosque has no courtyard. 
Al^Ushttirah is small j it is on the coast, opposite to Ytmbuh 

l Tho battle of Uhud waa fought in tho third year of the Jlijrah (A.D. 
625,i. Tiie Prophet’s uncle, Jlamzah ibn- c Al>dil-MuU.alib, “ the lion of Cod,” 
was plain in this buttle after baling done to death thirty. ono of tlie infidels. 
Hamzah was two years the senior of Muhammad, lie was Imried by Mount 
Uliud, at tho spot where ho fell, and his tomb is a well-known place of 
visitation. Bee Nawawi, p. 218. 

8 Tho “ Martyrs of Fluid” who were slain at that famous battle in which 
Muhammad himself was wounded. Their lust for plunder lost this battle to 
tbo Muslims, in whose favour it seemed at first to be going. Burton 
describes his visit to the Martyrs in Chap. XX, of his Pilgrimage. Thou 
number is said to have been seventy. 

S Burton, IT 233 mid note*. It is a cave on the northern flank of the 
liill, in which the Pi phot is paid to have taken refuge when pursued by Inn 
enemies. 

4 Al-Madmah owes its sanctify to the flight, residence anil d< -nth of the 
Prophet, of whom many traditions arc related bearing on lbi« point, Thu 
two limits of al- Mrullimh are tlie two harralia , or ridges of gooriacooup biisalfc 
on its east and west. Tho territory botweon tho two lalahs has been declared 
to be sacred territory by Muhammad himself. On the comparative sanctity 
of al-Madhmh and Makkali, boo an excellent, uoto oy Barton on the sanctuary 
of the former city. Pilgrimage, II 167 f. Bco also Uughea* UitHnmusy of 
Islam, p. 303. 

i This is probably the gushing fountain described by Ibn Batiitah, Voyages, 

1 . 295. 4 

* This most celebrated and important battle was fought on the morning of 
Friday, the 17th of Ramadhnn, A, If, 9 (December, 623), 



A few palm trees grow near it. Its inn is unequalled, YaobtP 
is a large and splendid town surrounded by a strong wall. Jjb 
has a copious supply of water. It is in a more flourishing 
state than Yathtib and lias larger growls of palm trees, Itfl 
citadel is well built and its market brisk. It has two gates, close 
to on© of which stands the mosque. The descendants of al-IJasan 
dominate it. Ra’su PAin is twelve miles distant (from Yanbu‘). 
Al-Marwah is a strongly fortified town abounding in palm trees 
and excellent dates. A wide canal supplies it with drinking 
water. It is surrounded by a ditch and guarded by iron gates. It 
abounds in bdellium’ and an excellent variety qf dates known 
as hurdl. The town is hot In summer It is dominated by 
the Eanu Ja‘far. Al-Haura* is the port of IOiaibar ; it has a 
fortress and a flemishing suburb with a markot on the side 
which is facing the sea. Khaibar is a strong town as large as 
al -Mar wah. It possesses a good mosque. Here is the gate which 
the Prince of the Faithful lifted by main force.* Khaibar, al- 
Marwah and al- Maura’ are the only towns in the Khaibar valley, 

The province of Qurli is also called Wadi-1-QiirS. The town of 
Qnrb is the largest in al-IIijfiz at the present day after Makkab, 
as well as the most flourishing and populous, and the most abound- 
ing with merchants, commerce and riches. It is commanded by an 
impregnable fortress, at the angle of \vhich a castle rises. Villages 
enchele it on all sides and palm trees skirt, it about ; and, besides, it 84 . 
is possessed of very cheap dates and excellent bread and copious 
springs of water, pretty bouses and busy markets. The town is sur- 
rounded by a ditch and has three gates covered with iron plates. 

The mosque is in the midst of the main streets of the town ; there is 
a bone in themihrabof this mosque said to be the bone which spoke 
to the Prophet saying, * Do not eat me, I am poisoned.’ I * * * * * * 8 In fine 

I cJ&rf) Brftllinin. Cham&ropH humilis. 

* In the attack on one of the strongholds *>f Kjpdbor, ''Ah happened to 
receive a blow which lost him his shield. Ho thereupon snatched up a gate 
which was near at hand and used it us a defensive weapon, not laying it 
down until tho fortress was stormed. Abu Nn IP, the freed man of Muham- 

mad, who, is responsible for this story, asserts that ho tried with woven others 

to turn this gate on one side, but with all their combined force they failed to 

effect this, lbn Hishftm’s Life of Muhammad (Wustenfeld), II. 762. The 

war with Khaibar. in whioh the Jews were completely ruinod, was fought in 

1 A.HA*{628 A.D.), 

* At the end of the war with Khaibar a Jewess made an attempt to poison 
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it; is a Syrian, im Egyptian, an ‘Ir&qian and a Hijazite town all in 
one, "but tie water is unwholesome and its dates of middling quality. 
The public hath is outside the town. Qurfi is chiefly inhabited by 
*lWs. Al-Iiijr 1 is small and fortified. Ti has many wells and corn- 
fields. The Mosque of Salih is in close vicinity on a height; it is in 
tlio form of an open gallery, cut in a pock. In this place are to be 
found the marvels of Tiiamud and their habitations.* Suqya Yazid 
33 the finest town in this tract of country ; a continuous line of 
palm trees and gardens connects it with Qurfu The mosque is 
outside the town. Bada Ya‘qfih is on the highway of Egypt, 
flourishing and populous. Al- 4 Aunid is the port of Qurh, a pros- 
perons town having plenty of honey and a good anchorage. 

Zubid, the capital of Tiliamah, is the second of t he two metro- 
polises of the Peninsula, it being the residence of the kings of 
al-Yaman. it is a splendid, well-built town, called commonly 
the Ba gh dad of al-Yaman. The inhabitants are somewhat 
polished and there are many merchants, gran does, learned and 
literary men among them The town is profitable to visitors and 
beneficial to settlers. The wells are sweet and the baths clean. 
It has a mud fortress and four gates, Bab Ghalafiqah, Bab 
*Adan, Bab Hisham 8 and Bab Shabariq. Around it are many 
villages and corn-fields and it is on the whole more thriving and 
populous and of greater natural abundance than Maklcab. The 
buildings are of, brick, the houses being spacious and comfort- 
able. The mosque is far off from the mark'd places, it is clean 

Muhammad with a roasted sheep winch she h*».»] steeped in poison especially 
in the shoulder, who having learned Unit tb prophet had a special liking l’<,r 
this paid of a sheep. The piophci hat at i <h)c with one of his companions, 
Bishr ihnu-]-Barf . Tin-v both took;* p< ; e. Bight* ate Jii,» inorscl and died 
from its effort. Mubaminiufi however, thiow his portion oat of hi» mouth 
and exclaimed, ‘ This bone tells mo it if? poisoned ” The w; man confessed her 
guilt and was pardoned according to Ibn llishtiin, i,\f. 1 1 . 7P4. Another 

account, however, says that tdie was handed over to the relatives of Bifthr 
who put her to death. &7 y I, bn Khaldun, Bniaq edition, page 39 of the 
•Supplement to the Second Vc.nuno. 

1 See this translation, page los, note •&. 

* See above, page 109, note 7. 

& This should be Bab Siham The gate of Siharn, or Sahara, is on the 
north of the town and loads m W ,ufi fciham fVide T/ijv-l~‘Arufi f VIII, 35$) 
/The gate of Ghaialiqah is on tin west, and leads to GhnUdiqah, the port of 
25a)nd. The gate of ‘Aden is on the south. This gate is also called «Babu-b 
Qaftub from a village of that mu n *m the Wadi Zabid, The fourth gate, 
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and its floor is cemeutecL Beneath the pulpit there is 'll 
hollow so as to keep the line (of worshippers) unbroken. 

Ibn Ziyttd 1 bad a stream of running water brought up to the 
town. In «!iort Zabid is a noble town, unequalled all oyer g(J. 
al-Yaruan ; but its markets are narrow places, priees # aro high 
in it and fruits scarce. The staple food of the inhabitants is 
dukhn and dhitrak* Ma‘qir is on the road to ‘Adan , so also are 
‘Abrah, Gharah and al-Makhnaq. These ere all small towns. 

‘A dan is a large, flourishing and populous town, strongly fortified 
and pleasant, it is tin? gateway of •as-Sln and the sea -port of 
al-Yaman, the granary of al -Ma gh rib and the depots of all kyids of 
merchant goods. There are mjny palatial buildings in it. It is a 
source of gain for those who visit it and a mine of wealth to those 
who tnko*np their residence in it, Huskies, there are found in it 
good mosques, ample facilities for earning one’s livelihood, purity 
of life and evident signs of prosperity ; indeed, the) Prophet, peace 
and blessing he upon him. has specially blessed the markets of both 
Mina and ‘Adan. The town is in the form of a sheep-pen encircled 
by a mountain winch surrounds it down to the sea, while an arm 
of the sea passes behind this mountain, so that the town is only 
approached by fording this arm of the sea and thus gaining access 
to the mountain. A through passage has wonderfully been cut iu 
the rook and an iron gate pi need a*t the entrance, while a wall 
having in h live gates has n «r«*r ted on the side facing the sea. 
from one end of the m,«o: min m the other. The mo-quo hi distant 
from the nurl/ds. Tic-, scar*.. ,n the town w*;lis ol saltish water 
and several reservoirs. It is said that ‘Adan was in ancient times- 
the prison house of Shaddiul, the son of ‘Ad. It is however a 


Bf*b Shubariq, is on the east. It leads to the village of ghabariq, also u a 
the river Zubhl. Of. Kay’s History nf Yaman , page 220-21. 

I The town of Zabid which was formerly called al-Husaib (not Alkhassyb, 
ob stated by lleinnud on the authority of M. do Sacy, ace Ueographie 
d’Abouifeda, II. 120, note 6), was founded in 204 A. II (820 A.D.), by ibn 
Ziynd, tho first of the dynasty of tlio Ziyadifces, the princes of Zabid. 
‘CJuiarah gives an account of the circumstances under which Muhammad ibn 
Ziyad wa| appointed frpvor nor of al-Yamau by al-Mu'Tnun. (History oj 
Yaman, Kay, p. 2). Another disu ingukhod prince of thin family who ftlso 
bore the name of Ibn Ziyad, was Aba-1- Jnyush Ishaq ibn Ibrahim who died 
in 071, after a long reign of over eighty years. 

8 Thdfcc are varieties of millet, Du$&n is the hole us saccharatua of Linn. ; 
Stfiuj* u/i, the ho leu* sorghum. 
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barren and dismal place, wit!) neither cultivation, nor cattle, nor 
trees, nor fruits, nor water, nor herbage. Besides, it is much 
exposed to fires and shipwrecks are frequent, 1 while the mosque is 
a squalid building, the uproar terrible and the baths ill-kept places. 
Water hart to be carried to the town from a distance of on o stage. 
Abyan is older than ‘A dan ; it is after this town that ‘Adan is 
designated, 2 * * S * for it- supplies ‘Adan with all its wheat, fruits 
ami vegetables, there being a large number of villages and 
corn-fields around it. Such also is the town of Lalrj. 8 Mandam 
is situated on the sea. Here sailing ships are entrapped by the 
wind. It is a t<ywn of some importance, but destitute of fertility. 
Alukha is a flourishing town in the district of Zabid ; it produces a 
large quantity of sosamum-oil. The inhabitants get their dr inking 
water from a spring outside the town ; and the mosque is 
86. at the extremity of the town, on the sea-shore. Ghahifiqah is 
the port of Zabid ; it has a mosque on ilio strand, winch the 
people seem to hold in special rcu>r< ucc and are assiduous in 
nf ‘ending at all <he limes of prayer. It is flourishing and 
populous and possesses palm-plan! aliens and o*coa-nut trees 
and wells of fresh water. The climate, however, is pesti- 
lential and deadly to foreigners. .Ash-Shat jab, ui-Hirdah and 
*A£anah, three towns on the sea -shore. Here arc the granaries 
of millet which is exported to ‘Adan and Juddah. Tt is a 
land of milk, but water has to be brought thither from a 
distance. The mosques of these towns are built on the shore 
of lW‘-' w-a. Tl^ province of ‘ Aththar m an extensive region 
governed by an independent chief. Jt contains some fine towns. 
‘Afc&ttar is a large and pleasant town and a well-known 
place, as jj» is the chief city of the district am! a seaport of 
; it contains a good market and a due mosque, 
^vWatoi;; bail to Be brought to the? town from ado mid : he public! 
bath is filthy. Baisji has a finer climate than ‘ '.thihur, and purer 
water. It is the residence of the Govern or, whose house is 

1 Thin appears ia n‘ tnr souse of the passage , ci\ M. do (iocje’s Glossary 

under vA^;, 

% ‘Adan is more particularly called c Adan-Ahyan to distinguish it from 

another town of the same name which is known 'Adnn -La'ah. Of. Kay’s 
History of Taman, p, 232. 

S The correct form of this word is Lahj. It. wab so eailr.1 after LaVj ibn 

Wa’il, a descendant of Hirnyar. 
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situated by the side of the mosque. Al-Juraib is famous for its 
plantains ; of the towns of this district, it is the best- provided by 
nature and the most pleasant in my view, fjaly is a littoral town 
flourishing and prosperous and with abundant supplies. As-Sirra in 
is a small town with a fort containing the mosque. By the 
gate of the town there is a reservoir for water. It is the port of 
as-Sarawat. The latter region is the seat of grains; if abounds in 
good things and has varieties of bad dates and plentiful honey, 

I do not know if it contains towns or only villages, as T have 
not entered it, San'a’ is the capital of Najuu-l-Yaman ; it was 
formei iy greater than Zabld and more prosperous, and the 
distinction belonged to it. Jl has now greatly declined, but 
there are still in it many learned men whose equals I have not 
found in* the whole of al-Yaman for dignified appearance and intel- 
lectual powers. SaiFa’ is a large city which abounds in fruits and 
in which low prices rule and where bread of a good quality is to be 
found, as well as many profitable articles of commerce. 1 1 is larger 
than Za bid and as to its climate, thou needest not enquire about 
that, it is simply wonderful ! With all these advantages the 
fertility of the soil is such as to relieve man from the necessity 
of toiling. Sa'dah is smaller than Saida’, a flourishing town in 87 
the mountains. Here the best water-skins and leathern carpets 
are manufactured and excel lent leather is exported from it. It is 
the city of the ‘Alawiyyah 1 and the seat of their government, 
Juragh is a town of middling size; it contains groves of palm- 
trees, whereas al-Yaman is not. a country of palms. Najran is 
about flic size of Jura si; ; both one and the other are smaller than 
Sa*dah. Most of the leather of eouimeier comes from these 
towns. Al-Himyari * is the same place as the City of Q ah tau ; it 
is between Zabid and Saida’ and has many villages ; hut the 

l An account of this branch of the descendant 8 of ‘Ail, who ruled at 
Sahlah for many centuries, will bn <Ve d for on when speaking of the 
political divisions of Arabia. 

* The II imy antes who were known to the Greeks by the name of Uome- 
ritae occupied the south promontory of Arabia Felix from a very early 
period. Their rich and fertile territory was very advantageously situated 
for commerce. The power of this people, whose descent is traced in Oriental 
history to I,Iimyar b. Saba’ b. Ynsbjub b. Ya‘ruh b. Q uhlan, appears to have 
been very extended. (See Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman (no- 
$ra<phy m I. IU9Q u). Yaqfit calls this town Himyar and adds that it is in the 
occupation of the descendants of Himyar ibnu-I Ghnuth. who is known as 
18 
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climate is unhealthy and pestilential. It is a town profitable to 
merchants. Al-Ma‘afir is an extensive territory with corn-ticlds, 
villages and many advantages. Saba*, a region in the back ground 
of those countries ; the town proper is in a prosperous condition 
but the surrounding country is desolate. Hadliramaut is the 
capital of al-Abqaf, built in the sands at a great distance from the 
sea. It is flourishing and contains a large number of inhabitants 
who are men inclined to virtue and learning, but withal heretical 
and very dark- coloured. Ash-Shihr is a town on the sea ; it is the 
home of gigantic fishes which are exported to ‘Unian and 4 Adan 
and thence to ai-Ba§rah and the towns of al-Yaman. Here 
are trees which exude frankincense. There is no trace of the 
site of Ham of the Columns; from Lai?j to it is a distance of 
two farm khz on a level country; it is seen glimmering in the 
distance, but when thou approachest thou seest nought. The water 
88 of ‘Adan is brought from this place. Sakhin ? is a town belonging 
to (an off- shoot of) t lie Qurai$h known as the Bairn Samah. 1 I 
have heard that they number four thousand archers. Ash -Sli uqruh 
contains the habitations of Kbath/am.* There are palm-trees and 
villages surrounding the town. 

And let it be known that al-Yaman is an extensive country, in 
which I passed one whole year in visiting the town& I have already 
described; but a great deal has no doubt escaped me. I shall 
however relate all that 1 heard from well-informed people 
regarding this country and shall give an exhaustive list of its 
mi kh lafs (districts), though I have not visited them all, for this 
is a country known by its mi kh lftfs. I shall also speak of the posi- 
tion and form of the Peninsula of the Arabs, describing it in 
such a way as to be understood by nil, if Qod, the Mcs; high, so trill 
it. The Makhalif (districts) of al-Yaman are: — The m ikjdaf of 
San‘a’ ; al-Kliashab s ; Ruhabah 4 ; Manual; the mikltloj of 


^imyaru-l-Adnft, or the Later, the great progenitor of the rncr, Himynr b. 
Saba’, is called Uirnyaru-l Akbar, or the Elder, whtle b ; d great-grandson, 
hliuiyar ibu Saba’ al A$ghar, is called tb'myarr.d-A^har, or the Younger. 

1 Somah ihn Luhrvy. See Kitdbu-Uiphfvfaq of Ibn Duraid, pp. 10 and 68. 

* See Kitfibu-]-lihti< ( dq, p. 304, Khatlibim. a tribe of Y&nmruc origin who 
dwelt in the north of nl-Yairmn in the great chain of mountains callod 
the Sarah. Lyall’ft Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 87 
t Yaqut II. 44b, Dint Khjudmb 

4 Or ar-EnVabah. The first biaiion on the road from $rm‘a* to Makk&h. 
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aTBaun 1 ; tlio mikhUf of Khaiwan.* To the right of San ‘ft tha 
mikhlnf of Shakir ; Wadi ‘ah ; Yam ; Arhab. In the direction of 
at-'jTa’if, 3 the miJchUf of Najran j Turabah ; al-JMahjarah ; Kuthbah ; 
Jurash; as-Sarat. In Tihamah, 4 3,)hankan ; 6 ‘Asliam; BiRfiah ; 6 
*Akk. 7 The inikhW of al-Iliidah ; 8 the mik&laf of Tlamdan ; 9 89 
the 'mi till of Jauf Hamdan ; the mikhlGf of Jauf MurSdj 10 
the nvikklftf of ShamYah ; Suda’ ; Ju‘fi ; jI the viifc&ldf of 
al-Jaarah ; the mikhl&f of al-Mashriq ; Bu&h&n ; Qjiadar ; the 
mikhlaf of A‘la and Au‘um ; 18 al-Baidhatain Bani Gljtutaif; 

1 According to Yaqut I. 763, there are two districts of this name, one called 
alJ5aunu-l-A‘]a or the ripper, and the other al •baunu*(-Asfal or the lower. 
Al-Iian.n is described as one of •‘he largest of the districts of Najdu-I- 
Y&tnau, It contains many villages, of which the principal one is Baidah. 
where the Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace of Qur'an XX. II. 41 are said to 
have been situated. Cf. I bn Kb nrdt ulh bah, p, 137. 

* Khaiwan is called after one of the Yamanite tribes. 11 ern v ^an4he idafc • 
called Ya'Qq, which Khaiwan the father f f the tribe had received from 'Amt 
ibn Luhayy, who is said to have be«n the first to introduce idolatry into 
Arabia. It is at a distance of 24 farmhha from San‘tV, on the road to 
Mukkah. Cf. Yaqut If. 512. See also Geographic d’Aboalfeda II. 128. 

® The six following m ikhlafs are described by Ibn Khurd Full? bah and olher* 
as dependencies of Makkah in the mountainous district of Na.jd. They form 
accordingly part of al-IIijaz. The boundary between al-IIijtiz and al-Yamnn 
has been set by un ordinance of the Prophet near an acacia tree called 
Talljatu-1- Malik, which is between Shurum Ita h on one side and al-Mahjarah 
on the other. The latter is described as a largo and populous village in the 
mountains, abounding in springs of water. It is at a distance of 60 farsaJ^s 
from Sana’, the capital of Najdu-l-Yanmn. 

4 These *to generally given an dependencies of Makkah in Tihamah. Cf. Ibn 
Khurdadhbah, p. 133. 

6 Marsa (the port of) Bhankan is on the western coast of nl-Yaman, south 
of Jrjaly. Ibn Khurd., 148, 

* Bishah in one of the rmkhlafs of Makkah in Najd. The mikhlaf which is in 
Tihamah is called finish, Cf. Ibn Kltnrd.. p. 138. 

7 On the sea coast, south of Ghalaiiqnli, Ibid., p. 148. 

* On the coast. Ibid., p. 148. 

* North of SanV, between this town and $a‘dah. Y r aqut IV. 438. 

10 Yiiqut II. 158. Jauf signifies a hollow or bottom ground, 

H Sbanu’ah, Suda’ and Ju‘fl are each at 42 farsakhs from §an‘a’, Ibn 
Khurd., p* 138. 

i* Yaqiit ha3 Adaqu-An'utn, which in the Taju4* ( Artis incorrectly appears 
as A*laqu»l*Fam, 

1* Al-Baidihatain is a plaoe on the road between Syria and Makkah. The 
name dt the mikhlaf is al*Ma?na J ataiu. See Ibn Khurd.. p. 138 and Y»qut IV. 

556, 
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Q&ryat (village of) Ma’rib ;* the iniW&f of ^ad&romaut; 
(he mikhifif of Khaulan Ru<la‘; a the mik&iaf of Afywar ; the 
mikhifif of al-Ho-ql; 8 Phi mar ; 4 the mikhifif of Ibn ‘Amir, 6 
the mikhifif of That and Rada 4 ; 6 the mikhifif of Pathi- 
nali ; 7 the mikhifif of ash-Sharaf ; the mikklaf of Ru in ; 
the mikhifif of Nnsaf&u ; Kaplan; 'the mikhifif oi Phankao; , 
90 R&iban i 8 the mikklaf of Nafi‘ ; Masha ; 9 the mikhifif of Rnjr and 
Badr ; 10 A))l>iii ; !i as- Sabah ; ,s the mikhifif of Llkhali ; i8 al-Mazud ; l * 
mikhifif Phi Makarirn ; iJ> al-Umluk ; the mikhifif of as-Sahf ; 16 the 

1 The celebrated capital of the Sabad in Taman, built according to Arab 
traditions by ‘Abd- Shams surnamed Saba, who also constructed the famous 
reservoir which supplied the city with water and irrigated the neighbouring 
lands. The bursting of the embankment of this reservoir and the subsequent in- 
undation forms an episode in Arabian history. It is referred loin the Qur'an 
XX.YLV. Uo. Si’d Smith’s pu'lwnary of (irreh and Roman (l<.\»jra.phy II. 274 b. 

5 It is here that the Valiev of the Ants (Qur'an XX V U. 18) is located. 
Ibn Khurd., p. 188. 

8 Called a, Iso jHnqi Jahiibi. Yiiqiu, JJ. 299. Vaqut mentions Juhran as 
being one of the in the neighbourhood of Sun‘u', IV. 43P. 

* At sixteen J'ornuUt* from Sana’. It is also called D ha mar. 

6 Vaqut and Ibn Kinirdadhbah linni ‘Amiri so also al-Ya‘qubI and 
Qudamab. ' 

* Yiiqut mentions That and Radii' as the two Persian colonies iu al Taman, 
II. 772. 

7 between nl-Janad and 4 A dan, 

8 This should be Dh ubhan. See Ibn Khurd., p. 139 d. 

9 TUo reading is doubtful. The editor believes the narno to be Yahsib. 
Of the two places called by this name, tin;* 1 would be Ilwu-Yatysib, Siflu- 
Yid'ijiib being mentioned farther on b. a’Hhur In the Tihnmnb there is a. 
considerable v binge called iMubmy, tht> pilgrim mtd between Zabid and 
Afakknhc tier. Taju-I- ‘Arm- X. 217. 

10 Yfiqut If. 21 

U There can It" no doubt, that the true reading \ K'huMah, which the 
author of the T&ju-l-'Jtrits places iu the neighbour!' u,i oi ‘Adan, near Saba* 
Suhaib noxt mentioned. * 

l* Ibn Khurdadhbah a.^Subaib. This must be Saba’ Suhaib mentioned in 
Yaqat III. 28. See tho preceding note. Next to Suhaib in Ibn Klm vdadh- 
bah the following mikhlafs aro nxentici.ed . Cal?] > mikhlof A by an, 

where 4 Adau it! situated ; mikfiUj lht‘;Km and Kaimun. 

18 This should be eth-Tjpjjjah, five Ibn Khurd., p. 139 k. 

1* In Yaqfil. al-Mu/.daru*, IV* 519. K> Ibn Khurdadhbah, Old Makarib. 

18 As-Salif or more correctly as-Sulaf which, according io the author of 
the Qimm , is the name of au offset of th^ftimyantc tribe of LUg- -1-Kalii‘, 
Of. Yf-qut III. 119. 



mikhlaf of al-Aclam ; the mikhUtf ; the m)k&ldf 

of al-Janad ; l the nikhlfif of as-Sakisik.* On the Ma'afir side : the 
mifekl&f of aZ'Ziy&dx; the mihhlfif of al-Ma^fh*; mikhlftf Bani fll 
Majid ; 3 the - dkhlaj of ar-Rakb ; the mikhlaf of Saqf ; the mik&lMf 
of al-Mu dh aikhirak : the mikhl&f of Hamul ; Shar'ab ; the 
mikhlftf of ‘ Unnali ; 4 Unnab«h> On the other side, the mi&hl&f 
of Wuhadhah; the mikhlaf of Sifi> ahisib the mikM&f of 
at»Qana‘ah;* al-Wardiyyah *, 7 ' al-Hujr. The mihhldf of Zabid, 
opposite to which is 8 the mikhlaf of Rima‘ ; the mi kfi laf of Muqra ; 
the mikiilaf of Alhan ; the mikhlaf of Jnblan ; mtkhlsf Phi Jurrah ; 9 
the mikiilaf of al-Bafaru ; the mikhlaf of aM&amm( P) On the 
farther side of Saida’; the mikhlaf of IQiaulan ; the mikhlfif of 
Misari* ; 10 i.iie mikhlaf of Haraz and Hauzan ; the mikhlaf of 92 
Al-Ukhru j : t h a mikhlaf of Majnah ; the mijchttif of Hadhur ; the 
mikhlaf of Majin ; il the mikhlaf of Wadhi 4 ; al-^il^alj ai al" 4 IJ^bah ; IB 
the mikhlftf of Riyadh; 10 Milhan ; Hakam and Jazau ; 
jah ; the mikhlaf of Hajitr ; the mikhlaf of Oudum; 14 the 

1 At 58 f ama khz from RanhV. Yaqut II. 127. 

2 The last of the districts of al-Yaman. 

3 Yfiqut mentions a mikhlaf under the name of Bani Nujca i win re ho nyi* 
the best kind of onyx, that known as al-B'.qanini, is found. 

* Ibn Khnrdadhhnh here adds th#* of „ as-SnhuI (called also 

as-Suhu]) and that of Bani Ka‘b which in WiquL is called mikhlaf $a‘b, 

3 Or Lower Yah$ib. Yaqut 111. 08. 

* This should be al>Qufa‘uh. See Ibn Khurd., p. 141 f/ and Yaqut IV. 147. 

1 In Ibn Khurd a dh bah as well as in the works of Yfiqut and others this 
„ place is called ai-Wazirah. 

8 Probably after *-'l)b in tho text we should supply the words 
c-ksa^l-MT ‘ the coasts of Gh alii fig ah and al-Mandab. Of . 

Jbn Khurd., p. 141. 

$ Or mikhlaf lVb» Jurah. Sec Ibn Khurd ., p. 141 t. 

10 Both in Ibn Khurda dh bah and Yfiqut this mi Ml if is called Aliksa 4 . 

U See Ibn Kh urd,, p. 142 l. 

See Ibn Jjjjmrd , p. 143 .*'• 

18 In Ibn Khurdadhbah, Khun ash, p H3. Yaqfit mentions a mikhlaf by the 
name of Khunas, II. 473. 

14 Called also Qudam. See Yaqut IV. 39. This is followed in the Arabic 
text by the word 4 js*dkr^ which the editor has taken to be the name of a 
mikhlaf. ( Sec Index Geographicus, p. 123). It seems probable, however, that 
the word is Lf &^J and that we should supply HjjS Cf. Ibn Khurd., 

p. 143^ and also Yaqut IV. 39, where the mikhldf of Qudam is described as 'ft 
facing the village of Mahjarah. 
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miiilaf of Hayyah and al-Kaudan ;* the unthlaf of Maskh ;* the 
mithl&f of Kindah and as-Sakun j the mifehlcif of a§-Sadif. 

§ubar is the capital of ‘Uman. There is not on the Sea of 
China at the present day a more important town than this. It is 
' a fkmrisliing and populous city, and a beautiful, pleasant and 
lovely place. It is also a city of wealth and many merchants, 
and a place abounding in fruits and natural resources. It is 
greater than Zabld and San‘a’ ; it contains excellent markets and 
is beautifully laid out along the shore of the sea. Its lofty 
and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and teak-wood. 
Its mosque is on the sea -shore at the further end of the markets, 
with a beautiful, high minaret. ,They have wells of brackish 
but drinkable water and a canal of fresh water, and supplies 
>of eyery description abound. Subar is the gateway of China, 
%fcnd the emporium of the East and al-‘Iraq ; it also furnishes 
al- Taman with the necessaries of life. The Persians ai*e masters 
in it. The place where open prayers are held is in the midst 
of the palm-plantations. Masjid Subar is at a distance of half 
Vbfarsakk from the town ; there it was that the camel of the Prophet, 
93 peace and blessing be upon him , knelt down. 8 It 1ms been built in tbo 
best stylo; and the atmosphere is purer here than at the capilah 
The mihrab of this mosque has been made to revolve on an axis ; it 
is seen now yellow, now green and at another time red. Nazwah 4 is 
a large town on the skirts of the mountains. The buildings in it 
are of mud. The mosque is in the midst of the marketplace ; it is 
flooded when the river overflows in winter. The inhabitants drink 
from streams and wells. As-Sirr is smaller than Nazwab. The 
mosquo-ivS iuihe market. Streams and wells supply the town with 
water. It is thickly surrounded with palm-trees. Dhank. is a small 
town iu the midst of palm groves, always governed by a strong hand 
as the inhabitants arc turbulent heretics, liafit abounds in palm- 
trees ; it is on the side of Hajar, with its mosque in the middle of 
the markets. Sal lit is a large town, on the left side of Nazwah. 

J Ibn Khurd. al-Kaudhan. p. 143. 

* See Ibn Khurd., p. 143 (/. 

8 Yaqut remarks on this that he is not aware under what circuit stances 
the Prophet’s camel knelt there ; nor can any explanation be suggested for 
what appears on the face of it to be a fiction, 

4 Nazwah was at one time the capital of the Imams of ‘Uman, Sec Bad- 
ger’s Imams and Seiyyids of ‘ Oman , It is marked in the map attached- to this 
work. 
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Dab a and Jullafftr 1 are bath in the direction of Ha jar and aw near 
to the sea. Saraad is a township of Nazwah. DsuTya, ^ Mil ah, 
Barnaul, 3 al-QaTalx and piian lean are other towns, Al-Masqatis 
the first place which confronts slops approaching from aDYaman ; 

I have seen it, a pleasant place abounding in frnita. is 

held in possession by a branch iwf iht> Qaraisji. They jfeW ntett d# 
valour and strength. The province of ‘(Jmftb is large, measuring 
about eighty f&rsn Ith* in length as well as in breadth ; it is thiolfcty 
covered, with palm-trees and gardens, and the water-supply is 
chiefly obtained from wells, tW wwier of which is near to the 
surface. The water is drawn by means of cattle.# Most of these 
wells are in the mountains. T^e towns here described are mainly 
inhabited by heretic Arabs. ‘ ■ - - 

Al-Absli/ 3 is the capital of Ha jar, which is also called 
rain> It is large and abounding in palm-trees, flourishing 
and populous, but a place of great heat and scarcity* It is 
situated at one stage from the sea and is as one may say 
a fountainhead of trade. There are a number of islands in 
the vicinity. This town is. residence of the Qaramitah 94 
who are descended from. Abu Sa‘id, 6 The government is just ^ 
and equitable ; but the mosque is abandoned. In the neighbourhood 
are to be found the treasure-town of al-Mahdi 6 and other 


1 Jullafar or Jurrafiir is identiiied with the modern Ras-ehKhaimah. See 
Badger, opus cit page 3>*, not# page 322 note. Data figures in the map 

as Pibb&b 

* All three narnos uncertain. - -v ■ . - ' . 

8 Al-Ahsn’, the capital of nl- Bahrain, w.. founded M AV™ ^hVlfmAhi^ 
8«ia" chief 1 of the of al-Bahrain. U 

the existence in its eicinit, of HU V which are strata™ of s on 0 o c -I ^re 
the water absorbed by the sandy ground collects, lheae 

in the deserts of Arabia. . . " „ Dictionary 

4 Al- Bahrain is Baid to be the Havilah of Sonpture. 8 

of 0. and R. Geography, I. 1032 d, ' a *4 : tt 

6 Abu $a‘Id aWannibi, eoi bo master’ of 

the reign of tiMbX the wWe district o, aKfc*rain. The dynaMgr of 
Hajar, al-Absa , tbe m ,, r eme GoTernmetn. was rested 

«Ued Sldah or Sayyids. See de Secy’. U.res- 

schism was based likely others of its ktado . ,<£ 
■ doctrine of the eariy appearance, of the Mahdi or d£» >*>«*&*“ t0 be 
of the house of ‘AH and whose teaching was to supersede the Qtu on. 
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treasure-towns which also belong to them. Part of the treasure ifc 
kept in that and the remainder in their own towns. Az-Zarqa’ and 
Sabim are’arnong their treasure-towns ; so also is XJwal, which is 
on the sea. The rest of the towns are near to the sea. Al-Yamamak 
forma a province by itself, with al-Hajr for its capital. This town 
is largo and produces dates of a good quality. It is surrounded by 
a number Wi forte and towns, one of which being Al-Falaj. 

The form of this Peninsula, be it known, is like a hall, open 
in front and somewhat longer Una i^w broad, in which * couch 
has Um yhcnl from the side to tlio door, with empty 

spaces between* it and each of thejtwo walls on its right and left. 
This conch is of two pieces. The inner piece represents Najdn-i- 
Yamarg a mountainous region in which are found Saidii’, Sa‘dah, 
♦lu rash, Nnjran and the City of Qahtan. ‘Allan is exactly in the 
front of the hall at tbfc end of the mountains, for the three walls 
of the ha 11 are the Sea of China itself. This region of the Sara w Si 
(highlands) is highly cultivated and produces grapes and corn. 
The space which is on the right of (this piece of) ihe couch k 
Tihamah, where Zabid and its' townships are to be found. The 
space ou the left is (likewise) called Najdu-l-Yaman ; it comprise# 
ai-Ahqaf and Mahrah, to the borders of al-Yamamab. Some 
include al-Yamamah and ‘Uman in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on itstwo sides is together the 
country of al-Yaman. The piece of the couch nearer the door of the 
hall is called aMlarrah, it. extends f ,v ' rrl lh-_* borders of al-Yaman 
to QurV, 11 barren ii; all ds parts and not pro- 

thojmy piwcpr ili6 id serving as food for 

[Uk 1u ih ™ V iu 1 are situated al-Iiaram, ah- (Jmaq * MaMimi-n- 
Naqirah* and the neighbouring deserts. The space on the right 
k called al-Hij&b* AMjijaz i* of little exhut , it contains 


* 'ghumam , applied to several species of panic bnl restricted by 

h ' m '« ko] 1:0 called by T)elik pw»s C tv m d rhotomum See 

Lane’s Arabie-Enplieh [.exkan tub r U re 


* Al-'Umtwj 1» a station r»u me pilgrim road between 
at six stages from Urn latter. 


Bigdplad and Makkah. 


* C.1U4 also Ms'dinn-l-ynwlgbi, the mine of i.he ynnushiu n is , _ 

rou,(] of aI *‘ lrSr h ten staffo# from Makkah. Naqrah or uLiirah 
mourn ‘high ground rising out of low-lying ground.* * 

# A1 * ft i jab literally means the place whes* a ptouy country (far rah) breaks 
off. Al-Muqaddasi uses the word n.u h »>amo ior the coasts of al Hijaz. p 0r 
haps for al-Hijaz n.cnUon«l'ium,nd.oMy after wo should l.kowise road XljHjib. 
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Sisnbu*, al-Marwah, aVAmis 1 and the coasts, places which* 
are inhabited ana covered with palm-trees. The space on th| ; 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijaz ; within it 1 are al-Yamainah and Fai® ! 
and the halting-stations on the great pilgrim-road. This portion' 05 
of the couch with the spaces on each side is the country of aR 
Hijaz. Hajar is included in this portion, $ while opposite to the* 
door of the hall stretches the desert. These divisions I have 1 
made from actual survey, — and God knows best! 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

This province is an intensely hot country, with Jhe exception of 
the Sava wilt hill range which has a temperate climate. It h$s beon 
related to me that a certain man of the inhabitants of Santa’ once 
cooked a jv>t of meat and then left to go to the pilgrimage. On his 
return, he found it was not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the same both in winter and summer. The nights iri the summer 
season at Makkah are pleasant, but oppressive in Tib amah. In 
‘Umati there falls during the night something like the juice of 
dates ; while in the Baram ( sacred territory) the heat is excessive, a 
deadly wind blows tnd there are myriads of dies. Fruits are scarce 
except in the Sarawat region. A l- Yam an is destitute of palm 
trees and waters are not abundant ; while the coasts are barren and 
waterless, excepting Ghalahovdi. These places became inhabited 
solely on account of the sea. There is not in the whole proviuce 
a lake or a river navigable for ships. Doctors of law are few, and 
so are preachers and readers, dews are more numerous in it than 
Christians, while of other tributary sects there are none. 1 have 
not met any y fleeted with leprosy 8 there. Ibn ‘Abbas 3 explains 
the words ‘in the winter and summer caravans’ 4 by saying they 
passed the winter in Makkah aud the summer in at-Ta’if ; and 

1 Al-‘Am7s, Yiiqut III. 731. 

s 

* (*>=•" majdJiiim. Afflicted with jvdhfi.ni. True, |ptberctila,r, or 

anoBst? otic leprosy known formerly as Elephantiasis Giwcormrt. 

® Tho author’s authority for thin tradition i,* al FadhJ ibn Nnhamah of 
Sh irty., The other authorities ia their recessive order are, Abu SaTd Khalaf 
ibnu-1-Fadhl ; Abu-i-Hasrm Mnfyaeam&d ibn Haunlun ; ‘Amr ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahva 
ibn Kathir ; ‘Amir ibn Ibrahim al-I$bahani ; Khattah ibn Ja‘far ; the father 
of this Kh aftab ; Sa*td ibn Jnbair (D. 95 A. H., Nawawi, 278) ; Ibn ‘Abbas. 

4 Qur’an CV1, 2. This refers to the two caravans of purveyors which set 
out yearly from Makkah, the one in the winter For al-Yaman, and the other 
in summer for Syria. See Sale’s Koran* Prelim* Disc., p. 3. 

19 
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ho gives his explanation of the words * and He made them safe 
against fear/ 1 that it was the fear of leprosy.* But there are many 
white lepers in it and also many negroes. The natives of the 
r country are dark coloured and generally have spare, lean figures, 
96 Their clothes arc chiefly made of cotton and they wear shoes. They 
do not make- use of cloaks to ward 4>§ ruin, l^j^ow or frost 
ever falls ; nor have fhoy any fvnfi* in w*ido, iH,^M||pca4^d meats 
ixcep* :.Qc<fct b vr . 1 «.•: '> at Mina. 

Sauls’ and Qurfy, they 
wm fcine.n ^|gJL^|>0p21arions round Shu ‘ a’ aud the adjacent 

heretics, 3 so also are the country people of 
*tJtnin The rest of tbo llijaz follows the doctrines of the Ahlu-r- 
r&y (reason era) A’ In 4 Uman, Ha jar and Sa‘dah, they are S|u‘ah. 
The Sh Pah of *Urnan, Snhlah and the figBawiil hill range and 

especially those of 
’ ; « f * ibWvr* amf all 

Mk al- 

i ir l te»$ptvict 

ipeafcied 7 in 
opinion of 
’«/ at Zabld on the 




the shores of the JJawi.Wm 

In Sau's' «c * iw* 

K%kw *.‘k* ■ '>* > iJlfi, ■' a * 

* . - w4 1 - af _ 

N r?.jdu-f-T||gni > v^Sose ol 
Tifcnma.li and Malctah, which is in aci 
Malik as will appear on reflection. In the 
days of the two festivals the precept of Ibn Mas‘Sd is J^lowedL* 
This was first done by al-Qadlii Abu ‘Abdillah during 

my stay in that city. In Ha jar Ui exacts ‘Q^amitaK afe 

'4 

1 UXi v pW&K&flSx, 501 note z, 

^ *y. The disease called haras is white leprosy or 


* Ante , page 53 note 4 

4 Sul’y an ^|h~TLaur). auto p. 53 uofe^^'‘ 4 ^ ^ 

1 At-Tarji'fi-l-adhirn is the tvpnatuig live (Ww professions of I be faith in a 
raised voice after uttering them in a low mifr' ' (Lane), so that oaoh profes- 
sion is recited four times. This iy done by the followers of M lilik. Bee 
* Precis do Jurisprudence Musulman© sab-ant le rite Mulekifca* par Sidi 
Khalil/ page 18. 

* The prayers of the two Festivals consist of two prostrations. The first 
prostration begins by the Talbhatu-Ulftitah ; then follows the Fatihah, viz., 
the tirafc chapter of the Qur’an ; after this the Imam repeats the TdkbVr:— 
“ God is great ! M three times-, then portions of the Qur’au are recited; this 




in vogue," There ure some Da’iidiyyah in ‘Urn an, where they bare 
a seminary. 

The language of the people of ihis country is Arabic, except iit 
Su^ar wht.e they speak and call out to each other in Persian. 
The greater part of the inhabitants of ‘Adan and Ju&dah are 
Persians, but the language is Arabic. In the vicinity of al-^bn- 
yari there is a tribe of Arabs who speak an unintelligible dialect. 
The natives of ‘Adan say rjlainah for rijiaihi (big two feet) ft tid 
yadainah for yadaifii (his two hands), and so for h. They also give 
the letter jim the sound of hif y for Example they pronounce the 
word rajah [ tho month Kajab ] as though it wens? rakab and the 
word rajnl (a man) as rahul . *>Ib is related that the Prophet, 
peace and blousing be upon him , on being offered dung for certain pur- 
poses of purification he threw it away saying ‘It is rih t* This 
has taxed the ingenui|^ of doctors of law. What they hare said 
in explanation of it ig yftuite admissible, but it is also possible that 
he made use of this%lMeot. 1 All the different dialects spoken by 
the Arabs are to be found in the deserts of this peninsula, but the 
purest is iha dialect of Hu dh ail. next the dialect of the two Najds 
and then the dialect spoken through the rest of al-Hijaz. Al- 
Al.iqaf is an exception, for the dialect spoken here is abominable. 

Readings. In Makkah they read according to the system of 
Ibn Kathir. In al-Yaman, the system of ‘Asim. Throughout the 
rest of the province, they use the reading of Abu ‘Ann*. I have 
heard a distinguished Reader in Makkah say ‘We have not seen or 

heard that any Imam ever read from behind this maqfim in any 

other than the system of Ibn Kathir, except at the present day. 1 

The commerce of this province is important, for here are the two 
chief ports of the world, 8 as well as the fair of Mina, and here is the 
sea which stretches as far as China. There also are JnddaU and 

is followed by tho Takbiratu-r-RakfT . which brings the first prostration to a 
close, The second prostration begins hy recitations from tho Qui’an, followed 
by anotlior three Takhir* and then tho whole prayer is closed by tho 

Takbiratu r-Rukii 1 . Of these nine Takhirs three are original, viz., the 

Takhir atu-l-lfbilah and the two Takhirs of the Ruku The other six are addi- 
tions of the prayers of the two festivals. This number of Takhirs is acoord- 
ingto tho opinion of Ibn Mas' fid. Jbti ‘ Abbas repeats tho Takblr six times 
instead of three in each prostration. Of. Al-Fatitva l* ‘ Alamgiriyyah, Vol. 
I. page 211. 

1 I.c., the word is rijs, which means ( an unclean , a dirty , or a filthy , thing * 

8 ‘Adan and Ruljar, the capital of ‘Uraao, 
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al-J5r the two granaries of Egypt, and Wadi-l-Qura the mart of 
both Syria and ah ‘Iraq, an dal- Yam an the country of kerchiefs, cor- 
nelian, leather and slaves, To ‘Uinan the following articles are 
exported : apothecaries' drtigs, all kinds of perfumery, musk even 
included; saffron, baqqarn [ , teak-wood, the wood of the sfisam 
tree,* ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, rubies, ebony, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
sandarach, aloen, iron, load, canes, earthen-ware, sandal-wood, glass, 
pepper and other articles. ‘Adan receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) shn%&h 9 leather bucklers, Abyssinian 
slaves, eunuchs, tiger skins and other articles, which, were we to 
mention them in detail would unduly prolong the hook. Chinese 
wares are proverbially famous; witness the common saying here 
‘‘They come to thee as merchant princes.” When Thad embarked 
on the sea of al-Yaman, I happened to meet in the boat Abu 
‘Alt al-liafidh al-Marwazi. When we had become well-acquainted 
vp'th one another, he said to me ‘Verily thou hast exercised my 
mind/ 1 said, ‘Tn what way F 7 Ho replied T sec thou art a man 
leading a good life, thou lovest virtue and the. virtuous, and 
possessest a desire for the acquisition of knowledge. Thou art now 
bound to a country which has allured many people and turned 
them from the path of piety and content, and I fear lest when thou 
sbalt have entered ‘ Adan and shalt hear of this man going 
away with a thousand dirhams and returning with a thousand 
90 dinfirSy and of that man coming with a hundred and going back 
with five hundred, and of another going out with frankincense and 
returning with the same quantity of camphor, then thy heart 
will incline to jealous rivalry/ T said ‘God preserve me from 
this danger. When 1 had entered it, however ami heard even 
more than what he had told me, 1 was allured even as others, 
had been, and decided to journey to the countries of the Zauj. 
1 brought whatever it was of necessity for me to bay and had it 
taken to some ship agents; but it so happened that a person with 
whom I had entered into partnership just then died. This cooled 
down the ardour of my heart and my spirits sank at the remem- 
brance of death and all that follows it. If is well to know, may 
God guide thee aright, that with every gain here spoken of there 
is a danger, and indeed gains are ever attended with dangers ; 

1 Cmalpinia Stipp<m. N. O. Lopfmnmosim The wood yields a valuable red 
dye. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Pi oducfcR, Vol. If. 

* Dalhergia 8moo. N, 0. Leguminosoe called in India Sissoo or Shisham. 
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therefore, it behoves not the wise man to be allured thereby, and 
be he assured that God gives Ids servant for two prostrations of 
prayer provided they be sincerely offered to Him more than the 
world aud all it contains. And what profits affluence which brti&f$i 
death in its train or the accumulation of wealth which •must per- 
force be left behind ? „ 

Of the Socialities of the different parts of this province are 
the following: the leather of Zabid and ifc® unrivalled indigo 
Which is of the colour of lapis lazuli, the shurvh (line linen cloths) 
of ‘Adau which arc held to be superion to the qasab (or fine linen 
cloths of Egypt), the fibres of al-Mahjarab called thereby the name 
of lif, the burud (striped cloths) of Snhfila and al-Juraib, the 
lea ther carpets and water -vessels of Sa‘dah, the striped stuffs of 
San k a’ known as Sa'ldi and its cornelian, the baskets of ‘Ath.th.ar, 
the bowls of Haly, the whetstones arid henna of YantnT, the ben 
of Yathrib and its saihanl dates, the burdi dates and bdellium of 
al -Mar wall, the frankincense and fish of Mahrah, the wars 1 of 
Adan, the dried peaches 2 of Qurh, the senna of Makkah, the aloes 
of ITsqutara (Socotra) and the mania dates of ‘liman, 

The measures of this province are: the the mriHB and $he 
maklcuk. The mudd is one-fourth of the and the sd 6 one-third 
of the maklcuk . This is as it obtains in al-Hijaz. The sd l is of 
different capacities. That in generalise weierhs rnfh$ 1 once 
heard abh'aijili Abu ‘Abdi-llah at fhiobonus ,>.u that when Abu 
Yusuf 4 had visited al-Madmah during Ins pilgrimage ho came over 

* ifjj Fleming in cmif/crdn. WmCs <<p cU. t Vol. III. 

2 The text has M. Do Gnejo writes in his Glossary est fort L 

collective opus fabri cluvstrariL* But to take in a collective sense is 

ntmnpporu'd by authority, The word should tcv ‘ > Ur ‘o, the 

Of dried pea, -he#. 

8 The 1,4 pound)- t -‘i.. • it- Lv. m 128 

dirlii>ma,,> i* 1 1^8 *«*r MsS^'fVD!a, ?»** *»4 .£?' ’ 

* One of ih$ two greatest disciples of Abu Hanlfah, the other being, 
Muhammad. He was born at Baghdad, A. .FT, 113 mid died A. IT. 182, On 
several questions both of those disciples bold independent opinions. All 
schools agree as to the inadmissibility of reciting the adhiin before the 
proper time of prayer in all but the morning-prayer. With regard to this 
prayer also Abu Han'ifah holds it to be inadmissible, but Shiiffites and 
others ^ay it is allowable. In this matter Muhammad holds the same 
opinion as his chief in opposition to Abu Yusuf. As for the Sa‘ they all agreo 
that it is 4 muddt i but differ as to the capacity of the mudd . Ash-Shaft*! 
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!o their opinions in two matters, the first being the admissibility 
of repeating the adhcin before day -break, and the second the capa- 
city o: < aq mV. However^^pje mV which ‘Umar had measured in the 
^• ^*1 d the and which he made use of in expiat- 

■* f l . ; eight rath ; but Sa‘id ibnu-l-‘A§i* 

restored the following words of the versifier show : 


Then *'■ ■- onish ns. Ho reduced the |4‘ af enlarging it. 


On board amp fc*o > . ■ * ; w lik _ <># tl,e 

rations of the (Tew^nd ’t^^hoi^^^Bfmi is^We larger one, they 
make use of for purposes of trade, 

.Their weights . In Makkah, the standard weight is the mann 3 
which is well-known all over the countries of Islam ; they however 
call it a rati. The rati of Yathrib as far as Qurfy is of 20(1 dirhams* 
The rajl of al-Yaraan is the same as that of Baghdad. In ‘liman, 
the maun is the standard weight but in other parts of the province, 
the Baghdadi rati is used. Besides these weights they havo the 
buh&r , which is 300 rath. Their coins vary ; in Makkah they have 
the mvAaivwaqah which, like the ‘ AiJithfiriyijah , are two-thirds 
of a miH&gal* a-pieco. Like the dirhams of al-Y&man, they are 


and the d motors of al-HijSz take it to bo 1 h 'Iraqi rath so that fcho Sfd accord- 
ing to them ie a measure of 53[ ratls. Abu Hanlfahand the doctors of iil-Traq, 
on the other hand, take the mud>l+,o bo 2 rath so that the (ta ( is according to 
them 8 rails, 

l A vow may be expiated by the emancipation of a slave or by feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons. It is with relation to the feeding that the is 
mentioned in this connection. Iiamdt^n’s Ilrdtiya, 1. 500 et seg. 

* Sa‘id was appointed governor >? ui-Kuihu by ‘lithman on the deposition 
of al-Walid ibr^Uqbahin A. H. 30 (A. D G r *l). He remained governor till the 
year 34 when he was expelled from the city by a party of malcontents. For 
i n ^jj 0 £ ex £ wo g|,ould read Iri Kitabu-UAghrini, IY, 187 we read 

CJ* and after time in the pla. of ■ AbWahd was popular for his 

hospitality and liberal hand, but Sa‘Id was a different man in these respects. 

8 The mann or man# m the 'triune wolf as fclm Greek It is of Semitic 

origin, belonging more especially to the Chaldee dialect, in which it signifies 
number or measure in its widest son-^e (Smith s Dv K of G. and R . Antiquities , 
in art. Pondera). The mann as a specific weight is equal to two pounds of 
the standard of Baghdad or abont 256 dirhams, 

• A Tho milfiqiil is of the value of ]-$ dirhams in weight. It. is of gold, while 
the dirham is of silver. The difference in their weight is said to be duo to 
the difference in the specific weight of tho two metals, one gi n in qf gold 
being eqnal in weight to If grains of silver. According to this the ratio 
between tho two metals is 7 to 10, whereas in reality it is about 10 to 19. 
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counted when payment# are made. They are somewhat higher than 
the ‘Aihtthariyyah in value, so that there is sometimes a dif" renco 
between the two of just under a dirham . The dinar of ‘Ad m 
the valao of 7 dirhams ; it is two-thirds of the bag&aui. Tfvy 
weighed, not counted. The dindr of TJman is of 30 hot 

it is weighed The dirhams* current in the province are called in 
Makkah al-Muhammadiyyah . The natives of Makkah have al#o ; $fw 
musahhaq , -4 of which make one mutaivwaq or a double aMjfaay#*. 

They cease to be current from the sixth day of Dhu-l-Hi j |ah to the 
end of the season (of pilgrimage). The people of al-Yarnan have 
coins called al^AIamyyah, the valne of which varies at different 
places, while in some parts tbe$ arc not current at all. Four of 
these make one dirham , the piece being about the weight of a d&naqK 
They have also pieces called qurudh, which sometimes appreciate in 
value so that three would be equal to one ddnaq ; at other times four 
would go to make one danaq> The tqsuh i is current in ‘Urnan. 

It is the custom in this province to wear small tunics and 
drawers without shirts, with the exception of a small minority, 
in Mukha they ridicule those who wear drawers, their dress con* 100 
sisting of a single garment *(l/,ar) 3 which i hey wrap round their 
bodies. In Ratnadhau they recite the whole of the Qur’an in prayer; 
after the recitation they repeat the supplication and then perform 
the prostrations. T once acted as leader in the tarnwih prayers at 
‘Adan and said the supplication after the salfim, which greatly 
surprised them. Afterwards i was invited by JLbu ila/.iin and Ibn 
J;dm f , go their mosques and do the same. They generally light 
their lamps with rnifah, that is, oil of fish, which they import from 
Mali rah. Their time is black like black pitch. In al-Yaman they 
paste paper and line books with starch. The prince of ‘Adan once 
sent me a copy of the Qur'an to bind. 1 enquired for some glue at 
the druggists’ shops, but they did not know what it was and rd erred 
me to the Mu^tasib (ovc^um* .?f public markets) as a person who 
might possibly know of it. When 1 asked him lie enquired of mo, 

‘ From what couufcry art thou P * 1 said, * From Palestine*' Then 
he said, ‘Thou art from the land of plenty • if tW*u ^ 

glue tlwjy would eat it, use starch/ T&y admm 

. „ M ■* 

1 The dmmq or danig is the sixth part of a dirham , 

8 Thu j (attieh or ta**uj is a weight of two grains of barley or the twenty- 
fourth f>art of a dirham. 

* See Dozy s.v. )l}\ 
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tog and give high prices for it* I was given sometimes as much 
as two dinctrs for binding one copy of the Qur’an. At ‘Adan they 
decorate the roofs of tl eir houses two days before Ramadhan 
■ apd beat drums on them and when Ramadhan arrives a number 
of men form themselves into a band and go at early dawn from 
bouse to house reciting poems till the* night has passed. On the 
approach of the festival they levy a sum of money from the people. 
On the Nairuz they prepare canopies which they carry round in 
procession passing with drums before the houses of those keeping 
the feast and in this way they collect a large sum of money. In 
Makkah pavilions are erected on the night preceding the breaking 
of the Fast and the market between as-Safa and al- Mar wall is de- 
corated find drums are beaten till the morning. When the morning 
prayer is over, the slave-girls approach in tlmir gala dresses and 
with fans in their hands make the rounds of the House. They 
appoint five Imams to take the lead at the tardnnh 1 * * * * * * prayers ; after 
each tanvihah they circumamlnilato the Ka‘bah seven times, while 
the Mu’a dhdh ms chant AUdhn ahbar and La ildha ill-allah; after 
this thongs 8 arc lashed in the air, as is usually done at the times of 
prayer, iPad then the second Jnifmi comes forward. They say the 
night- mayors when one-t hird of the night has passed and finish with 
101 one-third still remaining. Then the time of the sahur (or last- meal ) 
is announced from Abu Qubais. No prettier sight can be seen 
than the dresses of the natives of Makkah when going out for the 
pilgrimage, as they take as much pains in this as natives of ‘Iraq. 

The waters of this province \ ary in quality. The water of ‘Adan, 
the canal of Makkah, and the water of Zabid and Yathrib are whole- 
some. The water of Glial a tig ah is deadly. The wator of Qurh and 
Yanbu* is bad. .ill other waters are tolerable. During my pilgrim- 
age in the year 3f><3 1 found t he water of Zainzam detestable ; on my 
second visit in the year 07 i found it pleasant. Most of the waters 
on the coasts are brackish but drinkable. Were anyone to ask, v How 
canst thou know wholesome waters from unwholesome I would 
answer, by four things; the first is that any water which cools 

1 These aro additional prayers of Ram&dhSn. They consist of twenty 

Ralc'ah a and aro repeated between the *a$h,'(' prayers and the XVitr. 

8 Al-farqnbyyut. I bn Bat utah describes the furqa'oh as follows: a stick to 

the end of which a slender and braided' strip of leather is fastened and which 

when blown in the air gives a loud sound which is heard by those wifhin as 

W v Oll as those without the sanctuary : this is done to announce to the people 

the arrival of the preacher. Voyages tVIbn Bat out ah, Tol. L, p. 376. 



quickly i« wholesome. I have not scon any water quicker to cool ifatoi 
that of Taira a’ and Ariha, and as they are the most wholesoolfr of all 
the waters in the Empire, I drew thia, deduction, the truth of li&iolfc 
I have frequently proved by experience. The second is that wholly ' 
some water is slow to be evacuated, while he who drinks unwholo- 
some water passes it off rapidly. The tkkSHs that good water' gives 
an appetite for food and promotes fjbgestion. The fourth is this : 
whenever thou desirest. to test, tho water of any ptucse go to the 
cloth-merchants and druggists and look into theii faces, if thou see 
any water hi. them, bo sure that the water of that place is wholesome 
in proportion to the brightness of their faces ; but tf thou see th.ii 
their faces are like those of the dead, and that their heads hang 
down lias ten to depart from that place. Of poisonous plants there 
is at Makkah a species of egg-plant which causes illness, and at 
al-Madinuh a kind of leek from the effect of which the guinea- worm 1 
makes its appearance. 

Mines. Pearls are found in this provineo on the coasts of II ajar. 

They are obtained by diving into tho sea opposite Uwal and the 
island of Kharak. It is hero that the Orphan’s Pearl* was found. 

The divers who are hired for the purpose plunge and bring out 
shells within which the pearls arc found. The greatest evil they 
are exposed to consists in a large fish which darts on their eyes. * 
The profit to tlios<; employed in this trade is obvious. Whoever is- 
in search of cornelian purchases- a piece of ground at a place near 
►San ‘if, where ho digs for it. ►Sometimes ho obtains as .large a 
piece as a rock or smaller, and sometimes lie gets nothing. 
Between Yank id and al-Marwah there are mines of gold. Am- 
bergris is thrown upon the sea- shore from c Adan to Mukha and 102. 
on the Zaila* side of tho sea also. Whoever finds any quantity of 
it whether small or large carries it to the agent of the Governor 
who takes it and gives him in return a piece of cloth anil a dinar . 

It only comes up when a southerly wind 3 is blew mg. 1 have not 


oy * Filar ia Medinen&is. 

2 This is what ah Krga*idusi calls this pearl, up tthVrrt implying that the 
possession «pf it makes an orphan’s fortune. The mot^ mutd form however is 
“ the orphan pearl,' : so called because it w«+. unique and 
•without an equal in tho whole world. This pearl whs in tho posweintion of 
Muslim ibu ‘Abdu-llah ah ‘Iraqi who sold it to at 1 - Hash id for 90,000 #i ndrs, 
See Medrertb Nu kAbaiu-d-lhihr of Shamsu-d-Oin ad*Pimishqi, p. 86. 

8 The reading of the text is hut in the Glossary under *~>0 

20 C 
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been able to discover what substance ambergris is. Dragon’s 
blood 1 iB found opposite al-Ju^fah. 

Sectarian disturbances arise at J^Jckah between the tailors, who 
,,*ire ghFah, aud the butchers, who" are Summit. Similar quarrels 
and affirms arise at ‘Ad an between th & Jam&jimiyijhi* and the 
jSjflilap, also betwoen the Sunnah'&nS. the ShVuh at Yanbu 4 . 
Between the Bajah, the Abyssinians and the Nubbins at Zabid 
strange relations exist; so also botween the butchers and the 
Bedouins at al-Yamamah, who it is said, have even divided the 
totiftKjue between themselves and say to the stranger 1 Join one or 
other of us as thou wiliest, or else depart.’ 

Places of pious visitation. At Makkah, Mauliclu-n-Nabt , 8 or the 
Prophet’s birth-place, in the quarter of tho Mahamiliyym ; * the 
House of the Forty 6 * in the quarter of the cloth-merchants; the 


this is pronounced to be wrong, and the correct reading is there given as 
vs Vi >.)■ Neither word however is satisfactory, while to take £?) 


as meaning 'ventus vesperlinus * does not rest on good authority. We have 
taken the word to he which is nearer in form to tho reading in MS. B, 

viz., i a according to Lano a namo for tho sooth wind. JIo 

mys, * The people of El-Yemon, and those who voyage upon the sea between 
Juddfch and * Allan, call the by the name of and know not 

any other name for it ; and that ie because it is boisterous, and stirs up the 
sea, turning it upside-down.’ Now both al-Mas‘udi and ad-Dimishql 
(Mehreu, p. 184), say that aitfbergris is found during the season in which the 
yea is in agitation, while the description tho latter gives of it clearly shows 
the appropriateness of the word, for he speaks of it as hardened on rocks 
at the bottom of tho sea *aud that it is broken up by tho force of tho winds 
into pieces which float to the surface and are driven by the waves to the shore. 

1 flf* Dami*-l-akhaxvnin , also railed Qutir.* The exudation of Ptoro- 

carpus Draco N.O. Legimnnosax 

* There is nothing to shew who those pooplc we tv, Yaqut [II. p. 022 speak- 
ing of *Adan says that its inhabitants arc the fiiuribbim and tho Jama- 
jiimyyun. 


* See al A m m<i : page 422 and Burton’* Pthirvuagt, III. 85N. 

4 Maker a < - a*. whlM, .tr<« 4 ».he kind of toheden called hawmhjS A 

mahmil is ‘ a mur of dorsers, or pambors, or oblong chests, upon a camel, in. 
which are bortie two equal loads, and which, with a tent over them compose 

a haudaj 1 Lane. 


6 This is ahm called Daro-l-Arqam and parud-Khaizurun, which was 

situated near a§-$afa and where the Prophet prayed secretly with about forty 

of his companions till the conversion of ‘Umar enabled him to dispense with 
concealment. Burton, 1 1 F . 859. Ibn Ifishlm, 1. 225. Al-Azraqi, 124. 
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House of Kbailijah , 1 ai the back of the druggists* quarter, ¥ *Pke 
Gave of Thaur T 2 at the distance of one farmkh below M&ltk&h. 
Hira *, 3 on the side of Mina. There is another cave at the. back 
of Abu Qubais.* The hill of Qu‘aiqi‘an, opposite Abu Qubais , 6 
and in al-Haram [the Sanctuary]. The tomb ofyMaintf&nah, on 
the road to Juddab.® In th Q+Thnniyyah 1 the tombs of al-Fu<Jhail, 
Sufyan ibn ‘IJyainah and Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward. Between the 
two Masjids (of Makkah and al-Maduiah) there are several places 
connected with the history of the Prophet and that of ‘All . 8 

1 The house where the Prophet lived till his emigration to al-Madinah. 
Azraqi, 423. Burton, JL7J. 353. It is in the Zuqaqu-I-Hujjar, a little to the 
north-east of the Ka'bah. • 

8 This is the cave in Mount Th aur, to the south or the south-east of Mak- 
kah where Muhammad and Abu Bakr, the companion of his flight, lay hid for 
t hree days on leaving Makkah for al-Madinah. “It is alluded to in Qur'an 
IX. 40. 

8 Mount Hira, at two or throe miles north of Makkah, where Muhammad 
was in the habit of retiring for meditation and where he received his first 
revelation. Hence the hill is now called Jabal Nur, or Mountain of Light. 
8**o Muir's I. if lr '■#’ MvUonv'* , II. 55 and note. 

* Abu Quorum lnn;ml* Makkah on {no east/. Here is a cave where according 
to many Moslems, Admit, nhh his wife and his son Seth, lie buried. Burton's 
Tilyrinuuit', III. 108 noto.J 

6 Qu'aiqi'an is m the MaMrit or higher parts of Makkah. This and the 
hill of Abu Qubais are the Akhhhobati of Makkah. Qu l aiqi‘an is also called 
al-Ahmar, or the bitter name is the hill and Qn‘aiqi‘&n the name of the 
declivities «?, H».« j'n (,< <*f it which were inhabited by the Jurhavn and Which 
wore so e;Uio»i U,*n. > hmr * Htdinig urnK. 

® Maimuuah bin tin i-llanth, al-Ll ilaliyyah was married to the Prophet in 
the sixth or seventh year of the Hijrah, She died at Sarif, which is a water 
situated ten miles from Dlukkah and was buried on a hill in the vicinity. 
Her death is assigned to the year 51. Nawawi, p. 854. Azraqi, p. 436. The 
burial-place of Maimuuah is also described to ho on the road between Makkah 
and al-Madinah. See the extracts from K.iW(< a ’ if, hi , vQ at the end of ihe 
Kitahu-l • Mtu'nlib ira-l-MamoUk of Ibn Khurda dh bah, p. 187. 

7 This m The 71 iyyatU’l-Mnqbarah or Thaniyyat- Kada (see above p. 117, 
note 3). The lives of al-Fudhail and Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah will be found in. 
Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary, II., 478 and I. 578, and also in 
Nmeawt, pp. 504 and 280 respectively. A1 -Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward was a tradi- 
tion! st and a holy man. He died in 153 A.H. Nawawi, p, 620. 

8 Of the shrines connected with the name of ‘All may be mentioned hia 
birth-place near the hill of Abu Qubais in a lane at the back of it called 
Shi‘b ‘^.li or the valley of ‘AH, where there is & mqsque whioh is visited by 
the people. See an-NahrawalFs History of Makkah, volume third of Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka , page 445. 



Masjkbi stFS&ajarah* [tbe Mosque ol^biS Troej, at Dhu-kHulaifaln 
There in another tree at QtPba, wjb#4% : -'al«o th$%ilajar% of Fati- 
mab. Tbe tomb of Hud, 5 peace be on him, at &1-Ahqaf on the 
sea coast. Tbe place from which flames issue at ‘Adan is a 
m mouotafrfi itt the sea- At the back of the town is tho Masjid 
Abiin 4 Tbe mikhlaf of Mu‘adJi & is at tho back of Mnldia. Again, 
tbe mosque of tbe Deserted Well, and the Lofty Palace, ft in the 
mikhlaf of ahBann. In the mikhlaf of Manual, which is one of 
the dependencies of San‘a’, came forth tho fire which burned tho 
garden of the Swearers. 7 The Well of ‘Uthman, on the road 
to Syria. Non- al-‘Arj 8 there is a hill through which it is said 
•Gabriel hewed for the Prophet, peace and blessing he upon 

i This “ Mosque of the Tree” is situated at Plri-l-l.lalaifah six ttifles from. 
al-Madruah. It. was so called from a fruit tree which prow m>a* T it and under 
which the Prophet twice sot., See Burl on’s Viiyrimage, II, 2f»a. Them 
is another mosque „of the same name near Makknh where there stood a free 
which the Prophet once culled to him as In- mu is. ‘he neighbouring inusqlio 
Of the Genii. The tree won. up to him, ami Jini.’ug answuml some question© 
which he propounded returned to its form. -r pui .' \ /rap , p. 424 » 

It may here be mentioned that sir. page 41. os s .•*» text (p. 70 of this-. trana* 
lation) there occur the words j, This v* as translated ‘Ami the 

max j ids' arc seven.’ The. word masajid however is not here the plural of 
masjid meaning * a mosque/ bnt of mas, ad which means * fchaf part of 
the body which touches the grq|pd in the eujiid (or prostration in prayer)/ 
The seven masdjui are therefore : the forehead, the hands, the knees, and 
the feet, 

* This is probably the hand mill to which wo find a reference in Burton, 
Pilgrimage, 11. 215, “ a dark dwarf archway undm which the lady Fat in; ah 
used to sit grinding grain in a hand mill.” 

s Sec above page 109 > note 4. 

4 Called after Aban ibn Sa‘ld ihu al* { A ? , one of ! ho companions of the 
JProphvd k !h» was Governor of ai- Bahrain in the lifV.tmo of Muhammad and 
of ? d Taman under his successor. His deal U is variously assigned to 13 and 
27 of tho !1 i jfili. lethal t, 1 , 17. 

* abov«* page If)8, note 3. 

4 e*oo above page 108, note fi. Tho Well and tho Falser are both located at 
a town called ikwdah in this mikhlaf. This tow a is described us, being rich 
in springs and vineyards and vs situation is given at one day’s journey from 
the capital of al* Tainan. 

7 Qur’an Ixviii. 20. See Wherry’s weal ary, Vol. IV, p. 170 and notes. 

8 A station on the road which, tho Prophet traversed in Lis flight front 

Makkah to al-Madmah, at 78 miles from the latter place. For thj rout© 
followed by Muhammad on this occasion, see Ibn gdiurdad&bah, p, 129, 
French translation, p. 99, : 



i as 

him, at the time of his emigratiofi a pat J>m*j U m -MMrmbl 
Between and ah Haora* there fell once a lire -which 

blazed like burning *»&k. The bouses of those who enjoyed their 
lives 1 at ah Rrjr, are of wondorful construction. Tlnair doors 
arched and decorated with carved arabesques. A t-T&ghiyah T fl j a 
town in ruins. At the back of Khaim- 0 mm- Ma*bad s i u the S&raWat* 
ldlis there are wonderful cattles, Kamuran, an island in the sea,, Ivx* 
in it a town, which is called al- 4 Aql, where there is fresh water. 

In this town am the state prisons of the Kings of at* Yam an. 

One ol the peculiarities of the natives of Makkah is their pride. 

The people of al-Vaman -have no refinement. The* men of riTni&n 
give short weight and defraud * and do wrong. Adultery 
‘Adan is overt ! $ practised. The people <•/ arc hooted 

heretics/ Al-Rijaz is a poor, bam- a tdinitry. Tmmks, JLou^y* 
ing from as- Sarawak in the direction of Syria, one would first (ind 
oneself in the territory of al-Agharr ibn Haitharn ; thence one 
passes to the habitations of Yadaibn Abl Ya‘la; thence to Surdud ; 6 
tlienco to the habitations of ‘Anz-Wa’il & in the terriiornns yf Bar»1h 
GJiaziyyab ; 7 after th is one finds oneself in the territories at Jurash, 
ah‘Atl and Julajil ; thence the traveller goes to the territories of 104 . 


- *• above jingo 308, note 4 aiul 109, note 7. 

* * 8 f ^ ** '•vtircl whilh occurs »in Qur’an brix. o and which thw 

dio ?ry o[ pnnishiu*'!** Hy which Thorn ud wore destroyed. None of „ 
iU© Gonunentacors has given n.s -i,v.n' te the place whore the tribe had their 
quarters, bui this is apparocUy what, ouv - u.hov lnadotic. 

8 Thor o an two places, called ny *. vni0 of ' the Tent of Umm MVbad; 
One of them is tent of th© Arab lady where p^phet and ids compa- 
nion rested on tho morrow of their flight. The otluo . +h u i« M f. ;; f Umm 
Ma‘bad bintu-l-Jlarith ah‘Ansi, is situated near ai-Mahjam in al-Yainan, 
The latter is the place referred to in tho text. 


4 Both tho words iibod here to signify ‘giving short measure or weight" 
occur in tho Hftrd chapter of the Qur’an, “ Woe bo unto tho%i who givw 
short impact are or weight > who, when they receive by measion, 

from other men, take the full; bat when they measure unto them, or 
weigh unto them, defraud ( ) ! ” 

6 A district of Kabul with al-Mahjam for its capital, ti^x. I ;Vf4, 

6 iba Wa'il, a brother of Bakr and Taghlib, son# of Wahl, the pro. 
gerxitors of the two great tribes called after them. They were descended 
from Kabi'ah ibn Nizar. See Kitabu4-I§hti q a<i, 202 and also Kay's History 
of Taman, p, 166 and note 114 

1 GhfUiyyah, a sub-division of the. great tribe of Hawazm, ■% which 
the faateos Buraid ibnu-s-Simmah belonged. Kmu44Mq<*q> p. *j|. 



ash-Siniqral] where Khath'am have thoir dwellings ; he next arrives 
in the territory of al-Rarith., where the chief town is called Dhanub 
and the coast opponto to it aah-Shara; thence into the territory 
*>£ glittkir and ‘Amir; thence into Bajilah ; thence into' Fahrn ; 
thence inter the Ban! S&sim; thence into ‘Adwan ; thence to the 
Ban! ^thence into Mutar, where there is a quarry of stone 
for, making cooking pots ; thence tot©, the territory of Birmali, 
which contains -al-Abraqah and Hignu-l-Muhayya (?) and then 
you are at al-Falaj, 

The provinces of this colmtry are under separate governments, 
Al^ijb j aaliowe Ver ^ has ever belonged to the sovereigns of Egypt as it 
depends on this country for supplies. Al-Yaman belongs to the 
.Sl-Stiyad dynasty whose origin is of Hamdan. 1 Ibn ’Jarf^ has 
‘Aththar and over San 4 *’ 8 an independent Governor rules, who 
is however subsidised by Ibn Ziyad in order to read the Khutbah 
in his name. * Sometimes ‘ Adan would he wrested from their 
hands.* Tim A1 [or Family of] Qal^tan are in tlio mountains, they 

In JfcCajs Histwy of Taman, 213-8, there is a short account of tho tribes of 
Arabia which may be consulted bore with odvjvnl.ago. 

1 The Ziyadifcos claim to bo descended from Ziyad, the reputed son of Abii 
Bufyiin who course of the Quraish. TJamdfm is a great artdi| powerful 

Himyarfto tri$F of al- Yaman from whom* many of the ^ ' in ^ of that 

country were descended, but uo historian conned 3 the name of the /hyaditos 
with this tribe. It is clear however that founder of the d; nasty at the 
time of liia appointment to tho govcriuueiif. of al -Taman by al-Ma’mun, lived 
in that country and was alrc *dy one of ihr Vniing men in it. 

For a history of this dju-atoy which lasted close upon two centuries, see 
Kay’s History of 

Ji Snlaimaw ibu I’arf was one of tho princes of Tihamah. His kingdom 
comprised the provinces of * A i hth ar, TIaly and ash-Bhariah and extended 
over a distance of seven days’ journey by two, from the port of ash -Sharjah 
to that of Haly. ‘ Aththar, the seat of hie Government, was situated on the 
borders of the sea. Ibn Tarf owed allegiance to Abad-Jaish Isljaq ibn 
Ibrahim the Ziyadite, whose death happened, ia A. H. 371. 

3 The prince referrod to was of the family of the fBauu Va'fur who were 

Bgid to be descended from tho* or Himyarite kings of al-Yamau. In 

AY ft. 353 the Governorship of San^’ was olTered to the Amir ‘Abdn-Ilah 
ibn Qahtan, who was gr§|>d- nephew of AsAd ibu Ya‘fur, the last of *the groat 
princes of the family. i Abdn-llah died m 387. See Note 8 of Kay’s History 
of Taman. 

4 On the breaking up of theY&iyadite kingdom ‘Aden passed into the 
hands of the Banu lffa‘n who had held a semi-independent rule over it since 
Ihe da^fl^jf aI«Ma’mun. See Kay’s History of Taman, p, 158 and note 19. 
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are the oldest dynasty in al-Yamau. The * Alawiyy^h of SaM&h* 
read the IQiutbah iu the name of the 11 Ziyad dynasty ; they are. 
the most justice-loving people.^,* Urnan belongs to ad- Bail am 2 and 
Hajar to the 0:ramitah. is ruled by a native chieftain. 

Taxes and tolls. At { dinars exacted on efery ’ 

of wheat and a Kail (gallon)* from lack half of a ^imel-load ; on a 
bundle o( Bfwtawi® linen, 3" dinars and on a bundle of Pabih/f,* 

2 di uars and on every bale'of v:$&( 2 dinars. At 4 Aththar, on e\ ery 
load one dinar, and on every basket of saffron one ‘dinar, as also on. 
every slave. This is levied from persons leaving the town ; the 
same dues are charged at as-Sirrain on everyone passing through, 
as well as at Kamanin. At A dan goods iuv appraia^t^ln ' 
dinars and one-tenth of the value is exacted in ^AfJi^kaH dinars. 6 
It is estimated that the royal treasury receives about one-third of 
the goods of merchants. The search here is very strict. The ens- 105. 
tom dues paid at the coast towns are light, Gh alafitfflh only excepted. 

The land taxes aro as follow : — on tho caravans 6 of Juddah half a 


1 The ancestor of this braucii of the ‘Alawiyyah was Abu Atuhfttnfmid 

al-tyidm, tho Hussite, so called from havin'; had n property at ar-Kass near 
al-Mmllnah, where he resided and whore he died in A. II. The dynasty 

Is railed after iilrn, but the first to make himself muster of Sa‘dah was his 
grandson Yuliya ibmi-l-Husaui who was aclaiowlerl a- Imam in 288 under 
the title of al'Hihil Al-Hudt dwd a- ’* * #;i *. • * VOW. 

ed account of this dynasty the reader is rcferrpvi 
page 184 n ad note 127. 

2 ‘liman came under the power of the Out! 

MuhzAti-d-Daulah Buwaih who was already rased m 
sent a largo force under one of lib Hm era,)* t 


S' 355 %hen 
seat of Caliphate, 
[© country, which 

had fallen in the hands of the ^aramitah. An account of this expedition is 
given iu the Kamil of Ibniid-Atipr, V»d. V Ul, p. MO. 



For a detail- 

v: ' 


8 This is a kind of cloth of linn texture, so called from ft h at, a. a town of 
Egypt, where it was manufactured. 

* Called frgm tho town of Dabiq in Egypt where it was manufactured. 

& From this statement it is skL* to n omdode the l the ( A thth an dhuir was 
the higher in value. The value of the ‘A thth arivyah dinar* was about nine 
shillings of our own money. 

6 Tho caravans passing between Makkah and Juddah are oalled qvilud 
from the circumstance of the journey pocupying four days, during which the 
camels «drink once only. The original meaning of q^d, the singular of qulud, 
is f the day on which a quartan fever comes/ See Lane, sub. voce , 
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cfmlr at both al-Qann and Batn Marr. At the gate of Z&bld, one 
dinar on every load of musk, and half a dinar on every bale of linen. 
At other toll-houses payments are made in * Alawi dirhams. The 
ruler of §a‘dah does not exact taxes from anyone, but he takes 
one-fortieth 1 * * from merchants. 

The Peninsula is a tithe-land.* At 'Uman, on every palm-tree 
one dirham is levied. I have found it stated in the work of Ibn 
Hliurdadhbah that the tribute of ah Taman is 600,000 dinars. I 
do not know what he means by this, nor have I seen this statement 
in the Kii abu-l-Khardj . 5 on *the contrary it is well-known that the 
Peninsula of yie Arabs is subject to -tithes. The province of 
id -Taman was jn former times di^jdgd into three administrations, 
one Govfernor j[or al-dan&d and its districts, another for San ‘a’ and 
its districts, and a third for Hadhramaut and its districts. Qudarnah 
ibn JaTar abKatib lyp# elated that the revenue of the two sacred 
cities ia 100,000 ot ah Taman 600,000 dinars, of al-Tamamah 

and ab Bahrain 510,000, and of TTmau 300,000 dinars. The natives 
of this country are men of contented disposition and lean of 
figure. They are satisfied with little food and with scanty raiment. 
God has favoured them with the best of fruits and the mistress of 
trees, namely, dates ami l he palm. 4 It is related in a tradition 6 
106 . that the Prophet of God once said, “ Honour your father's sister the 
palm-tree, for it was created of the mud of which Adam was created, 
and none of the trees are fecundated through the male excepting' 

1 This being the fixed rate in Zakat. Cf. Hamilton's Hcdaya , I. 25. 

* See above, page 107, note fy, 

8 The “Book of Tribute^ w Ahnd-.Faraj Qudamah ibn Ja'fac abKiifcib, 
extracts of which Ha'w4sw>i,r. edited and translated by*ML dv Cioejo in the sixth 

volume of his Ihbiivthrrj/ Gcogntphtrwm. Qudimah waote some years before 
nl-Mnqaddasu The date of his death was A. IT, 837. For the statement re- 
, ferred to, seo also M. do Goejo's note on page 14)8 of hi« translation of Ibn 
Khnrd;idhbah. 

* The claim of the palm for superiority is successfully contested by 
the vine in an interesting chapter >* the Kitabud-Buldan, entilled fadhlu-b 
hablah ‘ala-n-naMklah, p. UH, 

6 The authorities are ; Ahh *AbdMl*h Muhammad ibn Ahmad, f t tho city 
of Arrajan ; al-Qadhi al- Hasan ibn ‘Abdu-r-Eabnian ibu Kh ali ad : Musa 
ibnud-IIuBain ; Shaiban ibu Farrukh (died A.H. 235 ; Abn-l-Malmm*,, 1, 710) ; 
Masrur ibn Sufyan at-Tamimi ; al-Au/A'I (A.H. 88-157; Nawam, p.882); 
‘Urwah ibn Euwaim (died 13d or 140; Abf-^Mahusin, 1, 378); ibn 
Abi TSlib. 
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this tree; and do ye give your women fresh’ and ripe dates to eat 
at their parturition, and if there be no fresh dates, then give then* 
dried dates of the season.” 

With regard to distances it is to be noted that the word i * * and 5 
is copulative, that the word 4 then' expresses order of following 
and that the word ‘or* is, alternative ; for example, when wo 
say ‘to such and such a place and such and such a place* it ,ia 
implied that the two places are in the same locality, such as 
|QinJfti§ and Amaj, Mazlnan and Bahman-aba/lj ; when we say 
‘ then/ it is taken in conjunction with tin,* word preceding it, as 
for example : to Bain Man\ then to * Usfan ; to Ghazzah, then to 
Eafah ; and when we say ‘or* „we go back to the word before the 
Inst, as when we say 4 from ar-Ramlah to Iliya or to ‘Asqalau, 
from Sh iraz to Juwaim or to Sabah. We have computed tho 
marhalah [stage] at 6 or 7 farsakJis ; if it happens to be more 

than this, we place two dots over tne M (the last letter of the word 

marhalah); if it exceeds ten, we place two dots below the 1dm 
(the penultimate letter of the word marhalah) ; if the stage be less 
than six farsdkhs, we place one dot above the had You travel 

from Makkah to Batn Marr,* one stage, then to ‘Usfan s one 

stage, then to Khulai§ 4 and Amaj fc one stage, tlieu to al- Khaim 6 


1 The editor remarks in a footnote that in neither codex are these dots 
to he found, 

8 Batn Marr is also called Marru*4h-phahran, 'Man* being the name of the 
village and adli-Dhahran tljo valley in which it is situated. It is now called 
Wadi Fatimah. Bafcn Man- is doscribed as a large and populous pine** 
abounding in streams and rich in corn-fields and palms. It is 16 miles distafil 
from Makkah. 

B There is a distance pf 33 miles between 'Usfan and Batn Marr. There 
arc several wells at this^place. 

4 Khulais is mentioned by the author of the Qdmus as a fortress between 

‘Usfan and Qudaid and also by Abn-l-Ftda’ who likewise places a distance 
of one stage between it and ‘Usfan, tho latter being to the south, G6o~ 
grabble, T. 109. 

6 The ordinary road goes from ‘Usfan straight to Qudaid, which here figures 
as |Oiaim Umm Ma'bad. In his flight however the Prophet went from ‘Usfan 
to Amaj and thence to (Qudaid, See Ibn Hishiim, Life of Mufyammad , I, 33&. 

This station is at a distance of 24 miles from ‘Usfan, The name by 
which it is generally known is al-Qudaid. In the neighbourhood of al-Qudaid 
was encamped the Arab lady in whose tent the Prophet rested during his 
flight, hence the station is sometimes called Kliaimat, or the Tent, of Umm 
Ma‘bad (this being the name of the Arab lady), 

21 
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one stage, then to al-Juhfah 1 one stage, then to at-Abwa ’ 8 
one stage, then to Soqya Ban! (xhifar 6 one stage, then to 
al^Arj 41 one stage, then to ar-Rau^a ’ 6 one stage, then to 
Ruwaithah one stage, then to Yathrib one stage . 6 Yon travel 
from Makkah to Yalamlam , 7 one stage; then to Qarn , 8 one 
stage ; then to as-Sirrain , 9 one stage. You travel from Makkah 
to Bustan Ban! ‘Imir, 10 one stage; then to Dhat ‘lrq , 11 one 
stage; then to al-Ghamrah , 18 one stage. Yon travel from 
Makkah to Qarin, one stage ; then to Juddah , 13 one stage. 
107 . Prom Batn Marr to Juddah it is one stage. You travel from 

1 From tbe last station the distanoe i%27 miles to al-Juhfah. AKTuhfah is 
the miqdt of the Syrians when not passing through al-Madinah and the sea 
is about 8 miles distant from it. 41 

8 At 27 milos from al*Jul?fah. Al-Abwa’ is midway between Makkah and 
/ al-Madinah, being distant about 125 miles from each. 

8 At 29 miJ[eB from al-Abwa*. It running stream, a garden and 

palms. 

* According to al-Hamdani at 24 miles from the last station. 

6 Al-Hamdani places Ruwait^ah before ar-Rauha\ The order according 
tphirn stands thus; al-'Arj to Ruwaithali 24 miles ; Ruwaithab to ar-Rauha’ 
13 miles ; ar-Raufra* to Sayfdah 24 miles; and Bayiilah to al-Madluah 23 miles. 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbah .* from as-Suqya to ar»Ruwai£hah 30 miles, 
then to as-Sayalah 34 miles, then to Malal 19 miles, then to ash**Shajnrah 
12 miles. Ash-Shajarah is the tmqat of al-Madinah and is 0 milos distant 
from it. 

The whole distance between Makkah and al-Madinah is according to 
al-Ya'qubi 225 miles, but tbe distances in lbn Khurda dh bah amount to 263 
miles. The reader is referred to Spienger’s Post-urnd Beuerouten des Orient a, 
of which use has been made in these notes. 

7 See Yaqut, IV. .1025, and Geographic d’ Abouifeda, 1. (25. 

8 Called also qjarnu-I-Manazil. It is 51 miles distant from Makkah and 
36 from ftJj-Ti’if which is duo right of it. See Yaqut, I V, 72. 

9 On the borders of the sea, at four or live day*: from Makkah, near 
Juddah. Yaqut, III. 89. Distant about 19 parasangs from Haly. Geographs 

* d * Abouifeda , I. 125. 

10 On the pilgrim road of al-‘lruq, at 24 miles from Makkah. Water is 
abundant. 

H The miqdt of the pilgrims of al-Mraq, at 22 miles from Bustan BanI 'Amir. 

18 At 26 miles from phat ‘lrq. Hero are tanks and wells*. Between 
Ghamrah and Dhat ‘lrq is Aujas, where the battle of Hunain was fought. 

18 Al-Idrlsi : from Juddah to Makkah 40 miles. 8 prong or remarks that 
Juddah was first colonized by Persian merchants in the caliphate of ‘Uthman, 
The port of Makkah or rather aJ.-T» if was before that Shhaibah . <?/. Yaqut. 
III. 301. 
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ai- Jufrfali to Badr, one stage ; then to as-Safra* and al-M&'lit, 1 one 
stage; then to ar-llaulja’, one stage. You travel from Badr to 
Yanbu*, two stages ; then to Ra’su-l^Ain, one stage ; then to al- 
Ma‘din (the mine), 2 one stage; then to al-Marwah, two stages. 
You travel from Badr to al-Jar, one stage; then to Sd-Jufyfah 
or Yanbu‘, two stages either way. You travel from Juddah to 
al-Jar or as-Sirrain, four stages. You travel from Yathrib 
to as-Suwaidiyyah or to Batmi-u-Nakhl,® two stages either 
way. From as-Suwaidiyyah to al-Marwah, the same number of 
stages ; and likewise from Batnu-n-Xakhl to Ma^inu-n-Naqirah.* 
If you wish to take the high road to Egypt, travel from al- 
Marwah to as-Suqya; 6 then^to Bada Ya‘qub, € three stages, 
then to ah ‘Annul, 7 one stage. If you go to Syria travel from 
as-Suqya to Wadi-l-Qura,® one stage; then to al-Hijr, 9 one 
stage; then to TaimaV 0 three stages. If you desire to travel 
to Makkah by the Kufah road, take from Zubalah, 11 which is 
inhabited and has abundance of water, to ash-Shuquq, 21 miles; 
then to al-Bitan, 1 * 29 miles ; then to a^.-Tha‘iabiyyah, 29 miles. 

* As-Safra, Yaqut, 111. 399 Ibn Ilisham, I. 434. Al-Ma‘lat, Yaqut, IV. 
577. Also mentioned by *tlie author of tho Qamus. Utiiail (Hamasah, I. 437) 
is situated between Badr and Mmso two places. 

8 This is vi different place from Ma'dirm- h-Naqirah, Their respective posi- 
tions may be* seen in Sprengo;’« Kart# of Arabia in the Volume referred to. 

8 Or Bahi Nf drh.1. It is at two stages from al-Madinah, at-T&ra? being the 
Intermediate station. The distance is 22 miles from Batn Nakhl to at-Taraf 
and 35 from at-Taraf to al-Madinah, 

* At Ma‘dinu-n-Naqirhb, on tho great pilgrim route of nl-Traq, the road 
branches off to al-Madiuah. Tho first station is al-Tlaailab 40 miles. From 
this to Baf;ii Nakhl is 36 miles. 

b This Is Suqys Yazid. 

* The Badei-regia of Ptolemy according to Sprenger. 

7 On the sea-coast. It was the port of Qurljt. 

* An other name for Qurh. 

9 The fjHjr of Salih. The Petra of the Romans. 

1° The Themma of Ptolemy. At Taima’ was the famous castle of as- 
Samau’al ibn ‘Adiya, which was known as al-Ablaqu-l-Fard. See Ibn Kh urd. 
p. 128 and Gdog. d* Ahoulf I. 107. 

B The stations above Zubalah are: al-Qadisiyyah, 15 miles; aI-‘Udhaib. 6; 
ai-Muglilj^ah, 24 ; al-QarT, 32; Wuqi?ah, 24; al-‘Aqabab, 29; and al«Qa‘, 24. 

1* This place is also called Qabru-l-Tbadi (Ibn ^Jjurd., 126). For this 
appellation, see Qeog. d ' Aboulf 1. 131 note 1. Y aqut however gives another 
tradition in explanation of the name. See Yol. IV., p. 28. 
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Afh-13iia%biyyah marks the end of one-tliird of the way, an 
inhabited place, with a large number of tanks and several wells 
of brackish but drinkable water. Then to al - KJbuxaim iyyah , 32 
m irfiles; then to Ajfur, 24 miles; then to Paid, 36 miles. The 
latter is a flourishing town with two forts and has abundance 
of water. Then to Tuz, 1 * 3 which is half way, 31 miles; then to 
8amira\ 20 miles. It has many tanks, an abundant supply of 
Vater and cultivated fields; the water is brackish but drinkable. 
Then to Hajir, 33 miles; then to Mablinu-n-Naqrab, 8 34 miles. 
It has a fort ; the water-supply is poor and the place abominable. 
Then to al-Mughifchah. 5 33 miles ; then to ar-Ilabadhah, 24 miles. 
The water is bitter and the place i$ ruins. Then to MaMiii Haiti 
Suiaim, 4 24 miles; then to as-Salilah, 26 miles; then to ai«TIrnaq, 
21 miles. APllmaq lias huge wtdK but the wntfi is not abun- 
Tb«'n to h!4 *fai‘iyah, 32 miles; then to nl-Mislah, 34 
Th. j kHb * h#w r a uuntbor of tanks and water is abundant, 
t * Ljjjii' rjJj, 18 notes There is abundant water hero. 
If you #11 t. ] from al- Basrah, go from 

109, al-Ba?rab to al- Unfair, 6 * 18 miles; then to ai’-Kuhail, 6 28 miles; 


1 Al-Mnqaddasi describes Tub as being mmvs tty bet v* v-e n abKufnh and 
Makkah. Other geographers say this oi Fiud, the station next, before Tub. 
The total of distances between the two termini being 751 miles, the middle 
would fall at 375^ miles from starling point, that is to say, at a place between 
Faid and Tuz which are 349 and 380 miles distant from al-Kufah respectively. 

8 Called also Mfddinu-l-Q.uraishi. At -Naqrah is also spelt nn-Naqirah, 

3 Called also Mu gh i th atud-IVI nwan . 

* Ibn Kh urda dh bah and QadiiuiaL both ngrne witfi al-lt'uqaddasi in iho 
order of these stations, namely, ar-Rnbadhah, Mw'diu Bani Rulab.n, as-Sabiah 
and al-‘IIinaq. From Yuqiit however (111, p. 128), it is evident that i,e:u, 
after ar-Baba dh ah comes as-Salilnh witli 2b miles between then"., so that tho 
order stands as follows : ar-RabadJiah, as-Balbah, MaMm Bani Sul aim and 
al-‘Umaq. This is also the order in al-Va'quhi with the rv caption that he 
places al-'Umaq before Ma‘diu B&ni Suborn. That this is not tho ease 
appears from Yuqiit (III, p. 728), Stronger in his Kirfe follows tho order of 
ftl-Ya'qubi. Under ar-Kabudhah Vaqufc states Utat it is situated between 

»8*Salilah and ‘Uniaq ! 

6 Before al-Hufair there is a small station called al-Hlanjashaaiyyah at 6 
miles from al- Basrali. From this station to al-Hufair the distance according 
to al-Bakri is 10 miles, so that between al-B israh and al-Hufair there are 

18 miles as in the text. 

* The author of the Qdmua writes ar- Rahil, but Ysqut leaves nof a doubt 
that the proper form is ar-Bubail. 
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then to ash-Shaji, 27 miles, then to Hafar Abl Musa, 1 20; then to 
Mawiyyah, 32 ; then to Dha.tu-1-iJshar, 29 ; then to al-Yansu‘ali* 

23 ; then to as-Snmainah, 29 ; then to al-Qaryatain, 22 ; then Hot 

an-Nibaj, 23; then to al ‘Aiisajah, 29 ; then to Hamah ; then 

to Immarah, 27; then to Tikhfah, 26 ; then to Dhanyyah, 18; 
then to Jadilah, 32; then to*Mulhah, 3 35; then to ar-IiuqaTiyyali, 6 
26 ; then to Qnba, 27 ; then to as-Sunbulah, 4 27 ; then to Wajrah, 

40; then to Dhat ‘Irq, 27. The whole distance is 700 miles. 6 
The road of the West: you travel from Wailah 6 to Sharaf < 
JL)hi-n-Naml, 7 one stage; then to Madyan, one stage; then to 110- 

-ft 

1 Between asli-Shajl and Hafar Abl Musa I bn Khurdadhbah mentions 
nMCliarja’ (Yiiqut, 11, p. 418). Hafar Abi Musa are a number of wells which 
Abu Mu8a*abAsb‘ar» caused to be dug during his governorship. Abu Musa 
was appointed to the government of al-Ba$rah by ‘Truer in A.H, 17, in suc- 
cession to al-Mughirah. Ho was deposed by ‘Uthmfin in A. II. 29. 

2 This is evidently Faljah which Yaqut places next before ad-Dathiuah, 

(IT, p. 650). 

8 Althongh Yiiqut mentions a place on this road by the name of ar-Ruqai‘7, 
it is certain from a comparison of the statements of Yaqut (II, p. 550) and 
tho anther of the Ta;juA’ l Arid (JX, p. 195), that this station is that kn/ovr; us 
ad-Dathinah, which is also called sometimes ad-Dafinah. 

4 This should bo ash-Shubaikab as stated by M. do Goejo. In place 
of this station I, bn Khurdadbbah and Qudamali have Marrun (Yaqut, IV' 
p. 47b). * ' ~ 

6 This is doubtless a round number. However, M. do Goejo haw W-rt 
pains to verify our author’s statement. The aggregate of tho miles actually 
given is 571. Adding to this the distance between ‘AaBajah and Hamah, say 
29 miles, wo get 600 miles up to Dhat Hrq. Now tho distance from Phut ‘Irq 
to Makkuh is 56 miles, so that there only remains 44 miles, which M. de Goeje 
thus accounts for. The distance from al- Basrah to ai-FIufair is really 36 
and not 18 miles; this gives us 18 miles, and the remaining 26 miles 
may he taken to be the mileage of a station omitted by al-Muqaddasi, which 
is called al-Majazah and which is situated between Dhatu-l-^Ushar and al- 
YansiVah, With regard to the distance between al-Ba?rah and al-Hufair, how- 
ever, it is to be remarked that although the statement of Yaqut (II, p. 297), 
bears out that of M. de Goejo, both al-Bakrl according to Sprenger and the 
author of Taj w-l-* Artis say that the distance between these two places is only 
18 milos. 

® Or Allah, the Elath of tho Old Testament and tho Aelana of classical 
geographers. A fortress called ‘Aqabah now occupies the site of Wailah a» 
it is to this day one of the stations on the route of Egyptian pilgrims to 
Makkah. Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Goog., I, 49 a, 

1 T$is is gharafu-l-Ba‘1 of which the only description we have is that it is 
a mountian on the Syrian route to al-Madinah, There is nothing to show its 
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al-A‘raV one stage; then to a halting- place (without a name), one* 
stage ; then to al-Kulayah, 2 one stage ; then to Sha gh b. one 

stage; then to Bada, 3 one stage; then to ash-Slxarjain ;* then to 
al^Baidha’; then to Wadi-3-Qura. The route now in use is as 
follows: from Sjjaraf Dhi-n-Wami to as-Sala; then to an-Nabk ; 6 
then to phabbah; 6 then to al-'Aunid* then to ar-Ruhbah; then 
to Mnnkhus ; then to al-BuJiairah ; then to al-Ahsa’ ; then 
to al-TJ&[iairah ; then to al-Jar; then to Badr. If yon travel 
. to Makkah from ‘Uman, go from Suhar to Nazwah ; then to 
‘Ajlah, 7 30 miles ; then to ‘Adhwali, which is a fortress, 24 
111 . miles; then to* Bi’rn-s-Silah, 30 miles; then to Makkah, 21 

days ; on this route four stations^ are with wells, while eight 
stages pass through a desert of sand. If you travel to it 

from Hajar, go from al-Ahsa’ to 8 To reach it froth San ; a’ 

one travels first to ar-Raidali, one stage; then to Athafit; 9 

position beyond the statement of al-Muqfiddasi that it is the next station 
after Wailah. On the other hand almost all other geographers who have 
described this route suy the station next, to Wailah ia called Haql, the A'kale 
of Ptolemy according to M. do Goeje. Tho probability is that the station 
itself bears the name of Haql and that Rharafu*l-Ba l l is tho name of a hill in 
its neighbourhood. 

1 This station is called in Ibn Khurdadhbah al-Aghza’ and in al-ldrisl 

al-A'do’, f 

2 In lbn lOiTirdadhbah this is called al-Kilabah. 

8 This ia Bada Ya'qub. It was from this place that Jacob set for Egypt. 

* In Ibn Khurdadhbah and Q ml am ah, as-Barbatain. 

6 Ati-Nabk or an-Nabak. Tffju-I-'Arnv, VII, p. 18b, 

• A village on the bordors of the sea, at 70 miles from Badi. Ya'qub, 
Yaqut, III, p. 464. 

7 In Keith Johnston’s map of Asia in tho [loyal Atta* Mazwah, £ Ajlah and 
Bi’ru-s-Silah are ail marked. He also hat> a place midway between Ajiah 
andJBi’ru-s-Silah which he calls Adhud, But, while th< distance between 
Nazwah and Bi’ru-s-Silah in aJ-MuqaddusI is only S4 miles, the distance 
between these two places in the map is more than twelve degrees. These 
names are spelt in the Atlas as follows: Nezwah, Ajla, Adhud and Bires 
Selah. The first two will be fonnd in the map in Ilf and the last two in Gf. 

8 A lacuna in the text. The* route from Hajar passes through al-Yama- 
inah. The stations from al-Yamamah to Makkah according to lbn Khurdadh- 
bah are: al-Tr<Jh; al-lladiqah, as-Baih ; ath-Thaniyyah ; as-Safrah ; as- 
Sndd; Sidarah; al-Qaryatain. At nl-Qaryatain the Yamamah route joins the 
great Ba§rah to Makkah route. 

9 A town with vineyards, corn-fields and springs. The people &of the 
country call this place Thifit ( Yaqut, I, p, 11&.) 
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then to Khaiwan ; l then to al-A‘mashiyyah ; 2 then to SeAlah ; 
then to (Jharfah ; ;i then to al-Mahjarah ; then to Shardrah ;* then 
to ath-Thujjah ; then to Kuthbah ; 5 then to Yabanbam, 6 which 
is at a distance of 8 miles fiom Jurash ; then to Banafc Jarm, 7 one 
sfcago ; then to Jasada’ ; 8 tlien to Bis hah ; then to Tabalah ; 9 then 112. 
to Ranyah; 10 then to Kudayy; 11 then to Safr; 12 then to Turabah ; 
then to al-Futuq ; then to al-Jadar; ,s then to al-Ghamrah. 14 

1 See above, page 139, note 2. It is a large village rich in vineyard^ 
which produce grapes in hunches of largo biAs. There are two tanks in it and 
its inhabitants are ‘Umaris, i.e. f descendants of ‘Omar ib^u-l-KhaUub. I bn 
Kh urdndhbah. 

2 A place without inhabitants, wiiere there is a small spring. Hid, 

3 In Jbw Khurdadhbah it is called ‘Ariqah. It is uninhabited and with 
but little water. 

4 Or gharum Rah, a large village with springs and viucyardB. fr- 

6 In Ibn Khurdadhbah Kntnah, a large village with wells. 

6 Yobanbam or Yabambam, as also Abanbam or Abambam. 'ft is with* 
out inhabitants. With reference to the statement of the author that it is at 
a distance of 8 miles from .lurash, M. do Goeje remarks that Qadamah says 
this of Kuthbah, Ibn Khurhadlihah of Thujjah, nnd al-ldrieT of Shnriim. 

I Or Banat Harm. Thin is doubtless Banat Harb winch according to 
Yiiq.il is more generally called Harb (II, p. 233). It is a large village with a 
spring and a well. 

8 hisada’ or Jusaduh It has a well but ipo inhabitants. * r 

9 A large town with springs. 

10 A village with palms and springs. These springs are of the kind known 
as buthw, namely, water flowing underneath gravelly grounds, at. a depth 
of two cubits or less, sometimes oven at bucIi a little depth as to be foi*eed up 
by the impact of animals* hoofs. Yiujut, IT, p. 820. 

II It is Kara in Ibn Khnrdadlibah. : a placp with palms and springs. 

12 This is called $afn*in Ibn Khurdadhbah. He places it next to Turabah 
and speaks of it as having two wells, 

IS This is called al-Jadad by Qudamah. It is 12 miles distant from ah 
Ghamrah, the third station from Makkah on the Kufah route. At al-Ghamrah 
the r >ad parts, thoBO making for Makkah going by way of Dh.it Trq and 
those for al-Yaman by way of nbJadud. There is one well only, with palms 
and fields watered by means of camels. Qudamah, p. 188. 

H The distances in milos between th<5» siatums on this route aro as 
follows:-^ 


From 8an‘a’ to Raidah 

20 m. 

Gharfah 

22 m. 

A thii.fi t 

16 m. 

Al-Mahjarah 

1 2 in . 

Khaiwan 

15 m. 

Sharu Uiih 

14 m. 

AFA'mashiyyah 

17 m. 

Ath-^hujjah 

16 m. 

^a*dah 

22 m, 

10, Kuthbah 

20 nn 
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The direct route 1 is through at-Ta’if; I have not travelled 
or* this .route. From Makkah to at-Ta’if there are two routes. 
You go to Bi’r Ibni-l-Murtafib one stage; then to Qarn, one 
stAge ; then to at-Ta’if, one stage. The other route is by 
way of ‘Arafat, two stages over the hill.* To reach Makkah 
from Wailab, through which all pilgrims from the west have 
to pass, there are several routes. The route along the coast 
^oes from Wailah to Sharafu-l-lWl, one stage ; then to a$-Sala, 
one stage ; then to an-Nabk, one stage ; then to Dhabbah, one 
stage; then to ‘Annul, one stage ; then to ar-Rufybah, one stage ; 
then to Munkbus, one stage; then to al-Bu^airah, one stage; 

jUien to al-Ahsa’, on-e stage 8 .. then to at-ATa’, one stage; 

wfaen to al-Kulayah, one stage; then to Shaghb, one stage ; then 
nne stage; then to ash-Sharjain, one stage; then to 
al-Batdha’, one stage ; then to Qurh, one stage ; then to Snqya 
Y;r/id, one stage. As for a3-Yaman, it is hardly possible for 
mo foeompatt? the u umber of stages over the different routes run- 
ning through it as in the case of other districts ; 1 will however 


fftWh-o . 

Jo *u. 

Ilnnyah 

22 m. 

Juru t 

20 m. 

k udayy 

16 m. 

•Jusada’ 

22 m. 

Tu r.tbdh 

15 tu. 

Bifljmb. 

21 m. 

Safr 

22 m. 

15. Tabalah 

11 rn. 

20. Futuq 

23 m. 


* In the route described above the traveller goes in the first instance to 
abGhamrah and then turns back to Dbai. Tig. There is however a direct 
route to Makkah from nl-Fntuq, through Qanui-l-Manazi! and Bi r lbni-1* 
Murtati*. Spreuger writes, 4 On the road between Safr and uoFutuq there 
is a station called tlild&n. From this station to Ra’fiu-l-Mnna'pb is 12 miles. 
This is the mcM northerly point on this route. Here the traveller takes 
a turn to the south-west. Ra’su-l-Mannqib is not a" station, this being 
Qarnu-l-Maiiazil, which is G miles farther on. t^udamah ..videntiy describes 
the same route on p. 190. 

* From ‘Arafat the traveller passes to the valley of Is' a 1 in an over a hill 
called Na'mlnu s-Subak fri;m itw being always* envmrd ^ ith clouds. From 
the valley of JSabmin the road slopes upwards to the summit of an ascent 
paqabah] from which one gets a view of at-Tfa’if. Tho road descends again 
and again rises to a small elevation which is called TauTmu-fc-TVif, to dis- 
tinguish it from the place of the same name near Makkah. 

® There is a lacuna here. The stations winch follow are not a continuation 
of tho same route, but are on the land route which passes through Madyan. 
Al-ATa* is the station next after Madyan. Both routes have already been 
described. 
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state what I have known and summarize what I have heard. 
From San‘a’ to $uda’, 42 farsaRhs. From San ‘a’ to H adln amaut, 
72 farsakhs. From SanV, to Dhatnar, 16 farsakhs ,* then to 
Nasafan a,*d Kaplan, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to Hujr and 
Badr, 20 farsa kh s ; then to ‘Adau, 24 farsakhs, From JLhamar t° 
Yahsib, ono stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to as-Sahul, one stage 
(of 8 farsakhs) ; then to ath.-Th.ujj ah, the same distance ; then to 
al-Janad, the same. From SanhV to al-Janad, 46 farsakhs. From 
Sau‘a’ to ai-HJjf, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; «.hen to Alban, 10 
farsakhs ' then to Juhl&u, 14 ; then fccf Zabtd, 12. From Sau‘&’ to 
Sh ibam. one stage (of S farsakhs). From San‘a < to ‘Aththar, 10 
stages. 1 Lastly from 'Adau to* A by an, 3 farsakhs. 

- Tiie Pkovinop op al-*Ikaq. 

It is the country of men of refinement, 8 and the spring 
head of tho learned. Of pure water and wonder fully fine air, 
it ws§ the country chosen by the -Caliphs. It has produced 
Ahu Rainfall, 8 the Doctor of Doctors, and Suiyan, 4 tho chief 
of the Readers, and was the birth-place of Abu ‘Tlbaidali,* 

1 AlAlurpiddasI appears to nee the stage here for a, distance of 8 farsakhs . 

8 To give the full significance of the wool it will not be amiss to 

transcribe what Arab lexicographers way in definition of it. The word signi- 
lies according to Lane Excellent, or elegant, in mind , manners, and address or 
speech ; and vn person, countenance, or garb, guise, or external appearance ; or all 
of these , (talkies combined r vt clever, ingenious , intelligent, or acute in intel- 
lect;, ■aeU-uiunvercd, well-bred, accomplished or polite ; beautiful in person or 
countenance ; clcf/anl , or graceful , 

8 Abo Han if »h was a native of ai-ICufah, but when Baghdad was founded 
id-Mansur invited him to the new capital of the Caliphate, where lie died in 
A.il, 150. tie was buried in tlie- Kjiaizuraii cemetery in the eastern quarter 
of the city. Hi^ shrine forms one of the suburbs of the piodera town of 
Baghdad. Abu HanTfah w r as born iu A.TI. 80. 

4 fchifyiiu ihn ‘Uyainah. See unie, page GO, note 2. Sufyati lies buried at 
al-Hajun in the Jannatnd-Mu‘la, the sacred cemetery of Makkah. 

& Abu ‘Ubaidah Ma‘mar ibnu-l-M u thanna. one of the most celebrated 
philologists and grammarians. He was a native of al- Basrah w here ho was 
born in A«H. 110. In the year 188 he proceeded to Ba gh dad ori an invitation 
from II a r u n u- r - R ashi d . He died at al-Ba$rah iu A.H. 209, leaving nearly tw T o 
hundred treatises. Abu ‘Ubaidah was the most accomplished scholar of the 
day, especially versed in the philology of the Arabic language, its idioms and 
rare expressions, and in the history of tho aueient Arabs and their battle- 
days and poetry. His life is given by Ibn Khallikan (Be Blanc, HI, j>. 38S). 

22 
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al-Farra’, 1 Abu 4 Amr* the author of one of the systems of reading, 
JJamzah, 8 al-Kisa’i* and of many doctors of law, Readers and 
UttSrateurs , and noble persons, sages, able diplomatists, religions 
ra&n and excellent, witty and intelligent people. It was here that 
Abraham the Friend was born, 6 and to this country many an illus- 
trious Companion emigrated. Does it not contain al-Ba?rah, which 
has been declared to counterbalance the whole world ? and Baghdad, 
^rhose praise is widespread ? and the great Kufah and Samarra. ? 
Its river is without doubt one of the rivers of f Paradise ; while 
the dates of al- Basrah 6 are something not to forget. In fine, its 

IS 

* Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra*, the grammarian, who was 
distinguished by his knowledge of grammar, philology, and various branches 
of literature. Al-Farra* was born at al-Kufah, but he usually resided at 
Baghdad. He wrote several works on grammar and the Qur'an, and acted as 
tutor to the two sons of al-Ma’mun. He died A.H. 207 on the road to Makkah 
at the ago of sixty-three years. His life will be found in Ibu Khullikin. IV. 
63. 

2 Abu ‘Amr ibnu*l-‘Ala’. Bee ante, p. 61, note 9. 

* See ante, p. 01, note 7. 

* Abu-14,fftsan 'All ibn Hamzah al-Kisa’i, one of the seven reader h of the 
Qur’an aud a groat grammarian and philologist, lie was born at al- Kufah 
in A.H. 112 and died at ar-Rayy in A.H. 189. Ibu Khallikan, II. 237, 

6 Abraham’s birthplace is said to have been Kilt-ha Eabba, the arndent 
Cuthah of which mention is made in 2 Kings xvii. 24. Abraham is called the 
friend of God in Qur’an iv. 124. The name however has a biblical origin. 
Of. 2 Chronioles xx. 7 ; Isa. xli. 8 j and .Tames ii. 23. 

Al-Muqaddasi gives the names of 49 kinds of date all to be found in al- 
ii as rah. They are transcribed here from page 130 p of the text ; some of the 
names are of doubtful orthography and not to be found in dictionaries : adh- 
Dhabbi, al- Hart hi [ al-Hitrith'i F ], aJ- Kh aishum, a^Sahri p*) f aa-Bukkar. al- 
Ba sh kar, at-Tabaraadh. al-A^inar [the red j, al-Affar [the yellow], al-Khus* 
tuwinl, aHMa'qili, abAzadb, al-Hilbajkh [See Liaanu~l-‘Arab, mb voce . The 
text reads al-Hilyoth], al-Karrami, al-Qathriyyah (?) [M. de Goeje proposes 
to read al-Qijfehawiyyah. The word might also be al-Qishriyyah, Cf. Lane 

0 o 

j&3' j * 5 Dates, or dried dates, having nraoh j&* (ox akin).], al-QnraiD (?) 

# 10 

[M. do Goeje proposes al-Quraidhi], at- Hair am [Lisa nn-l-‘ Arab abliairun,) 
al-Bidili (?), itr-Rifi, al-‘ArusI, al-Badfeinjani, aUbrahimi, az-Zonbur, al-Ya‘. 
tfhutfh [at*Ta‘dhu<Jh], al-Birnaj, al-Mul?addar {?), al-Bainint, ash-Rhuwaigi (f ) 
[there is a species of date called aabr Shww&it ^ »] , al- Jaisuwan, al-'Asurl, ai- 
Qurashi, al-Yamami, al-Barni, as-Sihm, alHizkan (?), al-Habiran (P), al- 
A?far, al-Mutyakram (P), a!-Qa?ub, abJinimi, al-Mudal?roj» al-Gharbi (al- 
Qharani of the text is a wrong reading), nsh-Bhoiqi, al*Khw r arizmi, al*Fa^l, 



excellencies are many and countless. The Sea of China fonci»J» 
its farthest extremity, the desert stretches alongside '<bf it «e 
thoa seest, and the Euphrates discharges itself within its limits* 

But it is the house of sedition and famines, is daily retrogressing 
and suffers greatly from oppression and heavy taxes ; besides, its 
fruits are few, its vices many and the burdens on the people 
heavy. This is its figure and form, 1 and God knows best and is 
wisest. 

We have divided it into six districts and one dependency. The 114^ 
districts in the oldeu days were not* the same as now, with the 
exception of Hulwau,* but we always follow the actual state of 
things. 

The old districts and capitals are inserted with the towns* 

The districts bear ike same names as their capitals. They are, 
beginning from the Peninsula of the Arabs ; aUKhfah ; next 
al- Basrah ; then Wlsit ; Baghdad ; Huhv&n ; and lastly SamarrA 
Among the towns of al-K&fah are the following : — Uaramam 
‘Umar j 5 al-Jami‘am ; 4 Sura ; an-Nil; al-Qadisiyyah ; ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. 

Of the towns of al-Bagrah are: — al-Ubullah; Shiqq ‘Uthman;* 

al-Ma’burl, Bai$hu-1-Baghl, al-Fawisan (?). There is also the ^ailjSm date, 
which Abu Ahmad al-Muaii’i imported from al-Madinah. For only two. 
months are fresh dates wanting in al-Ba^rah. 

* As stated before the editor has not reproduced the maps. 

* ThisUprovinco was called by the Persians Tran-$}±ahr, the origin ac- 
cording to the best authorities of the word 'Iraq* It was divided by them 
into twelve districts. A description of theso districts will be found further 
on. Tho Persian name of the district of IJulwan was Shndh Fairuz. 

& The Bath of Ibn ‘Umar : it is however more properly called IJammam 
‘Umar, as It was named after ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqa? (al-Biladhuri, 
p. 281). Bummani ‘Umar was situated on a canal derived from the Euphrates 
called Nahru-n-Nara. It is marked in the map of Mesopotamia which accom- 
panies Guy Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad by Ibn 
Serapion. 

4 Or the two Mosques ; the modern town of Hill ah, originally known ms 
Ijhllat (Settlement of) Bam Mazyad. Yuqut, II. 322. See Guy Le Strange’s 
Description of Mesopotamia, p. 259. 

6 Both® Yaqut (III, 290} and al-Biladhuri (p« 351) have Shaft ‘Uj&man 
for §hiqq ‘U^man. Shaft may apply to the lands along the banks of a 
canal, while S]iiqq would apply to the canal itself. Shaft ‘Uj&man was the 
property of ‘Uj&mfin ibn Abi-l-'A^iI a£h*Tiaqafi (Jtfdbah, II. 1098), to whom 
4 U£fcm1m ibn ‘Allan gave these lands in exchange for his house at al-Madinah 
which he had appropriated for public use* 
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£>aban ; Badran ; Bay an; Nalmi-1 -Malik ; Dubba; 1 Nall rn - 1 * A m ir 
Alm~l»Kha^ib Sulaimanan ; 4 ‘Abbadan; al-Muttawwi*ab aj* 
Qiodala"h; 6 ; 7 al-Ja^fariyyah. 8 Of the towns of Was it 

*jre > — F arau - $- Silty ; 9 Darmakan ; Quraqnbali ; Siyadah ; Badliibin 
as-&ikr ; aJ-Tib ; Qur„^ub ; Qaryatu-r-Raml ; Nahr Tira ; 11 Lakban ; 

l In al-Biladhuri (p. 363) there is mention made of a canal, which the 
x author calls Na.hr Kubha' and the digging of which he assigns to the Caliph 
ar-Rashid. . Under Dubba, Yaqut says the same tiling of the canal of Dubba. 
It is not likely that these are two f differont canals, but what is the true name 
of the canal ? As, Yiiqut has gjven it under the letter d in his .Dictionary, 
the name may without hesitation bo taken to be Dubba. It is strange, 
however, that in giving the etymology of the word Yaqut has said that Dubba 
meant ‘ a she- goat that is confined in the feat, or house, for the sake of her milk 
whereas in fact the word which has this meaning is mbba and not dubba. 

8 According to al-Biladb rod (p. 362) this canal was the work of the 
Caliph al-Mansur, hence it was first called “ Nahr Amiri -l-Mii’mimn,” but 
afterwards it came to bo known as the “Canal of ihe .Prince 5 ’ as al- 
Mansur had made a grant of it to his son .la ‘far. It is the eighth of the nine 
Canals of al- Basrah and flows at a far* akh below the Nahr Abil-I-Khagib. 
Bee Guy Lo Strange, p. 304. 

8 The seventh of the nine canals of al- Basrah, stated by al- IJiladhnri 
fp. 362) to have taken its name from Abu-l-Khasib Marziiq, a froodman of tho 
Caliph al-Mansur, who granted him the lands here in fief. The name is still 
found on the present map. Guy Le Strange, p. 307. 

4 Called after a certain Sulairnan ibn J abir, snrnamed “the Ascetic, 5 ' 
who had taken up his abode here as a religious warrior, Ibn Rauqubdescribes 
it as lying opposite ‘Abbadan. See Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

8 The original form of the word is al-Mutawwi‘ah which is applied to 
volunteers in a holy war. 

6 Nahru-l-Qindal, the last of tho nine canals of al-Ba«?ah. See Guy Lo 
Strange, p. 307. 

1 One of several small towns of al* Basrah situated aDng the bank of the 
Tigris, the order of their position being ‘Abbadan on i he sea, ul- IJbullah, 
al-Maftafi and al-Madhar. I?t (t kk r h p- 81. See also G*,y Le Strange, p. 303. 

8 Al-JaTariyyah lies on the desert sith. This town had fallen into the 
hands of tho Qaramifah. See Arabic text, p. 118 </. 

9 A town on the east bank of tho Tigris at the head of the canal of as- 
§111) which flowed from this river seven farsakhs above Was it. Famu-s-Silh 
was situated between Jabbul and the latter town, at 32° 40" of I$d. Geog. 
d'Aboulf, II. 78. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 44. 

1° A considerable village below Wash on the bank of the Tigris. Yaqut 1. 461, 

U There is a well-known town of this name in the district of al-Ahwaz 
which is xjrobably identical with the town mentioned above* The«AliwSa 
and Wasifc districts arc conterminous, which accounts for tho same town being 
located in both districts. Tho town is also called Nahr TIrIn* It is 35 jfamiM# 



Basamiyab ; } tJdisab. Ot the towns of Ba gh dad are :^iih-Naiira* 
w m; BaradSn;* Kfrrab;* ad-Daskarah; Taras tan ;* Haruniyyah " 
dalula’ ; Bajisra ;# Baqnbah ; 7 Iskaf ; 8 Buwlthriz ; 9 K&lwfidjia; 
Damj&rt ;«» *1 • AJ*dft'in ; Gil ; 11 Sib ; 12 Dairu-VAqiil ; an^NiPmaniy- 

. , ‘W* 

distant from Wdsit and only 7 from Suqu-1-Ahwd.s. Ibn Rustah states (j». 187)* 
that the end of the district of Nahr Tina adjoins the beginning of the districts 

' ' 1 ■ m 1 

of the Tigris. ; 

l Yaqut, II. 574, Basamata. Ibnu-hAj^Lir, IX. 12b, Bashamana. See 
editor’s footnote and also note at the bottom*of page 440 of the {Mossary. 

8 Baradan lay on tho eastern bank of the Tigris at a distance of 4 far i 
taM* from tho capital and was the first stage on the north road. GuvLo 
Strange, p. 39. 

8 A village of Baghdad to which couriers ran daily from Baghdad, return- 
ing the same evening. YacpU IY. 224. 

* This is evidently the same as Tariristln which is mentioned by Ibn 
Rustah (p. 164) and also in the Kitabu-UBuldan of Ibnu-l-Faqlh (p. 213). 
At Tarariatan there was a qantarah , or an arched structure of masonry, over 
which tho Baghdad-Kiuniq’in road passed. It was situated between ad- 
Daskarah and J alula’ at .about 20 farsakhtt from Baghdad. 

* This is the place mentioned in Ibn Ru stall (p. 164) as being near the 
Qantarah of Tardristdn. Yaqut (IV. 946) describes it as a villago in the 
district of Baghdad near Shaliritbdn, on the Khurasan road. The wonderful 
bridge of arches of which he speaks and yrhioli ho calls Qant.aratn-l-Haru* 
niyyah must be the same as Qantarat Taruristan already mentioned. Another 
town called al-Huruniyyah was situated in Syriu. It was founded by Harun 
ar- Rashid,’ from whom it took its name. 

8 According to Yaqut (1.454) Bajisrd was a small pleasant town to the 
east of Baghdad and 10 farmMs distant from it. Bujisra stood on tho 
Tanmrra canal. 

1 This is the place called in Yaqut (I. 472) B5*aquba or Ba/quba, which is 
tho name by which it is known at the presout day. Ba'qubd Boa on the Dayalai 
river (the Diyala of the maps) at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baghdad. 

8 Iskdf Bani-l-Janaid. There were two places of this name, Iskftfu-1- 
TJlya between Baghdad and Wiisit in the Nahrawin district and Iskafu-s- 
Sulla also in tho Nahrawdu. Iskuf has been identified with the ruins marked 
Semak, or Snmakeh. Guy Le Strange, p. 269. 

9 According to Yaqut (I. 764) a large village with gardens and a mosque, 
in the neighbourhood of Ba'quba, at about 8 farsat&s from Baghdad. 

10 Tdqut (I. 667) describes it as a large village below Baghdad on tho 
western bank of the Tigris. It was one of the seven Persian cities 

were called collectively by the Arabs al-Madd'in. Its original name is staSI 
to haveafoeen Darzlndfin. 

R Called also al-JJl; a village below al-Mada’in. Yaqut, 1. 180. 

1* As-Sib, or Sib Bam Kama, lay on the bank of the Tigris, 7 farwtit* 
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yah ; Jarjaraya ; Jabbul ; NahrSabus; 1 * Abarfca ;* Babil • ‘Abdas ; 
Qo§r Hnbairah. Of the tow ns of Hulwan are ; — JKMniqm ; Zabujan ; 
ghalashilan ; 8 al-Jamid ;* al-Hurr; as -Sira wan ;* Bandanijan. 6 
Of the towns of Samarra are : — al-J£arkh ; ‘TJkbara ; ad-Dur ; 7 &1* 
J&rai‘aia [the two Mosques] ; Batt ; 8 Radh&nlt Qa?ru-1-Ja^ ; m 

below al'Madl’in (Qudamah, p. 193). Hare a battle took place in A.H. 262 
between the troops of aI-Mu‘tadbid and Ya*qub as*$af£5r, in which the latter 
was completely routed. Ibn Rustah, p. 3 26. Al- Kamil, VI L 200. 

1 On the western bank of the Tigris, at the head of the canal of the same 
nalhe and 1 2 fwmM* above Wasifc. Guy Le Strange, p. 43. 

2 A large village on the Nahrawan*. canal. Yiiqfit III, 604. Guy Le 
Strange, p. 206. 

& In one of the MSS. this is written Shalilshim. This is also the name of 
the village in the Kamil of Ibnu-l* A£)Mr. (See Vol. VI., pp. 1.72 and 181). 
Editor's note. 

4 The name is not found in the work of Yaqiit, bat this author mentions 
a place which he calls al-Jamidah and describes as a large village of the 
WlsiJ: district. This is the same as al-Jawamid of Ibn Serapion, p. 27 L 

6 As-SIrawan is 7 stages beyond Hulwiiu. It is generally included in the 
province of al-Jibal. 

* The town called in Ylqnt al-Bandanljain (I. 745). The original Persian 
name of the town was VVamlanikan. It is, he says, a well-known place on 
the far side of an-N&hrawan towards the Jabal (Persian 'Iraq). It is a 
dependency of Baghdad, but might, also be reckoned among the townships of 
Mihrijanqadhaq. One of its inhabitants thus describes it; abRundanijam 
is a collection of hamlets, separate one from the other and each not visible 
from the others but of which the palm - trees Continue with no interval. The 
largest hamlet was called Baqutnaya, where there wa« a market and where 
the Governor’s house and the residence of the Qrilhi stood. The other 
hamlets were Ruwaiqiyh, Suq Jamil and Filisht. 

I There are two places bearing this name in the district of BSmairi both 
of which are situated between Takriit and the city of Samarra. The Dur 
which is nearer to Takrit is known as Dur of Takrd and is the same as that 
called by Ibn Serapion (p. 267) £>ur al-Harith The other Dur, known as 
Dur of SamarrS, formed one of the western suburbs of that city, beyond 
al-Karkh. This second Dur is the place which ah Biludhuri calls ‘Arabaya 
(p. 597). 0/. al-Ya‘qubi, p. 33, 

* Yaqut mentions two places called abBait. One is a village abont the 
size of a town situated near RadMn in the country round Bagfdud. The 
other is a large village between Ra'qiiba and Buwahriz, 

the eastern bank of the Tigris not far from Baghdad there are two 
■ .■ known as RadhanudhAha. and Rad^anu-l-Asfah But the village of 

appears to be faridgr to the north. Cf. al-Biiadhurl, p. 26&. 

rf* Wi mu! ftlfrii *ttH> JL* flttMk* i« described bv Yiofit tTV. 110) 
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Hari ; x Aiwina ;* ; Siudiyyah ; 8 EgqafriilbaJb ; DimimmSf* 

al-Anbar; Hit; T»m l as-Sinn. 

Should anyone>" : iM^^Why didst thou place Babil among the * 
district towns when in' ancient times the whole province was 
called after it P la it not a fact that al-Jaihani began his work 
with the mention of these parts, calling the country by the name 
of Babil P So also it was called by Wahb in his Mubtadu?* as 
well as by others the learnf^’ I reply, 4 We have avoided 

as situated above the Palace named ^-Blruni, which the Caliph al»Wathiq 
built at Samarra {Of. BilSdluiri. p. 2u7). Guy Le Str&Bge, Description of 
Mesopotamia, p. 266. # 

i The text has ^ I, lari, a name not found in any other writer and 
evidently corrupt. M. de Goeje remarks that it is probably <SJ^~ Juwai and 
that it may stand for Juwaith, which is a place between Baghdad and 

Awana near al-Baradan. It is more probable however that iSJ^ is a corrupt 
tion of Barba, which Yaqiit (II. 23£>) describes as a small town on the 

upper end of tho Du jail canal, between Takrit and Baghdad and opposite to 
ul*Ba4hh’ah. Harba and al-‘A)Lh according to Ibn Khurdad^bah (p. 14) 
mark the limit of the Sawad (al-Truq) on the north. Barba still exists on 
the western side of the Dujnil canal, where there is a magnificent stone 
bridge, now partly in ruin, built by the last ‘Abbaside Caliph but one, al- 
Mustatigir, in A.H. 629 (1232). Guy Le Strange, p. 89. 

* More generally called Awana, a small pleasant town with many gardens 
and trees in the Dujail district, at a distance of 10 farsaMs from Baghdad 
in a northerly direction (Yacjut.I. 395). The ruins of Awana still exist on 
the left bank of the old bed of the Tigris. Gny Lc Strange, p. 39. 

8 As-Sindiyyah ia a village situated on the Nahr ‘Isa between Baghdad and 
al-Anbar. (Yaqut III. 168). Nahr ‘Isa is the first of the four great canals 
which flow off from the JQuphrates to the Tigris. Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

4 A large village on the Euphrates near the hamlet of al-Fatliijah (Yaqiit 
Hr 600). Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

6 Although B^ji Khaifa does not mention al-Mubtada*, there is no question 
that its author is the same person as Wahb ibn Munabbih. Wahb 
(A.H. 24-1X4) (A.D. 646-733) was a Jew converted to Islamism and; wa« 
highly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of historical information. As 
Baron de Slane remarks, a great part of the information which the 
Musnlman historians give us respecting the anteial&mie history of Persia, 
Greece, Vemen, Egypt *aud other countries comes from him. De Slane 
adds that he was an audacious Ij^r, as Moslim critics of a later period at 
length discovered. Ibn Khallikan mentions a t^atise of his entitled 
An accent of the crowned kings belonging to the race vf Himyar, with their 
history, the anecdotes related of them , the indication of their tombs and specimen* 
tf their poefry. Ibn Khallikan HI/ 671. 
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this and the like questions by accepting in the treatment of our 
subject the actual situation of affairs, just as is the case in the 
matter of Oaths. Dost thou not see it stated that if a man who 

y 

116 . had sworn not to eat heads were to eat of the heads of oxen or 
sheep, he would break his oath, while Abu Yusuf and Muhammad 1 
on the other hand say that his oath is not broken thereby P In 
respect of this I have heard our chief doctors say, ‘ We do not 
consider this to be a difference between them ; for, in the time of 
Abu. Hanifah these heads were sold and eaten, while in their time 
the custom had fallen into disuse.’ Now, we have travelled the 
■empire of Islam through its length and breadth and have not 
heard the people call this province Jby any other name than that 
of al-*!lraq ; nay, most people do not know where Babil is. Again 
dost tlion not see how Abu Bakr answered ‘Umar when the latter 
asked him to send his troops to these parts ? “ It is more pleas- 

ing to me, he said, that God should give into my possession one 
span of the Holy Land than a wholo district of the districts of 
uI-Traq.” lie did not say ‘of the districts of Babil.’ If it be 
further said, ‘the words of God, the most High,’ “ — and what has 
boon revealed to the two angels at Babil,” 2 * are a proof in 
support of our contention ; 1 answer, 4 * * * This name may be made 
applicable to both the province and the town ; that it is applied 
to the town is a point on*which all are in accord, for no two over 
dispute about its name; that it is applied to the whole province 
is a controverted point. It is therefore to the one who 49 applies 
it i.o bring proofs/ 

Al-Kufah is a largo and pleasant town, well-built, with splendid 
markets and abundant supplies, arid forming a centre of habitation 
to many people who are able to liud in it easy means of livelihood. 
It was founded by 8a‘d ibn Abi Waqqas 8 b« the days of •Dinar. 

1 Muhammad ibmi-l-Hasan aj^j-ghaibam (A.fl. 135-189) (A.l). 753-806), 

the celebrated doctor of the School of Abu IjUtmlah. 8oo ante, p. 149, note 4. 

His life will be found in Ibu Khallikan (II. 890). 

* Qur’an, ii. 96. 

* 8a‘d ibn Abi Waqqns was one of tho earliest converts to the Faith and 

was present with the Prophet at the battles of Badi*f Fluid, al- h.hft .ndaq and 

the rest. Early in A.H. 14 ‘Dinar appointed him commander of the army of 
conquest in al-‘Jraq and tho great victor^Sjt al-Qadisiyynh which he won 
towards the end of the same year, opened to him the way to al-Mada’iu, the 
capital of Persia, which was captured in Safar of the year 16 (March, 6^7 A.D.). 

In A.H. 18 SaM laid the foundations of al-Kufah in an extensive plain not far 
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Every tract of sand mixed with pebbles m known m kufah ,^ — dost 
then not observe the nature of the ground hero? The town 
which formerly stood in this neighbourhood was al-ljliraU* which 
is now in ruins* The first of the Companions who settled 


from nl-HIrah and lying above fejio banks of the western branch of the 
Euphrates. The dwellings were made at- first of reeds but as fires were 
frequent they were afterwards built of brick. Sa'd continued governor of 
al-Kufah up to ALH. 21 when be was deposed by 'Umar, lie was however 
reinstated in his forme? bftioo in A.H. 24, early iu the Caliphate of ‘Ui&uian, 
bat recalled after he had boon a little moro than a year in office. The name 
©f Sa‘d’s father, Abn-l-Waqqns, was Midik Ibn Wuhaib ibn ‘Abd-Man&f ibu 
Z ah rah a-l-QurashT. Sa‘d was a brave general and one of the ten chief Com- 
panions of the Prophet and nearly related to him. His death occurred in 
A.H. 55 atdiis castlo in al^Aqiq, a valley seven or ten miiv& from Al-Uadinah, 
and was buried at the famous cemetery of al-BaqP. Nwvwwt, p. 275. Sir 
W. Muir’s The Caliphate , p. 133, etc. 

1 yaqut (IV. 322) gives as many assevon etymologies of the word al-Kufah , 
but tho above appears to be the best, Tbnu-l-Kalbi gives his opinion that it 
was so named from a small hill in its immediate neighbourhood which was 
called ICuffm. 

2 A LHIrah was tho capital of the Arab tribes occupying tho tract west of 
the Euphrates. It lay on the plain of Najaf and stood like its successor 
al-Kfifah on the western branch of the Euphrates. Long before its occu- 
pation by the Muslims in 12 A.H. (633 A. 1).) the Lakhmite dynasty had 
censed u o rule over this city, which was then and had been for many years past 
governed by a Persian Satrap (The Caliphate > p. 56). The palace of Khawarnaq 
was aboul^a mile to the east of tho city and stood on a canal of tho same 
name which flowed into the Lake of Najaf. A»*Sadir, another celebrated 
palace of the kings of al-llirah was to tho west, on a stream which also boro 
the same name. The following table gives the succession of the kings of 
al-HIrah ho far as they can be fixed. It is taken from Ly all’s Ancient Arabian 
Poetry , pp. J 01 -2. 

Legendary Kings Length of Heiqn,, 


‘Amr I., son of ‘Adi, son of Nasr, sou of Kitblfch, mm 'd* 

Lakhm ... .... ... 1 1 8, 

Imra’u-l-Qais T. ... ^ 

Aus eon of Qallum, “ an AraJmSfe ** (% (r - % 

Imra’u-l-Qaift II. -.d^Kl jfPF ^ ■> ' 

Aaft-Nu‘man I., son of No. G, bnitd^mr^pnvariiaq , tutor 
of King Bahrain Gbr : said to have renounced tho 
world and become anchorite at the end of his 


reign ... ... ... *«« ... 29 yrs. 4 m. 

SSemi-hMorieal Kings : — 


7 * Al-Mundjiir I. his mother was Hind of Ohas3an 




44 years, 
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in a)*Kufah was ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 1 who was accompanied by 
‘Abdu-llah ibn M&s‘ud* and ibn-d-Darda , . s After this they M- 

& Al-Aawad, son of No« 7 : his mother Hirr, of gbaiban, 

“ of Baler ... ... ... * ... 20 years* 

9. Al-Mnndhir II., brother of No. 8, |tnd son of Birr ... 7 „ 

Historical Kings: — 

10. An • N« f man II., son of N s, 8, bis mother sister of al- 

fjwritjh al-Kiwh. (Wo know from Joshua Stylites 

that he died from a wound in 503 A.D.) ... ... 4 „ 

11. Abu Ya‘fnr, of the Lakftmifce race, but not of the royal 

stock* ... ... ... ... 3 „ 

12. Ai-Mimdhir HI., son of Imra’u-l-Qais, also called by the 

Arabs son of MrVu-s-SannV, and by the Greeks 

’AA aft'O'bvSapos ft 'Satatcds ... ... ... .49 ,, 

This prince began to reign in 505 or 500, and was killed by nl~HUritk the 
Lame of Gh assail at “Ain Ubagh in June, 554. Ho was constantly attacking 
the Boman borders, and is frequently mentioned by Byzantine writers. 

13. ‘Amr III., son of No. 12 : his mother Hind, daughter of 

al-HSri th of Kindah. Called by tho Greeks V A fxBpoi 

ft ’A \of.iowddpov (554-GG9) ... ... ... 15-10 years. 

14. Qiibus, brother of No. 13, and also son of Hind (509-573). 

Called by the Greeks Kati&axrvs or Kaftwo-ns ... 4 „ 

15/ Suhrab (a Persian Satrap, not a kiug) probably less than a year. 

16. al-MimdJtiir IV., brother of No. 13, and son of Hind ... 4 years. 

Probably an interregnum. 

17. An-Nu‘rnan IIL, Abu Qabus, son of No. 16 (whose reign 

may bo considered to fall between 58£ and 60^) ... m 22 tt 

l ‘AH transferred the seat of gm^ernmant from al-Madinah to al Kffah in 
the 36tb year of .the Hijrali, seven months after his accession to tho Khilafah. 
Al-Kufah remained tho capital of Islntn for abonb Uve years only, namely, 
jfluring the remainder of the Caliphate of ‘Ali aud the rive or six months of 
al-Basan’s reign. Nearly a century after al-Kufah was co see tho birth of 
the ‘Abbaside Caliphate*" within its walls but it was soon abandoned as the 
neat of government. Hr ie however destined to be tho last capital of Islam, 
for here it ia believed will the Mabdi reign. 

* ‘Abdu-llah ibu JMafdud wik/appointed by ‘IJmar to the charge of the trea- 
vf al BTifah as early as A.It, 21. H$4iwi in 32 A.K., four years before 
4 AU first sot his foot in al-Kufah.* Ibn Majs‘ud wan an early convert to Islam 
and was present at all the Prophet 's battles. He was a constant attendant 
on the f%ophet and so came to be considered as An authority on many points 
of practical ru%ion. He wai algo learned in the Qur'an and had a ‘ reading T 
of his own (The Caltyhatv, p. 187). Ue|fi sometimes called Ibn Umm ‘Abd 
after his mother. His life will be found in the biographical dictionary of 
an-Nawawi, p. 369. # 

B Abu-d-Darda* ‘Uwaimir ibn ‘Amir al-ghazraji al-An?ari. According to 
the beat authorities Abu-d-Darda’ died in 31 or 32 A.H., so that he could not 
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lowfcd in quick succession . 1 TM mosque 8 is situated to the east j* 
it is erected on lofty pillars of joined stones, and is beautiful and; 117 
well-built. The river flows on that side of the city which ia in 
the direction of Baghdad# There are wells of brackish but drink- 
able water in it, and palm-plantations and gardens surround it on 
all sides. They have also reservoirs and subterraneous aqueducts. 

The quarter called al-Kunasah 4, is on the side of the desert. Th© 

have accompanied *Ali to al-Kufali; but some say t^at his derail occurred 
after the buttle of Siffin, which was fought iu .37 A.H. (Ifdhah, III. 90). It 
does not appear however that bo over visited al-KufVih. He is said to have 
embraced the Faith of Islam on the hay of tho battle of Badr and to have 
been present at all tho subsequent fights. At tho same time that Mu'awiyah 
was appointed governor of Syria, Ahu-d-Dardi' was nominated to the QacjUd- 
ghip of Damascus, which post ho held to tho time of his death. His grave 
and that of his wife the younger Ummu-d-Darda’ are well-known at 
Damascus. The younger Ummu-d-Darda, whose name woe Hujairnah, is 
spoken of as a lady learned in tho Jaw and of ascetic temperament. She was 
called “younger,” or as-Sughraj as Alm-d-Darda’ had another wife who was 
also called Ummu-d-Darda’. Tho latter’s name was Khntrah and she was 
known as :d h' ubri or the Elder. Nawaivi , pp # 713 and 859. Al-Biladhuri. 
p. 141. 

1 The word 4^ which occurs hero in tho text is out of place, nor is it 
found in MS. C which however adds words to the effect that tho city was - 
built of brick. 

s This mosque is the fourth among tho mosques of Islam in point, of vene- 
ration. Many curious legends have gathered round it. For example, the 
oven whence it is believed the first waters of the deluge gushed out is said 
to have been Imre, while the ark moved forth on its course from where 
the mosque now stands. Moses* rod and Solomon’s ring are also said to bo 
somewhere within its precincts. Yacht gives a lengthy description of it, 

IV. 325. (Sec also Kitahn-l-Buldun , p. 173). Tho mosque was built by 8a‘d 
ibn Abl Waqqo? who at tho same time laid the foundations of the city. It 
was afterwards enlarged during the governorship of al-Mughirah ibn Bhu’bafa. 
and next ‘Uhaidu-llah ibn Ziyad converted it into a beautiful building, Bil5- 
dh urh p. 277. 

s It appears that the mosque was erected in the centre of the city, so that 
the reading of MS. 0, which has of is probably more 

correct. As a matter o^. fact tho ra#ap|i*place was hard by thl mosque. 

Of, al-Va‘qubi, p. 311, * ^ .* i*t, 

4 According to YSqut (IV. 807), it was near thla place that Zaid, grandson 
of al-Uusain ibn ‘All, was slain in his attempt on th# city of al-Kufah in the 
year A.H. 122, when h$ laid open claims© tho Caliphate in virtue of hi# 
descent «?rom the Prophet. The governor of the city at the time of his 
rebellion was Yusuf ibn ‘Umar ait-J&aqafb who Was noted for his erne) 
and tyrannical nature. % 
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tbwn is ’em the decline and its suburbs are in ruins. It was 
formerly as great as Baghdad. Al-Qadisiyyah l is a town situated 
©p tb© border of the desert ; it is peopled during the pilgrim, 
season, when all kinds of good things are carried to it. It has 
two gates -and a mud fortress. A canal lias been carried from 
the Euphrates to a reservoir at the Baghdad Grate. There are also 
springs of tolerable water and another canal leading to the gate 
on the desert side, which is filled with water during the pilgrimage 
Season. The town is one large market in which stands the mosque. 
Sura* is a town with many kinds of fruits and grapes; it has 

1 The small town of al-Qiidisiyyah was situated in a great plain which lay 
between! aVAfciq, an old channel of the Euphrates, on the east and ah Kh an- 
daq (the ‘Trench of Sapor’) on the west. This is the same fosse which 
Shapur or Sapor II. (A.D. 310-381) made along the western limits of al-‘Irnq 
from Hit to KacDiimah on the Persian Gulf as a bar to Bedouin incursions 
(Taqut, II. 476). On the plain here described was fought the famous battle 
of al-Qadisiyyah, which gave the deathblow to the Kingdom of Persia and 
left the Arabs masters of the situation. The battle lasted for four days, at 
the end of which liustam the Persian General was slain and his army lite- 
rally destroyed. Each day had its name, the first being called the Day of 
Arm nth. the second the Day of Aglnvath, the third the Day of ‘Imas and tho 
fourth the Day of al-Qadisiyyah. With regard to the first three, Taqut 
(T. 321) is not certain whether they are names of places or have some parti- 
cular meaning. If we take the Second to refer to the ‘succour ’ brought by 
the Syrian contingent as Sir W. Muir thinks (The Caliphate, p. 120 n), we may 
understand the first to mean ‘ old, worn-out ropes ’ or * tho rimtji, dirubs, tho 
leave® of which are described as drooping? thus refer? ing to the confusion of 
the Arabs on the first day when attacked by the elephants and their being 
downcast at the uncertain issue of the day. I bn Khaldun ''ally this day * the 
Day of Ar-ftumaV or the Archers, as it was through tho efforts of a band of 
.archers that the Arabs were rid from the danger of these elephants. But 
although this name appears to be very proper, the verses cited in Yaqufc (L 
211) shew that this could not have been the real name. The third name is 
spelt in Taqut ‘Ira&s (III. 717), and although the word S amas does mean * a 
furious battle,* we prefer 4o call this day with Sir W, Muir, Qrhlmds, which 
means aoeording to Lane 1 the throwing one’s self into the midst of war or 
fight i and the mixing, or engaging, in fight or ooniUot/ The battle on the 
third day was continued throughout the following night, which is called Lailu- 
tu-UHarir, ‘The Night of Clangour/ Sir W. Muir gives a full description of 
this battle in his Caliphate , p. 107 et eeq. 

* Suit was situated on the canal which bore the same name and which is 
now part of the main stream of the Euphrates. This river in its lower course 
divides into two branches. The western branch, which formerly was the 
main channel, passes to the city of al-Kuf&h and shortly after flows into the 
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many inhabitants. The remaining towns are small and populous* 

‘ Ainu-t-Tamr 1 is well-fortified ; its people are somewhat greedy* 
Al-Ba§rah is a noble capital founded by the Muslims in the 
days of ‘Umar, who wrote to his lieutenant saying, ‘Build thou, 
a town for the Muslims between Persia and the countfy of the 
Arabs, at the extreme border, of al-‘Iraq, on the China sea.’ 3 The 
site of al-Ba§rah haring been fixed upon, the Arabs settled there : . 

Swamps. It was known by the name of al^Alqatni. The other branch is 
itself the Sura canal. For a part of its downward course it is called the 
Upper Sura, which after flowing hy many villages and cultivated lands passes 
in front of Qa?r Ibn ITubairaft, where there is a bridge caMed Jisr Sura. It 
then runs on past the town of al~(*>agr for six farsafeha when it divides into 
two channels. That flowing to the south is known as the Lower Sura, which 
passes through the ruins of Bat>il and al-Killah. The other channel, which 
is the Uimer Sura Canal itself but now called Nabru-$-8arat, passes to the 
east and T goes to join the Tigris. ( Ibn Setapim, Guy Le Strange, p. 255). 
The town of Sura appears to have been situated on the Upper Sura Canal, 
probably near Jisr Sura. Yaqut (III. 184) simply says that it was near 
al-Hillah, from which it does not follow however that it was on the same 
branch of the canal. 

* ‘Ainn-t-Tamr was a town situated on the desert border at three days’ 
journey to the west of al-Anbar, on a stream which falls into the Euphrates, 
on its western bank, below the city of Hit. It was a place of some import- 
ance at the time of the conquest and a Persian fortress stood there which 
was reduced by Khalid ibnu-l-Walid in A.Tl. 12. The Caliphate, p. 60. Guy 
Le Strange, pp. 56 and 02. 

2 The Trst invasion of the Delta of the Tigris* and Euphrates occurred in 
the year A.H. 12 during the Caliphate of Abu B&kr and under his great 
general Khalid ibnud-Wultd. But it was not till some years after that the 
rule of Islam was thoroughly established there, when ‘Umar deputed ‘Ufcbah 
ibn Ghazwan as his first governor of the Delta. Before his arrival the Arabs 
were making constant raids in this tract under a chief of the name of Suwaid 
ibn Qufcbah adk-Dhuhli, or as others say Qufcbah ibn Qatadah as-Sadusi, who 
was left in command here by Khalid. Some correspondence appears to have 
taken place between this chief and ‘Umar regarding a site for a new town to bo 
built here, but no definite orders were given nn til after the arrival of ‘Utbafa, 
who is thus looked upon as the real founder of al*Ba?rah. By the desire of 
‘Umar, the town was built on the western or Arabian side of the Tigris, that 
no water communication may intervene between it and his capital. This is 
apparently what is meant by the words 1 at the border of al-Traq,* the oppo- 
site or eastern side of the river being considered Persian territory. For the 
founding of al-Ba^rah and the military events which preceded it, see Sir 
W. Muir’s The Caliphate. The date of its foundation is given by some as the 
year A.H. 14, but the more geueral opinion is that it was built in A.H. J7 
(A.D. 638), six months before the foundation of its rival al-Kufah. 
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dost thou- not see it divided into separate quarters tip to ihi 
present day. 1 After this, ‘Utbah. ibn Gliasswan* made it ttiei 
piiovincial city. It is in the form- of a tailasdn* Two canals bav# 
toen brought to it from the Tigris — the Natiru-l-UbiiHah and 
the ISTalir Ma^qil 4 — which after joining flow in front of the city. 

1 AhBagrah was laid out on the same plan as ai-Kufah, namely, in Khitat « 
This consisted in every man taking and marking for himself exclusively a 
piece of ground, not so appropriated before^, q*n which to bnild a house or for 
use as a habitation or the like. As Lane remarks this is done when the 
Sultan, or supreme authority in the State, gives permission to a number of 
the Muslims to fotf.id houses in a particular place, and to make their abodes 
there. 

2 Hit, bah ibn Ghaxwtin was of the number of those eaidy converts who went 
to Abyssinia in the first emigration to that enquiry Having returned to 
Makkah, ho again left it |vith the Prophet in the great In'jrah of Mum, and 
was present, with him at the famous battle of Budr. He accompanied Sa‘d 
ibn Abi WaqqSs in his great expedition against. al-Hlrah, and it was while ho 
was thus engaged that ‘Umar ordered him to proceed to the Delta as governor. 
Here he organized several successful expeditions against the Persian pro- 
vinces of the Chosroes. and having remained for some time in the country, 
left it on a visit to the Caliph. On his way back to al* Basrah he died near 
B&tn Nakhl in A . 11. 17, being 57 years of ago. 

* That *is, in the form of a stole. The description Abn-I-Fidii’ gives 
(I. 72) of the two canals of al- Basrah explains this. Of these tho northern 
one — Nnhr Ma‘qil — after flowing for the greater part of its length in a 
westerly direction takes a turn to the sonth. From this taming point to just 
in front of al -Basrah the coarse of the canal is in the form of a gr$at arch. 
The southern canal — Nahru-l-Ubullah — flows exactly on the same lineSj 
namely, first in a westerly direction and then northward, also in the form of 
an arch, till it joius the other canal before al-Basrnh. Thus joined these two 
canals, it will readily be seen, form with reference to the Tigris a half circle 
having for a diameter a line running parallel to the river from one turning 
p m their course to the othor. The tract of laud situated between the 
river and these two canals is a great island covered by gardens and cultivated 
fields in every part of it. 

* These two canals were oaoh four farsojths in length. Nahr Ma‘qil was 
called after Ma‘qil ibn Yasar al-Mnzani, a companion of the Prophet who 
had settled at al- Basrah (Yaqiifc, IV. 84.5). The other canal took its name 
from the ancient town of abUbullah (called by the Greeks 'At r6\oyot) t which 
stood at its mouth. These canals were the chief waterways by wh&h ships 
reached al* Basrah and left it for the Indian Ocean. The process is thus 
described by Abu-l-Fida’ (I. 72). When it is flood-tido the Ubuliah canal 
discharges its waters in the (‘anal of Ma‘qil, musing the water in this canal 
to go against the stream. This continues to be the case so long as the tide 
is in flood and during the whole of this time ships coming from the Indian 
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Several other canals 1 hmneh of in U trotai the side 1 
(dn the south) and al-Madttar* (on the north). It has its greatest*', 
length along the hank of this stream, with its houses ^atretdhc? 
ing on the mainland to the desert border. A single gate opens 
to the plain on this side. Its width from the canaf bank to 
this gate is about three miles. There are three mosques in 
it. One is in the midst of the markets . it is beautiful and 
magnificent, well-ke^t and woll-frequen ted. It has not its equal 
in al-*Iraq. It is supported on white pillars. Another stands 
near the gate leading to the desert,- this was the chief' mosque 
in the olden days. The other mosque is at the farther end of the 
town. The markets consist of ^thrw ’iwiionK r a! -Kalla’ 8 which m 
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Ocean ascend the Tigris from *Abbadan to the town of nhWMfth and again 
to itl-Ba^rah through ihe canal of al-TTbullah, and afterward? go bn ok to the 
Tigris by the canal of Ma'qil. When it is ebb-tide the water flows from the 
canal of Ma‘qil to that of al-Ubullah, a a the stream of the Tigris passes first 
by the Ma'qil canal. 

l A description of these canals will be found in Abu-l-Fida* (I. 71) find 
also in Ibn Serapion (p. 303). They are nine principal canals from which 
numerous smaller ones have been taken. The first canal, that highest up, is 
Nahru-l-Mar’nh or “ tho Woman"? Curovb r efiikd a P*r.«i»n pr‘n « jw: who 
had a ensile here at the time of ihe b^t M agon: • u-«*. .*• '(h - •*■>*■. 

that called Nnhru-d-Dair, from s. i n lo /«: " .* • l w« m -• v\ 5 ,; 

fourth and fifth canals are the Nahr Ma'qil and Nahra-l-tlbullah already des- 
cribed. The sixth canal is called Nahrn-l-Yahudi or “the .lew’s canal.” 
The seventh is Nahr Abi-l-KhasTb. Tho eighth Nahru-l-Amir and the ninth 
Nahrii-l-Qindal. 

3 Al-Ma dh »r appears to have been situated above the present junction of the 
Filphrates witli the Tigris. It was the capital of Maisan, one of the provinces 
east of the Tigris, and lay four days 5 journey from al-Uan&h. t’mqut, IV. 468. 
Guy be Strange, p. 302. 

3 Kalin* literally means ' a station of ships near the bank of a river*: bo 

* « 

called because it keeps the vepsels safe ^ from the wind, or because tho wind 


there becomes slackened or ' a place where ships are moored, near the 


bank of a river.* Lano. lienee al-Kalla* is tho name of an anchoring-place at 
al-Ba§rah, and Buqu-l-Kalla* was so called from it (Yaqut, IV. 203). Abu-1 - 
Fida’ (i. 72) calls it al-Minu, which is also a common name for ports. Al-Mmii 
is according to Keinaud the Greek word \iphv in an altered form. 



along the bank of the canal, the Greal*Market and the B&bu-l-Jam? 
market, All these markets are good. This town is superior in my 
■view to Baghdad, on account of its ample resources and the great 
r&mber of godly people in it. I was once present in a company 
wherein were most of the doctors of Baghdad and its learned men, 
when the conversation turned on Baghdad and al-Basrah. Their 
118 final vote was to the effect that if the inhabited parts of Baghdad 
were brought together and the ruined places eliminated, it would 
not be larger than al-Basrah. Tlie desert side of al-Basrah has now 
fallen in ruins. This town derives its name from the black fctones 
which were used as ballast by the ships of al-Yaman, and which 
wore thrown here. Others say, Nay, it is from whitish soft stones ; 
while Qutrub 1 gays it is from another meaning of the word, to wit 
1 rugged ground/ The baths bf al-Basrah are pleasant. Fish* and 
dates abound in it, and.it is well -provided with flesh of ani- 

mals, and with vegetables an^Jcereals and different kinds of in ilk. 
Science and commerce also flourish in it. But the water-supply is 
meagre, the air unhealthy and miasrnal, while strange scenes of 
violence are constantly occurring. Al-Ubullah is on the Tigris, at 
the mouth of the canal of al-Basrah, on its northern bank. The 
xnosquo is at the farthest side of it. It is a large and flourishing 
village, more profitable than al-Basrah and more spacious. Shiqq 
‘Utjii^ifcn is immediately opposite to it, on the southern bank of the 
canal. The gaosque, a fine building, is situated at the extreme end of 
the canal. The remaining towns are on canals on both sides of the 
Tigris, to right and left and south and north. They are all large and 
important towns. * Abbadan is a town which lies on an island situ- 

1 Abu ‘AIT Muhammad ibnu-l-Muetamr ibn Ahmad, Burrs a mod Qutrub, 
grammarian and philologist of al-Basrah and author of Homo work?-: of great 
merit. Ho was a pupil of tho famous Sibawaih, who i t ; responsible for # tho' 
name by which he J ayye norallv known. See Ibn TOpiIukiin. HI. 29. Quf ( rub- 
died All. 206 (A.D. W), 

* At page 130 p of the text our author states that there are twenty -four 
specie® of fresh -water fish in the Tigris of al-Ba®raIi. They are ash-ghnn, 
az-Zafr, al-Bunni (the cyprinm Iiynni of Forskal), al-Jirri (the eel), agh-ghilq or 
ash-&|jaHq, az-Zxmjur, al-Bamml, as-SIli, ash-&h&'im, al-Knrtak, ngh-Shalani, 
ad-Dabqah, ar-Bamnyin, al-BaidhawI, al-lrbiyfm (tho prawn), al* Burak, al- 
Bursal? (Gloss, p. 187 Baraghfcuj). al-Uebul, al-fjfaraq, ar-Rabalta (Gloss, p, 244 
ar-Bubai^a), al-*Ain, az-Zajar, as-8aVlan, al-MarmahT. Most of these namea 
are unrecognizable, while some well-known species of fish are left Otffc in this- 
account. 
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afced between the Tigris of al-‘Iraq and the river of IQfeist&n,* 
otf the sea-coast. There is no town or village beyond it* bet only 
the sea. There are ribfi£$ * hero and religious men and virtuous 
people, who are mostly weavers of reed mats. The supply of fresh 
water however is insufficient ; while the sea closes upon it on alt 
sides. 8 

Wasit * is a large capital having two opposite quarters with two 
mosques and a bridge bet ween. It is a seat of great plenty and 
abounds with fish. Tb|6 t Jjposque of al-Hajja;j, as well as his dome, 8 
is in *the western quarter, towards the end of the markets, far 
from the river bank. It is in a ruinous state, but filled at all 
times with reciters of the Qur’Jm. The town was founded by ah 
IJajjaj, and was called Wasit from its situation in the middle of 

jgip * 

l 'Abhadan Stood on the island formed by the estuaries of the Tigris and 
the Bujail (or Karun river). It exists at the present day, but lies more than 
twenty miles inland from the present sea-coast. Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

* One of the meanings of ribdt is * a religious house, or house inhabited by 
devotees,’ but the word means hero a fortress on the frontier of an enemy 
or in a place exposed to the attacks of an enemy, as a sea-port or the like, 
whore volunteers keep post for the defence w religion. 

MS. (j adds hero : The Prophet, peace and blessing be upon hifjp, hath 
©aid, ‘ Whosoever of you reaches ‘Abbadan let him keep post, or remain, inM, 
for it is a pioco of the mud of Baifcu-l-Maqdis (the Holy City, i.c., 
which the flood of the deluge carried hithor iu the days of Noah and which 
will certainly return to its former place on the day of Resurrection.’ 

4 The military station of Wash was founded in A.TI. 83 (A JD. 702), in the 
reign of ‘Abdu-1 -Malik ibn Marwan. It was so called as being midway h#- 
tween al-Kufah and al-Ba?rab, and was no doubt intended ae a check um b. u&jk 
cities. Its situation made it the chief military centre of the empire 
so continued as long as the Caliphate itself. (The Caliphate , p, 349). WKeifc 
occupied both banks of the Tigris, the two quarters being connected by a 
bridge of boats. The old town was on the eastern side of the river. Al- 
JJajjaj founded a new town on the western side, where he built his magni- 
ficent palace whioh contained a Green Dome, celebrated* as the Khadhrd* of 
Wasit and said to havt> bee© bo high that it could be seen from Famtt-s-Sil^ 
a distance of about 21 miles. Near this palace gtood the Great Mosque* 
called Masjidu-l-IJajjaj after its founder. The mosque in the eastern quarter 
was kuown«as the Masjid of Musa ibn Ru gh a. who was a Turkish General in 
the service of the ‘Abbuside Caliphs, from 248 to 264 A.H„ the son of Bagk* 
the elder. The ruins of Wasit lie on what is now called the Shattu-I«Hayy» 
the Tigris having changed its course considerably to the east. See ah* 
Ya'qub! <fp, 322), Ibn Rustah (p. 187), and Guy Le Strange (p. 44). 

8 The celebrated Khadhra’ of Wasit. See last not©. 
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the chief cities of al-Traq and the city of al-Ahwaz. 1 * It is rich in 
supplies, the air is health-giving and the water fresh. It has, be- 
sides, markets well laid out and extensive fields. At each end of 
the bridge a place has been provided for the passage of ships. The 
119, people of Wasit are men of some refinement. The district towns 
are all small and dilapidated, the best among them being at-Tib 
and Qurqub;* but the dependency 3 * * * * 8 is flourishing. A^-^aliq 4, lies 
on the shore of a lake measuring forty farsajkhs in extent. Its 
$||cL 8 reach to the very outskirts of al-Kufah ; but the heat is very 
great, and the air foul and oppressive. There is a perfect pest of 
mmqnitoos and life is a misery. Their food is fish, their drink 
is hot water, and their nights a torture^, Their intellects are weak, 
and their language corrupt ; they have little salt and much misery. 
It is however a rich source for the supply of flour, has a mild 
government, abundant water, and fish in considerable quantities. 
The town has a great name, and the inhabitants are to a man 
steadfast in the fight, and well acquainted with the river. 
They have a place resembling in pleasantness the canal of al- 
Ubullab, The next, town in point of size is al-Jamidah. Both 
places are at a distance frotavtlie Tigris. The remaining towns 
are inferior to them. This region of lakes and swamps and 
cultivated fields which yield for al- c lraq an abundant supply of 
provisions is known as al-Baia'ih. 

1 Wasit lay equidistant (about 50 faraukhs) from al -Basrah, uf-Kufab, al 
. ,, .Ah wuis and Baghdad. The truo reason of the town being ho called however 

i% ae already stated, its situation midway between al-Kufah and al- Basrah. 

* Both these towns are situated between Wasfi and al-Ahwaz. They arc 

often included among the towns of Kh iuistan. Ajfc-Tib ties 17 fa^akhs from 

Wash and Qurqiib another 7 farmkhx to the east. The rums r»f at-Tib are 

marked in Keith Johnston's Atlas, Hero were, according to Y«.qut (111. 566), 

talismans against venomous animals and other cariosities. 

8 By tho dependency, the district of al-B&ta’il; or the Swamps is evidently 
intended. The anthor divided al- c lraq into six districts and one dependency. 
Ho gave tho names of the six districts, but Joft the dependency unnamed. 
From MS. C, however, it is evident that this is the region of al-Bata’ih : it 
roads, ‘Its dependency (he., of Wasif.) is al- Bafcw'i I}, a wonderful region where 
there are several towns, the largest of which is called as-SaUq.’ fbu Serapion 
gives a description of these swamps. (Guy be Strange, p. 297). 

* As-Sallq was situated between Wasijr. and Ba gh dad, From A.H. 338 to 
369 a$-$allq was the residence of an independent ruler, ‘Imriin ibn Shah “in. 
who from the difficult nature of the country could not be subdued by the 
Caliph’s troops, la A.H, 373 another family ruled here, the chief of the 
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Baghdad 1 is the great metropolis of Islam, wherein is the City 
of Peace [Madinafcu-s~Sa!am.*] Some excellent qualities distin- 
guish the inhabitants of this great city, who are elegant of speech, 
men of genius, of graceful manners and i*efmed scholarship. The 
city has a very fine climate and contains in itself everything that 
is good and beautiful ; all nten of skill t come from thence ; every 
refinement finds a hqme there ; every heart is drawn to it; every 
battle is fought for it, and every blow is struck in defence 
of it. It is too well-known to need description, and is abfjye 
praise and far surpasses .any j$fi0ure wo can draw of it. The 
first- founder of the place wffir Abu l-‘ Abbas as- Saif ah ; s and after- 
wards al-Man^ur built in it fcbe City of Peace, and the Caliphs 
who succeeded him added' thereto. When he intended to build the 

generals of ‘Imran, al-Muqfiuffar ihn f Ali al-Hajib, uavlng seized upon the 
government. He was succeeded in A.H. 376 by his nephew Muha dlidh abu-d- 
Daulah Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn N^r. Ibnn-l-Athir mentions a?-.Saliq, but 
usually refers to it as al-Batifiah. He testifies to the good government of tho 
rulers (IX. pp. 22 and 36). 

1 For a full account of this city and its ancient topography the reader is 
referred to al-Ya‘qubi, p. 233 et seq. Baghdad is also called Baghdadh and 
Baghdan. No satisfactory explanation of the name has been given, but it 
seems probable that the true meaning of Baghdad is “ founded by God/ T 
(Geo. d’Aboulf., II. 67 note 1). Originally the name of a small village in tho 
Baduraya district, Baghdad was applied by extension to the whole of the 
great capital on both banks of the river. The western quarter of Baghdad 
is also known by the name of az-Zaurii’, probably from the bend in the course 
of tho Tigris hero. It is also called M.admatu-1- Mansur and Darn-s-Salamu 
Al-Fak&ri, p. 192. Aboulf., II. 66 and 76. 

* Tho origiual city founded by ah Mansur on the western side of the Tigris. 
It was of a circular shape, surrounded by a double wall and ditch and 
had a circumference of about five miles. The City, however, soon stretched 
beyond its original limits and not long after completely lost its separate exist- 
ence. Even at an early date the chief residence of the Caliphs was outside 
the walls of the city, although on the same side of the river. On the return 
of the court from Samarra to Baghdad, the seat of Government was finally 
removed to the eastern quarter, and the city of al-Man?ur was suffered to go 
to ruin. 

8 Our syithor’s statement that Baghdad was founded by Abu-l-‘Abbaa 
as-Saffah 1b not oorreot. He is evidently drawing on al-Ya‘qubI ; and as we 
have had occasion to remark, al-Muqaddasi is apt to misrepresent his 
authorities. What al -Ya'qub i states is simply this that the ‘Abbnsidea, and 
by implication as- Baffin the first of their line, were the first to reoognize the 
Superiority of al- ( £raq over evory other province of the empire and so resolved 
to establish their Government iu it. Abu.l-‘Abbas as-Saffafi took up his 
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. tJifcy of Peace, al -Mansur made enquiries with regard to the 
state of its winter and its summer, and the season of rains, and 
about mosquitoes, and the nature of the climate. He ordered 
Certain men to live here throughout the year till they knew every 
particular^ H© then sought the opinion of the judicious among 
its inhabitants, who thus spoke to him, “ We judge it advisable 
for thee to settle in the midst of four districts, on the east Bftq 
and Kulwa<i!i§, and on the west Qatrabbul and Badurayft . 1 In this 
way thou shait always be surrounded by palm trees and he near 
water, so that if one district suffers drought, or fails to yield 
no. its harvests ^#n' due time, there wiUfjbe relief in another ; while, 
being on the banks of as-Sarat, provisions will reach thee in the 
boats Vhich ply on the Euphrates. The caravans from Egypt 
and Syria will come by way of the desert, and all kinds of goods 
will reach thee from' China on the sea, and from the country of 
JH^ihreeks [Asia Minor] and from al-Mau$il by the Tigris, 
flffifs surrounded by rivers, the enemy cannot approach thee 
except in a ship or over a bridge, by way of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates.” He thereupon built the city in four cantons, the City 
of Peace, Bad u ray a, ar- Rupiah 2 , and the quarter whoro the 
palace 'of the Caliph stands at the present day . 8 It formerly 

residence in the first instance in al-Kufah, which he left for al-Haghimiyyah. 
The latter town was abandoned in its tarn for the city of al-Anbar on the 
Euphrates where he lived till his death. His successor al-Mansiir alter stay- 
ing for some years at al-Hashimiyyah began the building of Baghdad, which 
became henceforth the seat of Caliphate. 

I The Nahr-Buq District was on the eastern bank of the Tigris and up, 
stream, thus occupying the north-east of Baghdad,, Kulwadjaa was on the 
same bank, but down stream, being on the south-east. Qatrabbul was tm 
the western bank and up stream and Badurnya on the same bank, but down 
stream. 

* The eastern quarter of Baghdad war originally called ‘Askaru-l-Mahdl, 
c< the Camp of al-Mahdi,” from al-Mahdi having pitched his camp here on 
his return from Khurasan in A. H. 151. He afterwards built a palace near 
this camp, which he called ar*Bn?afah, ** the cause -way,” and this name 
spread to the town which soon grow around the place. AbMahdi finished 
the building of ar ~Kn§afah and its great mosque in A. H« 159, the s&cond year 
of his reign. Yaqut, II. 783, Guy Le Strange, p. 281. 

8 The qnarter of Nahru*l-Ma‘alla, the largest in eastern Baghdad, in which 
the palaces of the later Caliphs stood. Abu-l-FidS’, II. 76. Guy L© Strange, 
p. 283. The early c Abb a side Caliphs had their residence in Qasru-fKhuld, 
” the Palace of Perpetuity,” on the western bank of the Tigris. On the 
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was the best of all the possessions of the Muslims, atid a» 
most splendid city, far above our description of it, but after 
that the power of the Caliphs declined, it fell from iijs former 
state, and population dwindled. The City of Peace itself 
is now in ruins, its Mosque alone is frequented on Fridays, 
while in the interval the whole place is deserted. The best 
inhabited parts of Baghdad are Qatratu-r-RabT l , and^l-Kar&b* 
On the western side, and in the eastern quarter B&bu-fc-TSq *> 
and the neighbourhood of « the palace of the Prince.* Build- 
ings and markets are more numerous in the western quarter. The 
bridge is near the Babu-$-Taq, and, hard by tHS (i|$efcem) side 
of it stands a Hospital founded by * A^budu-d-Baulah , 6 In 
each of idle districts we have mentioned there is a chief mosque ; 

return of the Caliphs from Samarra, they occupied palaces in the eastern 
quarter, the principal palace being known as at-Taj (Palace of the Crown). 
It stood south of the Ru?afah quarter on the Nahr Musa canal. Yaqut, 1. 806. 

1 Qafc^atu-r-Rabi*, “ the Fief of ar-Rabi 4 ,” froodman and minister of the 
Caliph al*Man?ur. It was the exclusive quarter of the merchants of 
Khurasan who traded in linen and other fabrics imported from that country. 
Between QafcPatu-r-RabT and the river Tigris on the east lay the market- 
suburb of al-Karkjj, which was one farsa^h across. Al-Ya'qubi, p. 2*45. See 
also the sketch plan of Baghdad in Guy Le Strange’s Description of 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad. In the eastern quarter of Baghdad there also 
was a place known as QaJ;I‘atn*r-RabI‘, where ar-Rab? and his son al-Fadhl 
had their palaces. Hard by the western QatPatu-r-llabP flowed a canal 
derived from the Nahr Karkhayii and along which stood the houses of 
merchants. It was called Nahru-d-Dajfq, “ the Fowls’ Canal,” as the 
poulterers had their market here. 

* Al-Karkh, the great market which extended from the palace known as 
Qa?r Wadhdhah to th© market- called Saqu-th-Thalatha’. “ the Tuesday 
market,” a length of close upon two farmjdis. In width it stretched from 
QatT‘atu-r*RabI‘ to the Tigris, nearly one farsaM- Here were separate streets 
and rows for every class of merchants and traders and every kind of 
merchandize. Al*Ya‘qubT, p. 246. 

8 BSkn*tj-T»q> a large quarter of eastern Baghdad between ar-Rufafah and 
Nahfu-l-Mtt'alli, known as Taq AsmuY* the Arch of AsmS’ ” a daughter o£ the 
Caliph al-Man?ur. This was a great arch over the gate of her palace Which 
stood here. Yaqut, III. 489. * . 

* Th© Palace of the Caliphs, which has already been mentioned. The 
quarter was known as Nahru-l-Mu f alla, after al>Mu £ alla ihn Xarif, freed man 
of al-Mahdi and one of the chief generals of ar-Rasdpd. Yaqut, IY. 845, 

* Ti$i Hospital was built by ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah in A. H. 871 (981) near 
the site of the Qasrad-Khuld in western Baghdad. It was famous as the 
‘Atjlhudi Hospital. 
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but the town is daily going; from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Samarra, not to mention the extent of corrup- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
r oppression of the government. Abu ‘Uthman an-Nahdi 1 relates 
the following anecdote ;* — I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
‘Abdu41ah, B when he asked “ What is this river called.” Those 
present said, a The Tigris.” “ And what this other stream ? ” he 
said* They answered, “ Buj&il,”* M And this river? ” “ Sarat.” 6 

I Abu ‘Uthmfm an-Nahdi, a contemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 
not meet however^ He died during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu-l-'Asdz 
(A. H. 99-101), hairing lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qadisiyyah, J alula*, fustar, Nahawand, al-Yarmuk and 
Adharbaijan. Ibn Qutaibah, Kitabw-l-Ma'arif. 

• The line of authorities for this tradition is as follows : Abu Bakr al- 
Isml’IH, at Jurjan; Ibn Najiyah ; Ibrahim at-Tarjumani ; Saif ibn Moham- 
mad i ‘A$im al-Ahwal ; Abu 'Uthman an-Nahdi. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim &1-Isma‘ill of Jurjan was a ShnfPito doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. He died in A. H. 
371. lbnu-l-Atfeir, IX. 12, — Ibn Najiyah, a traditionist (Yaqfit, TV. 477).— 
‘A^im al-Abwal, Abu ‘Abdi-llah *Asim ibn Sulaiman at-Tamimi, had been 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Kiifah ; appointed afterwards Q&dhi 
of al-Mada'in, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142. He was a traditionist. 
Kitabu-l-Ma'drif of Ibn Qutaibah. 

• Jarir ibn ‘Abdu-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hi j rah. He settled at al-Kiifah, but on 
the breaking out of hostilities between ‘All and Mu'iiwiyah he retired to 
al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia], where he died in A. H. 51, at thetowrtof Qarqisiya 
[the ancient Ctrcmwn], according to an-Nawawi ; or in A, H. 54 at ash* 
S)i arl t. a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qutaibah. His life will 
be found at p. 190 of an-Nawawi’s Biographical Dictionaiy. 

• Dajail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-Qadisiyyah and below Samarra, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Sawid falls into the Tigris 
above Baghdad. The chief place in the Dajail District is Maskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 71 between Mns ; ab ibnu-z-Zubair and 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, in which Mus f ab was slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qafcrabbul. Yaquf, II. 555 ; Guy Le Strange, pp. 
68 and 70. Dajail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Karun) 
which word also means “ the little Tigris.’* 

• As^artt, one of the canals of Western Baghdad, derived from Nahr 
‘lea, a little above the pleasant village of al*Muhawwal which lies at a 
distance of one farsalgi from Baghdad. This canal flows through the district 
of Buduraya and entering Baghdad falls into the Tigris just bel<^w the 
Qagru-l-Khuld. The Sarit Canal dates back to Sassanian times. Gay Le 
Strange, p, 285. 
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a An d this grove of palm trees, what is it called P ” “ Qatrabbul,” 
lias the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away in 
haste saying, ‘ I once heard the Apostle of God say : — ■“ A city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and a?- Sarat, to 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought as tribute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants .the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an 
soft ground." The canals flowing from the Euphralfl* 1 
Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north of it tie 
Tigris flows alone. In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Kiifab, and in the Tigris a%far as al*Mau$il. 
Ash- Sh imah&ti 8 writes in History that when al-Man^ur 121. 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
tho greatest and most famous of thooe learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among these were Abu Hanifah an-Na^an ibn Thabit and al- 
IJajjaj ibn Arfafc. 3 He also had the artificers and workmen col- 
lected from Syria, al-Mau?il, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
tbe year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits, 4 and provided the city with eight gates, four 
small inner gates, and four largo outer. These were the Basrah 
Gate, the Syria Gate, the Khurasan Gate and the Kufah Gate. 6 

% 

1 These canals will bo described later on. They are beside a$-Sarut, tbe 
Nahr ‘isii, Nahr Sar$ar and N&hru-l-Malik. 

* Abu-1 -Hasan ‘AH ibn Muhammad ash-ShimshaJ;!, who flourished in the 
reign of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Hamdan, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hijrah. He was a poet and author of some literary works. Yaqut, 

HI. 320. 

* AHJajjaj ibn Arfcttt au-Nakha‘i, a native of al-Kiifah and tho first 
‘Abbaside Qadhi of al-Ba$rah. He died in A. H. 150 at ar-Baiy, where ho 
had gone in company of ai-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Man?ur. Ibn Khallikiin, Life No\ 150. Nawawi, p. 198. 

4 Its thickness was 50 cubits at the base, tapering to 20 cubits at the 
summit. Al-Ya‘qubi gives other dimensions, (p. 239). 

6 The ®Ba?rah Gate S. E., the Kufah Gate S. W., tbe Syrian Gate N.W., 
and tho Khurasan Gate N. E. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened and closed by a number of men 
and which were so high that tho horseman With his standard and the 
Bpearlknan with his lance could enter through without lowering the standard 
or bending the spear (al-Ya'qubi, p. 238). 
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but the town is daily going from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Samar ra, not to mention the extent of corrup- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
^oppression of the government. Abu ‘Uttman an-Nahdi 1 relates 
the following anecdote ;* — I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
4 Abdu-llah , 8 when he asked 44 What is this river called.” Those 
present said, 44 The Tigris.” 44 And what this other stream P ” ho 
said. They answered, “ Dnj&it 44 And this river ? ” 44 Sarat .” 6 

I Abu ‘Uthman an-Nahdi, a contemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 
not meet however^ He died during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu-l-'Aziz 
(A. H. 99-101), having lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qadisiyyah, J alula’, ¥ustar, Nahawand, al-Yarmuk and 
Adharbaijan. Ibn Qutaibah, Kitabu-l-Ma'drif. 

• The line of authorities for this tradition is as follows : Abu Bakr al- 
landPili, at Jnrjan ; Ibn Najiyah ; Ibrahim at-Tarjumani ; Saif ibn Muham- 
mad j ‘Asim at-Abwal ; Abu ‘Uthman an-Nahdi. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibruhim al-Isma'ill of Jnrjan was a ShafPite doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. He died in A, H. 
371. Ibnu-l-A$feir, IX. 12. — Ibn Nnjiyah, a traditionist (Yaqiifc, TV. 477).— 
‘Asim al-Aljwal, Abu ‘Abdi-llah ‘Asim ibn Sulaiman at-Tamimi, had been 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Kufah ; appointed afterwards Qi^hi 
of al-Mada'in, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142. He was a traditionist. 
KitJbu-l-Ma'drif of Ibn Qutaibah. 

• Jarir ibn ‘Abdu-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam In the tenth year of the Hi j rah. He settled at al-Kufah, but on 
the breaking out of hostilities between ‘All and Mu‘awiyah he ^retired to 
al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia], where he died in A. H. 61, at the towji of Qarqmiya 
[the ancient Circesium ], according to an*Nawaw7 ; or in A. II. 64 at ash- 
Bfr arlb. a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qutaibah. His life will 
be found at p. 190 of au-NawawPs Biographical Dictionary. 

• Dujail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-Qadisiyyah and below Samarra, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Sawad falls into tho Tigris 
above Baghdad. The chief place in the Dujail District is Maskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 71 between Mus‘ab ibuu-z-Zubair and 
‘Abdu-l-Matik ibn Marwan, in which Mo^&b was slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qafrabbul. yaqut, II. 555; Gtty L© Strange, pp. 
68 and 70. Dujail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Kdrun ) 
which word also moans “ the little Tigris/* 

• A$-Saric, one of the canals of Western Bagdad, derived from Nahr 
‘Isa, a little above the pleasant village of ai*Mul ( iawwal which lies at a 
distance of one farsatgi from Baghdad. This canal flows through the district 
of Baduraya and entering Baghdad falls into the Tigris just belt^w the 
Qasrn-I-Khuld. The Sarlt Canal dates back to Sassanian times. Gay Lo 
Strange, p. 285. 



“ And this grove of palm trees, what is it called ? ” “ QatrabbuV’ 
ifras the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away m 
haste saying, * I once heard the Apostle of God say : — “ A city shall 
b© built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and ae-Sarat, ta 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought as tfibute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants,. the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an 
soft ground.” The canals flowing from the EuphraH** 

Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north mWfSST 
Tigris flows alone. In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Kufah, and in the Tigris as* far as al-Maupil. 
AHh-Shimshg,ti 2 writes in History that when al-Man§ur 121 * 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
the greatest and most famous of thore learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among those were Abu IJanifah an-Na‘mau ibn Tfrabit and al- 
IJajjaj ibn Arfcat.® He also had the artificers and workmen col- 
lected from Syria, al-Mau§il, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
tbe year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits, 4 and provided the city with eight gates, four 
small inner gates, and four large outer. These were the Basrah 
Gatu, the Syria Gate, the Khurasan Gate and the Kufah Gata. & 

* 

1 These canals will be described later on. They are beside a$-Sarat, the 
Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr Sarsar and Nahru-l-Malik. 

8 Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ash-Shimshati, who flourished in the 
reign of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Hamdan, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hijrah. He was a poot and author of some literary works. Yaqut, 

III. 320. 

* Al-fjtajjaj ibn Art|ttt an-Nakha‘1, a native of al-Kufah and the first 
‘Abbaside QadhI of al-Baifrah. Ho died in A. H, 150 at ar-Raiy, where he 
had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Man?iir. Ibn Khallikun, Life No. 150. Nawawi, p. 198. 

4 Its thickness was 50 cubits at the base, tapering to 20 cubits at the 
summit. Al-Ya‘qubi gives other dimensions, (p. 239). 

6 The ®Ba§rah Gate S. E., the Kufah Gate S. W., the Syrian Gate N.W., 
and the Kh urRsIn Gate N. E. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened and closed by a number of men 
and which were so high that the horseman with his standard and the 
upearftnan with his lance could enter through without lowering the standard 
or bending the spear (al-Ya‘qubi, p, 238). 
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He plaoedH&t; and the palace irttbe centre. Ther 

qiblah 1 of the great mosque of ar-Ruiafalj^is more correct than 
that of thit JMsque. I have found it stated in a book in one of 
the Royal libnxri^that al~Man$ur incurred on the building of the 
(5ity of Foace an outlay of four million and eight hundred 
and thirty -threo of dirhams,* for the wages of an oversoOr 
was a qir&t, and that of a common labourer two habbah.^ 
The town of an-Nahrawan 4 is situated on both banks (of the canal 
of the eame name). The quarter ou the east bank is the better 
Itoeked with buildings and inhabitants. The town is spacious 
and in a flourishing condition. The two quarters are connected 
by a bridge. The mosque is in the eastern quarter ; and on thm 
bank of the canal also the pilgrims put up on their way. 5 Ad- 
Daskarah® is a small town having a single long market, at the 
bottom of which stands the mosque, a building deficient in light 

1 The niche in the centre of the sanctuary of a mosque showing the 
direction of Makkah. From ahFakhrl (p. 192) it appears that the worshipper 
in the great mosque of this city had to turn a little to the left in order to be 
exactly in the direction of Makkah. Some think this is the reason why 
western Baghdad was called az- Zauri?. Zaun? ( ) =* deviating, 

* So aI§o al-Fa kh ri (p. 192); Yaqiit has 4,883,000. 

* Tito qirdt is the 16th of a dirham ; it is equal to the weight of fonr 

grains of wheat or about three Engl Mi grains. The grain (Kabbah) here is also 
a grain of wheat, not of barley; it is about three-quarters of an English 
grain. ^ 

* The Nab raw tin canal irrigated a large country on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris from Baghdad to about a hundred miles soutteeasfc of; it. An- 
Nahrawan was a continuation of the great Qujtiil canal which had its head 
more than a hundred miles north of Baghdad. It was originally dog by the 
Sassanian kings. The site of the town, which lay four farmM* from 
Baghdad, is now marked hy the town called Sii'wa. Guy Le Strange, pp. 267 
and 269, 

6 Gf» Xbn Kusfcah, p. 163. There is a mosque in U.o western quarter of 
the town also, us well as markets and water-wheels for irrigation. The 
bridgo of boats connecting the two quarters is railed Jisru-n-NabrawSiv 
An-Nahrawdn is believed to have been founded by Hormuz or Iformisdas I. 
(A.D. 274). 

6 This "is the town known also as Daskaratn-l-Malik, or “the, King's 
Village,” from the circumstance of Hormuz I. having chiefly resided here* 
It Is at 16 farmth « from Baghdad, on the road to Khurisan (Iba Knstah, 
*p. 163). According to Taqut (IE 575) ad-Daskarab is also the name of a 
large village in the Nahru-bMalik District, west of Baghdad. Tteer# is 
another village opposite J abbul bearing the name of ad -Das karat*. 



* and flanked with arched galleries, in tl ve 

rrMsfc of trees ; it 4 Sfr not well fortified,* Thes#* j&pn s, wifh 
lEb&mqln , 5 are on the Hnlwan road; they mas any " 

beauty, nor ".re they worthy of Baghdad. Sartflr* too is only like" 
a village of Palestine ; the canal flows on one side of it. * 

Mftlik* and as-Sarat 6 are, likewise mere villages. Qa$r Ibn 

Hubairab , 7 on the other hand, is a large town having good 

■ ^ „ «* , , (l _ 

1 The station next id ad-Daskarali on the Baghd. Kh urasan road, 

7 furs.i Ms from this place. The distance frofti it *o Klianiqln. the next station, 
is also 7 farsofths. It if situated on a great river called J>y the same name ^ 
[the modern Diyala], which flows as far down as IWquba. A great battle was 
fought near Jalula between the Arabs and Persians towards the end of 
A.li. 16, in which the latter were defeated. At the time of the conquest 
Jalula had a fortress which was held to be impregnable. There is another 
1 town called by* the name of Jaliila, which is situated >u the province of Africa 
(Ifriqiyyah), at 24 miles from the city of al-Qairawan. Vaqut, II. 107. 

* In place of &u*£Uh of the text, MS. 0 reads Ajuo^ * is not beautiful 

& A" town of the Suwad, on the road from Baghdad to Hamadhan. It is 
six farmMtv distant from <)u$r ghiriu, the next station to it towards the 
mountains [id .Tibal], Qa$r Shirin is another five or six far bo Mis distant from 
l,Iulwwn, which marks the extreme limit of al-‘TrSq. At KhaniqTn there is a 
deep Wad} spanned by a groat bridge bnilt on arches ever which the road 
passes. I'liere were twepfcy-fottr arclies in thiB bridge, each about 20 cubits, 
in. width. Yaqut, II. 5193. Ibn Rustah, p.124, 

4 According to Taqufc (III. 381) and Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 76), there are two 
villages iq the Sauml of Baghdad called by the name of Sar§ar. One of these, 
which is known as Upper 8ar?ar [Sav^aru-h'Ulya], is situated on the N&hr 
*Isi Canal. Th.fi other, called Lower $ar$ar [Saj'ijfaru-s- Sulla], lies on the bank 
of the Sarsar Canal, The litter place, the Sar$ar of the text, was on tho 
right of the great pilgrim route from Baghdad to al-Kiifah near the bridge 
of boats which crossed* the canal and over which tho highway passed. Th© 
distance from Baghdad toJ$nr$ar was about two fanmkhs or ten miles. The 
town was formerly called Qasru-d-Dair or Sarsaru-d-I>air. 

6 Onjtha canal of the same name, about two farsafeks or seven mile® below 

$ar?ar. also was on the Baghdad-- Kuf ah high road, which crossed the 
canal on a bridge of boats hard by tho town. Abu-l*Fida f , II. 79* Guy , 
Le grange, p. 76. , 

* This village must have stood on the Great §&rit Canal, which correa- c 
ponds to ttib present ghatth-n-NIl. The" principal town on this panal was 

' an- Nil. $h© $arat which flows into the Tigris near Baghdad cannot evidently 
be associated with the village of §arat, which is apparently mentioned by 
•other writer. % „ , • ' 

7 Qasr Ibn Habairah lay on the Baghdad -Kiifah high road, two miles above 
the bridge of boats over the Sura Coual. It took fia uaino from the Came 

2S , 
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markets. Water reaches the town from the Euphrates. Wearers 
and Jews are in great numbers here; arid the mosque stands 
alongside the market-place, Babil 1 is small and at a distance 
the; road. The highway passes over a bridge in its neigh* 
bourhood. * The remaining towns in this part of the country are 
all of the same description ; such as, a^-Nil, 8 ‘Abdas 8 and Ku$|6. 
The native town of Abraham is Kutljl Rabbi, 4 where there are 
122* 'mounds of earth which are supposed to be tire ashes of the fire of 
Nimrod; while, hard by (Kfttha of) the road a pile rises up like 
a tower, 5 and forms the subject of a popular tradition. In the 
direction of W&sij;, there is not along the banks of the Tigris a 
more splendid town than Dftiru-l-‘Aqul. 6 It is large, flourishing 
and populous ; with its great mosque far away from the market- 
place. Its markets extend iu branches and are finely-built. The 
town resembles on the whole a town of Palestine. Next to this 


or palace built hero by Taxi'd ibn ‘Umar ibn Hubairah, governor of al-‘IrSq 
under Marwan II., the last Caliph of the House of Umayyah. M. cjp Goej© 
identifies the ruins of Qa$r Ibn Hubairah with those now called Tnbayba 
(Guy Le Strange, p. 258). Karbala’, the place of martyrdom of al- Husain, 
grandson of Muhammad, lies due west of Qa?r Ibn Hubairah, in the middle 
of the dosert. Abu-l-Fida’, II. 78. 

I The ancient Babylon. 

3 An-Nil was founded by al-Haflaj. Its ruins still exist on what is now 
called gjlinfctu-n-NH. According to Yaqut the canal on which the city stoqjl 
was so called after tho Nile of Egypt, which it was supposed topresemble. 
Guy Le Strange, p. 261. The canal was likewise dug by aMJajjaj. 

8 Or ‘Abdasi, on© of the celebrated hamlets of the province of Kaskar, 
According to Qudamali, p. 226, there were 8 stages between ‘Abdas and 
al-Ma cLh ar and 8 between the latter place and al-Basrab. * 

♦ Rabbd is Syriac for “ great,” so that Kutha Rabbi moans i: Kiitha the 
Great,” in distinction from another Ku fM . which from its situation apparent- 
ly on the highway is called Kn tl)t a«t-Tariq, or '• Ktlj&u of the road.” At 
Kiitha Rabba, the ancient Cnthah, Abraham was bom. There also it was 
that he was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, ftpm which however 
he was preserved by Gabriel. Qur’an, xxi. 69. The distance from Baghdad 
to the Kuiha bridge on tho canal of The same name is 21 miles. v ' 

f> The distance between Ru£ha and Babylon is too groat to allow ‘ this 
pile being identified with any of tho great moarnisigitih© latter fjfac©. "JVThafc 
first strikes the reader is that this n rs to the Tcwl* of Babel ol-tUfc Eiible. 

6 Dairu-l-Aqul stood on the east bank of the Tigris, at a distance of 
15 farm&hs from Baghdad, between al-Mada’in and JarjarSya, The name 
signifies “ the Convent of the (river) Loop.” It is still fimrked on the map* 
Guy Le Strange, p. 41. 
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in point of size is Jabbul, 1 wbicb is flourishing and populous. 
Tife mosque, a pretty building, stands alongside the market-place, 
$Text to this is an -N u'maniyy ah , 8 a small town having its mosque 
in the market. Next is Jarjaraya, 8 which was formerly a great: 
town but Las now declined, and its buildings have become scatter- 
ed. The mosque, which is in good condition, stands near the river 
bank. A canal flows round part of the town. The towns we have 
here mentioned Ho on the western 4 side of the Tigris, All the 
remaining towns are small of size. In that part of the country which 
lies towards Samarra lies the town of, ‘Ukbara, 6 a large, flourish- 
ing place, abounding in fruits, and producing excellent grapes ; 
it is altogether a splendid town. As for it is in the 

direction of Wasi£; a flourishing town built of brick, with its 
mosque m the market-place. Eastwards lies the village of Asbanabr, 
where the tomb of RaTrt.tia' 7 is found. There also »» P«lac© 
of the Ohosroes.* Now, these are the t^rrus of Ba gh dad ; in 
Kburusan, there are many villages which arc larger than most 
of these towns. 

Samaria was formerly a great city and the residence of the 

* On the east bank of the Tigris, between Baghdad and Wa«i£. It is 
apparently the place now called Jambil. Guy Lo Strange, p. 43. 

8 Near the western, bank of tho Tigris, halfway between Bagdad and 
Wasi,t. It was the chief town of the Upper Zab district. Aboulf., If, 77 and 
note 7. Guy Lo Strange, p. 43. 

* On the east bank of the river, capital of tho Lower NahrawSn district. 
It still exists. Guy Le Strange, p. 42. 

4 Of Pairu-L‘Aqul, Jabbul, an*Nu‘maniyyah and Jarjaraya, only an^NiCma* 
niyyah is on the western side of the Tigris. The other three are all on the 
east bank of the river. * 

4 A town of the Dujail District, pleasantly situated in the midst of 
gardens. It formerly stood on the eastern bank of the Tigris, but the bed of 
the river having changed eastwards its ruins now lie at some distance tb the 
west of the Tigris. Bee also Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

8 See Guy Lds^trange, p. 40. Al-Mada’in, capital of Persia, was captured 
A.H. 16 (A.D. 637). 

1 Salman al-Parial, or the Persian, a contemporary of Muhammad and the 
first Persian, to embrace Islamism. It was by his advice that Muhammad 
had the fdfcse dag at the battle of al-Khandaq. He died at aMrfadl’iu in 
A.H. 36, having lived, 0 is Said, 250 years. 

8 The rains popularly called Tdq Kurd , or the Arch of Chosroes, suppose# 
to be remains the palace of one of the Sassanide princes. This noble arch 
lies fifteen miles below the modern Baghdad* 
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Caliphs. 1 2 * It was founded by al-MuTasim,* and #ffcer him al* 
M^tawakkil extended its limits so that it measured a whole d 
Journey. It was a city of singular beauty ; indeed the town was 
Called Sitrum-man-ra’/i* “the Delight ol the Beholder/’ which 
natfbe waa* afterwards contracted into Surraar^. 4 5 This city has 
large mosque 6 which used to be preferred tp the Great Mosiji|fe 
of Damascus. It had*its walls coated with enamel, and pillars of 
white marble were erected inside of it/^whSe..'thiB ground was 
paved with the same material. A lofty minaret is attached to 
this mosque, which isU^lsq in other r^peets highly-finished. 
Sfimarra, once so great, has, up w "gone to ruin ; and the traveller 
at the present clay walks for hwo% three miles without coming 
upon Spy inhabited place. The to## occupies the east hank of 
the ™ wlule on the western bank there are extensive gardens 
also built near the town a «qnare building resembling 
the iPPSlSt, anU it with a walk for el n* o m aiShul ation . 

*He also had places built in the fashion of Mina am! f Arafat, 

-f imposing thereby on certain Amirs 6 in his service vhen they once 
1S& asked to go to the pilgrimage, for fear that they would pat* with 
him.. On the town falling to ruin and sinking to the condition wo 
have described, its name changed to ^tVa-man-ra'a, “ whoever 

1 Eight of the Caliphs ruled at this, the second great capital of the ‘Abbib 
ftides. They were: nl-Mu'tasim, its founder} al-Waibiq } al-iMutswakkil ; 
al-Munt.ftsir; ul-Mnsta‘in; al-MiTtazz j al-Muhtadl and al-Mirtamid. It con- 
tinned the seat of Government for about fifty-six years only, namely from 
A.H. 221, when al*Mg‘taijim removed to it to the year 270 (A.D. 836-892). 

2 Samarra wap, bunt on the site of an old city called Bamurra or rather 
Bfunirii. It was commenced by II aruim-r- Rashid before be settled at Raqquh. 
Tbo place having fallen to ruin hi (he moan time, it wo# rebuilt by al-Midta^im 
Who made it the seat of his court and changed its name to Surra-wan ra’a, 

* whoever saw it rejoiced/ from the beauty of its situation. Of. The CuHphaic i, 

p. 500, note 2, and see Abovlf 11. 75, note 2. 

5 The name of this city is generally given as SniTn-man-ra’a. Other forms 
of the name are : Samarra', Samarra, Snmt-mau-ra a, Surra -man-ra and 
Burnt, See Yfujfil, 111. 14. 

* For Sunnara of the text Yfiqut, in quoting this passage from al-Muqad- 
dasi, writes Surni-mait-nTn, as though this name were a contraction from the 
original Snraru-nian-ra'a. «- 

6 This was the mosque founded by al-Mutawalddl and on which ho spent 
large sums of money. It is described by Yiiqiit in his account of the city. 

$ These Amirs wore of course of the Turkish generals on w r bom he leaned 
and from whose ascendency the decline of the Caliphate begins. 
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saw ifc» '.grifev^d/* wlroh being abbreviated became Samarra. 1 Afc 
KarJs&> 8 frhjoh is a town adjoining it, in the direction of aJUMattyil, 
if, in a more flourishing condition, I once heard al-Qadhl Abu-1- 
"tjtasafn alQasswim say that Baghdad has not produced a single 
jurist other than Abu Musa adh-Dharir, and on my asking him 
‘ And what about Abu-1- Ha s$n al-Karidji ? * s he said, ‘ He was not 
from Karkh, th© suburb of Baghdad, but^from Karkb which is 
near Samaria. AlfAnbnr * is a large city in which ai-Man$ur 
first resided, 6 and where his palace still exists. It hfts now 
greatly diminished. Hit 6 is large and Surrounded by a wall; It 
lies on the Euphrates, hard byt&e desert. T akrli 7 or Tiknt is 
also a large town. It is the chief place for sesame and the home 
of workers in wool. 1 The (Christians have here a content 3 to 


1 Thi», however, is the old name of the city as already stated. 

* Kar&h of BamarrS was formerly known os KarklpFniruz, Jfc was older 
than Samarra, and win n this city had gone to ruin it continned in a nourishing 
condition and was still so at the time Ynqut wrote his dictionary. AI-Karkh 
is bniltfon elevated ground, north of Samarra. It. is said to be the same as 
Karkh-EajuddS. Yuqut, IY. 256. 

8 Ash-^haikh Abo-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidu-l-lah ibim-1- Hasan al- 
theg^lamifite doctors of ‘Iraq in his time and a man of ga 
piety. Died in A. II. 340 in his eightieth year. 

4 On the left bank of the Euphrates, at 1,0 fareaMe to the west of Bag^dSd. 
According to Yaqiit (1 . 367} the Persian name of this city was Firms Sabtir 
(See Mey nurd's Dictionnaire de la Terse, p. 430). It was captured in A.H. 12 
by Khdici ibmvl-Walld. See also G-iiy Le Strange, p. 52. 

8 Before al-Man$iir, £w-8affab had taken up his residence at al-Anbar, which 
he rebuilt and whereHtie stayed till his death.. Al- Mansur remained at ai- 
Anbiir for a short space of time only, when he removed to al-Hashi miyyuh 
and afterwards to Baghdad. 

6 Hit find ‘Anah formed part of the district of al-Anbar till the reign of 
’Mu'awiyah ibn A bl Sufyiin, who detached them and annexed them to the 
government of al-Jnzirah (Diet, de la Perse, 430). Hit still oxists. It is 
situated above al-Anbar, at a distance of 21 farsakhs from it. The name is 
derived by some A ssyriologists from the Assyrian iddu “ bitumen.” There 
are still bitumen springs in tho neighbourhood of this place. A&owy’., II. 72, 
note 1. 

T On the western bank of the Tigris ; about 90 miles above Baghdad. To 
the south' east of Takrit flowed the canal culled al-rsMqT, w^ioh was dug in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil by Islpiq ibn Ibr&hlm. (Aboulf., II. 64). From 
this canal commences the Buwad or plain of alJjpSq. 

8 This is apparently the Convent of St. John, t>air Mat Tofyanna, described 
* in YtqH, II. 701 . 


Rar kl$| kchic»f of 
'eat learning and 
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wbicB pxigrirnages are made. *A1& 1 * is a large town in front of 
■which flows a canal connected with the Tigris, It has wells of fresh 
water which is close to the surface. The town is populous and 
Contains a great number of persons of distinction, As-Sinn 3 is 
large ; it Is situated on the Tigris, and has the river Zab 8 to the 
east of it. Its mosque is in the midst, of the markets. The build- 
ings are of stone. The mountains Are within a short distance of 
the town, which is situated on the borders of Aqur. The towns 
of the Samarra district are larger and better than the towns of 
Baghdad. 

Hulwan 4 * is a $mali capital. It is both a plain and a hill city, 
surrounded on all sides by gardens and grape-vines and fig trees, 
and situated close to the mountains. It has a long market and 
an ancient fortress, as well as a small stream of water. 8 It also 
has a quhandiz , 6 * in the interior of which stands the mosque. The 
town is approached from eight different roads — the road of Khura- 
san, the road of al-Baqat, the road of al-Musalla, the road of the 


l See Guy Le Strange, p. 87. 

5 See also Guy Le Strange, p. 35 and Aboulf., IX. 63. A town on the Tigris 
above Takrlt ; it is also known as Siim-Barinraia, Vaqut, III. 169. 

8 The Lesser Zab, called aZ'Zabu-l-Asfal or “ the lower Zab.*' 

4 !■{ ul wan, in the extreme north-east of al~‘Iraq, at the foot of the 
mountain range of Persia. It was 5 farsa (&$ distant from Qasr Sliirln and 41 
from Baghdad. The town does not exist at the present day, but the name is 
preserved in that of the river of Bolwan. It is supposed to have been found- 
ed by Qubtid, or Cobades, of the Sassanian dynasty iff Persia, who reigned 
from A.D, 488 to 498, and again from 501 or 502 till 531. In the days of its 

prosperity LIuhvan was the sixth city in n>- l lriiq and was celebrated for its 
pomegranates which were without a like in the whole world and also for its 
fig which from its excellence acquired the name of Sh/ib 'b>Pr, Gio ling of 
figs.” There were sulphur springs in the neighbourhood of IJulwar,, winch 
possessed healing properties for a variety of ailments, Yiiqnt describes tho 
climate of Ilulwan as noxious and its water as had. 1!. 317. 

6 The Holwan river, an affluent of the Diyala which in this part of its 

course is known as the Shir wan river. * 

6 According to Yiiqut (IV. 210) Quhandit tv&$ primarily applied to a 
fortress situated in the centre of a large city, specially in Khprlsan and 
Transoxiana. It was afterwards applied to all town fortresses, but the name 
does not apply to an isolated fortress not situated in a city of some impor- 
tance. The word is composed of two Persian words huh an £ old ’ and din, 

1 fortress.’ 
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Jews, fclie road of Baghdad, the road of Barqifc, the road the 
Jewess, and the road of Majakan. Outside the town the Jews 
have a temple which they hold in great veneration. It is a build- 
ing of gypsum and stone. The city of Baitud-Maqdis [Jerusalem] 
is a larger and finer town than Hulwan ; it is also moie flourish- 
ing and beautiful and contains more doctors and learned men than 
it does. The towns of this district are all small and ruinous, and 
not worthy of mention. 1 

As for the river Tigris, it is feminine in the quality of its water, 124 . 
which is sweet and beneficial to jurists; hence Abu Bakr al- 
Jassas was in the habit of having his water brought to him from 
a place above the canal of as Sarat, before the waters of the 
Euphrates were united with-it. The river in question issues 
from Acfiir, in which province we shall mention its origin. In 
its course through al-Traq it is joined by several rivers , 1 while 
in the district of Ba gh dad four canals — as-Sarat, Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr 
Sarsar and Nalmi-i-Malik* — flow down into it from the Euphrates, 
and from the east it also receives the waters of the Nahrawa- 

l Taking the town of as-Sinn as marking -tho farthest limits of al-Trfiq to 
the north, the Tigris receives from near this point to its mouth the following 
rirefe : tho Lesser Zab, which rises in the mountains of Armenia and flows 
into the Tigris a little to the north of as-Sinn, not many miles below 
Nineveh j nth-Tharthfvr. which flowed ouWrom the Hirman and ran into the 
Tigris below Takril (Of. Le S., p. 60; j and the modern LHyala. The modern 
Ktrun alsjp unites with the Tigris by moans of an artificial canal called tho 
Haffar, near Muhammerah. A sketch of the course of the Tigris as it flows 
through this province will bo found in Abu-l-Fida’ (I. G9). 

* The canal of as* Sarat doos not come directly from the Euphrates, bat 
branches off from tho Nahr *Isa canal, a little above tho village of al-Muhaw- 
wal. it has already been described. This was called the Great Sarat. A 
canal was takon from it, called Khandaq (Trench of) Tahir (G, Le. p. 285), 
from which was taken another canal called tho Little Sarat which flowed 
into the Great Sariit. 

The Nahr ‘Isa is the first of the four great canals which connected the Tigris 
with the Euphrates. It begins at the village of Dimimma below al-Anbar, 
and after passing through extonsivo districts roachoa al-Muliawwal, where a 
large number of small canals branch off from it in tho direction of Ba gh dad. 

From al-Muhawwal it passes to al-Fftsiriyyab, a village about two iqilos from 
Baghdad, and then through the district of Badiiraya and lastly flows into the 
Tigris bolow tho Palace of ‘Isa ibn Musa. See G. Le S., p. 68, and also sketch 
plan of Baghdad in the same work, Tho canal was named after ‘Isa ibn ‘Alt, 
uncle ojl the Caliph Al-Mangur, who re-dug this canal. The upper portion 
of this canal was originally called ad-Daqil. 
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&&t» 1 below Baghdad. After passing Was&t the. river spreads 
over the plain in raarshea>|md its navigation becomes very diffi- 
cult |»o the limits ^^-Ba^rah. Boats are over sailing up and 
dowitt;the river, and great skill is sl^>wn in the handling of them. 
A.y Baghdad itself the people pass from place to place, and from bank 
to bank in these boats, and their noise and hubbub is unceasing; 
indeed, two-thirds of the charm of Ba gh dad lies in this river. The 
Euphrates, on the other hand, is a masculine river, and possesses a 
certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
ar-Rum, * and flows in a ctjrve round part of this province ; it 
then arrives at al-Kufah. after having divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows down to west of Wasif, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp 8 surrounded by ^flourishing villages, without 
again emerging from it. The river is navigable for boats from 


' Nahr $&ri?ar begins three farsakfcs below tho Nahr 'Isa, and after passing 
through part of the district of Baduraya flows into tho Tigris between 
Baghdad and al-Mads’in, four fareafets above the latter place (Ibn Serapion, 
p. 09). 

NahruhMalik, or tho Royal canal, is tho Nahr-Malka of classical writers. 
It left the Euphrates tire farmi&ht below the Nahr Sar$ar and flowed into the 
Tigris three far*akJifi below al-Mada’iu. 

Ibn Berapion and Abn-l-Fida’ do not mention Nabru*$Sarat as one of the 
four principal canals connecting these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
ICutha as the fourth of those canals. It began three farna^hs below Nahru-h 
Malik, and entered the Tigris ten farsakl 1 e below al-Mada’in, It w as called 
from the city of Kutha which stood on its banks. 

1 An-Nahrawanat. There were three canals of thte name of an*Nahra« 
wan, which were all situated in the district, to the east of the Tigxis between 
Baghdad and Wasib They wore known as the Upper, MVldlo and Lower 
Nahrawan. 

® The Euphrates has its sources in the mountains of Armenia. Its two 
branches unite at Kebban Mu’ den * of these two great sources iho Western is 
now called Kara 8& and the .’Eastern Murad -chd'i. The course of the Eu- 
phrates is traced in Smith’s Dictionary of 0. and It, Ivoyrnpriy, p. 8766. 
As already stated the Lower Euphrates divides into two streams. The western 
passed to the city of al-Kufah and was formerly the main-stream of the river j 
it corresponds with the channel now known m Nahr Iliudiyyah, The 
eastern branch, the Nahr Sura of al-Muqaddasi and others, is the present 
main -stream of tho Euphrates. See Guy Le Strange, p. 63. 

* Tho Euphrates was supposed to lose itself in the marshes of Lamlthn , 
bni the river eventually extricates Itself from them atid unites with the Tigris 
lit Qumah. Bee Smith’s Dictionary, p. -t£7a« 
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(as high up as) ar-R^|pl(|J noted that nL'Ir&q fa n&k 

if laud of plenty,. but it 4*080 iu and prosperity by 

means of these two rivers and the into^fcbom, and 

also r bj the China sea, which is contiguous, it. To Baghdad 
belongs alc\o that excellence pi climate which is not |eeu any- 
where else; of al- Basrah, too ouo may speak with unbounded 
praise in respect of her Valors and her tanks and her tides. 
Ashras 2 relate# “fence aske&Hbn. vlbbas concerning the tides* 

His answer was this. 4 It is an angel charged with the guardian- 
ship of the great ocean, who wheudie^uts down his foot the water 
flows, and when ho takes it up it ebbs. ’ ** The Mux and reflux of 
the water at aUBasrah is a standing miracle and a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, as the water visits them twice in every day and 
night, entering the canals and irrigating the gardens and carrying 125 * 
boats to the villages; and when it ebbs it also is of use in t lie 
working of mills which stand at the mouths of the canals, so that 
when the water flows out they are set in motion. The flood tide 
reaches as high up as the swamps [al-Bata’ih]. The tides have 
proper seasons which follow the movements of the moon. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The Climate of this province is, varied. Thus, Ba gh dad and 
Was it. and the intervening country have a fine, but quickly 
cbargeqji.de climate, there being times when the heat in summer is 
intense and insupportable, but a sudden change sets iu. Al* KvLfali 

1 According to Herodotus the. Euphrates was navigable from BHwlou 

upwards (Smith's Pirr.^b 7 -Vj.) Qudiimah (p. 210) gives the distances between 
Ihighdiid and ar-Kuqqab hv way of Hm ISupLi'atus. The distance according to 
his account is 120 ftrsak/j.c, as follows: from Jlaglulad to as-Sailal.im 4 far.; 
ul-Anbar Hfar, ; nr- ft abb 7 fur . ; Hit 12 J'ur,; lisnh 7 f<r \ ; Alusah 7 far. ; 

ol-Fuhaimah 6 fur. ; au-Nabyah 0 far. ; ad- Daziq i d far.; nl-Furdhah 6 
far. ; Wadi-s-SiluV 5 far.; Khalij Ibn Jumai 4 *> JW • eh Fash 0 far. ; Kuhr 3a‘id 
8 far. ; al-Jardau IT fir. j al- Mubarak 11 fur. ; ar-ituppth S; t 

2 This is probably Ashraa ibn ‘Abdu-Ilub, of whom uiontifii jb made in 

Abu-l-Mafyogin, 1. 294. Ife in there spoken of as an ext^riliMtfc^ta^jfetimiished 
man who was known by the titlo of al-Kamil, 1 the FeiTe-T, ^ 

qualities. Having lived iu the beginning of the second <* -j n t fjlwl 
it is quite possible that he did meet Ibn ‘Abbas, who died iu 

list of authorities in this tradition is as follows? Alm-1- Hasan M 
Muhammad of llSma-Hunuu/. ; Ahmad ibn *Au»r ilm Z tknnyya’j aM^asaiil 
ibn ‘All ibn Bn hr j Abu Shn'aib nl-Q.dnT; Awbras; Ibn 4 A bin# 

m 
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heat prevails, and it i>. only when a north Wind h&ftptm$ to he 
(blowing' that the weather becomes pleasant. In an account of 
few city of al-0a§rah I came across the following: u Our h'feiit 
al-jdasrah is most singular: if a north-wind blows, we are in a 
pleasant garden ; if a south-wind, we might be in a sewer/' 1 * * I liavo 
often seen them, when a south-wind was blowing, in great depres- 
sion of spirits, one saying as he met his friend, 4 Dfo you not see 
hi what plight we are/ wli{0 the other replied, 1 We pray to God 
fiST relief ’ ! There even foils upon them at night occasionally 
moisture as thick!' as the juice of the date. Huhvan, on the 
other hand, enjoys a temperate ctimate *, but al- Bat a’ilj, mercy 
on us! the man who visits it in summer time finds some 
si range experiences in store for him. Indeed, they sleep in 
curtains; while there is a species of mosquito with a needle- 
126. like stinging organ whiidi is the insect’s throat. ’The cities con- 
' tain many doctors of law, readers of the Qur’an, literary men, 
leading professors and princely* personages, especially Baghdad 
and al-Basrah. Preachers* have but little repute here, lec is 
brought to this country from afar. The climate in winter is cold, 
and water freezes sometimes at al- Basrah and also at Ba gh dad. 
Natives of the cities of al-lvufah and nl-Basrali have tawny 
complexions. In this province there is a large number of Magians, 
while of tributaries then* are both Christians and Jews. « Of the 
Sects of Islam there are several. The prevailing sects at Ba gh dad 
are the !J an halites and the Bln 4 ah, while the jurists of the two 
‘Iraqs [ the cities of al-Kiifah and al-B^?rah] have for ages been 
greatly renowned. There also are in this province some Malikites 
as well m AsVnrites, MuTazilah an t Najjariyyah. Al- K o fall is 
all Sh Vite. with the exception of al Kuuasah,* wiiich is Bn finite. 
At al- Basrah there are also assemblies* ami institutes of the 
Sulimiyyali, a people who pretend to the study of scholastic 
theology and to practices of devotion. Most of the preachers in 
the city are of them ; hut they do ift>t study religious law as a 


l This is originally in reran, the author boi.ig Abu-I-Busmin Ibn Laukak, 
a celebrated poet of »l-Ba§r.U> who flourished in the bogioning of the fourth 

pentury of the Hijrah. See a±k Eia‘ilibi*« Laia’ifu-l-Ma'arif. p, 103 and 

Jaqut, 1. 647. ' ® 

I $ee above, p. 179 and note 4* 



those of them who do study it following the lead of Malik. 
®They however assert that the founder of their sect, Jfbn 
studied in the school of Abu Huuifah. This Salim wiis a slave of 
Sahl ihn ‘Abdi-llah at-Tustari. I have found the followers of 
this sect to be men endowed with spiritual gibs and righteous- 
ness, but they are extravagant in their praises of their chief. "T; 
frequented their society for a long time and knew their secrete 
and acquired for myself %y*uchu 'Mfy U*$ir hearts, for 1 am a 
man who loves ascetic people ano^ inclines to those given to 
religious exercises, whatever they be. These men have a certain 
gentleness in then* speech and are authors of severs! treatises, 
while their assemblies are *&1 ways of a very high character, 
and disputes between them of rare occurrence. Most of t.ba^|*rfe 
habitants of al-Ba$rah are Qadariyyah and Sin 4 ah ; fffere ar© 
some Hanbalites. At BaghHd there is a sect of bigots who 
exceed all bounds iu their luve of Mu'awiyah; there are also 
Mu§]p\bbihah [Assirnilators] 1 and Barbnharivyah. 3 I was one day 
in the mosque of Wasit when I sH Hr a man around whom a crowd, 
of people had assembled. I approached to where lie was, and 
heard him addressing the people as follows : “ So and so has related 
to ns on the authority of so and so that the Prophet, Peace and 
blessing be upon him , hath said : c Verily God will draw Muhiwjyah 
near to Him on the resurrection day and cause him to sit by His 
side, apd He will perfume him with His own hand and then dis- 
play him to all mankind like unto a bride. ” I said to hinx^^py 
what ? is it for having waged war with 4 All ? As to MuMwiyah, 
may God be gracious to him ; hut as for thee, thou best, 0 man of 
error/ On this th$ man exclaimed 8 Seize this heretic/ 1 was at 

l M A sect of who allowed a rc^mbiAmar hot w*um God nn$\ 

His creatines, supposing Him to bo n fh?<fro composed of members or 
and capable of local nrhimt.*’ HngVV / to: tat tup, ry <*/ p. 423, . 

S This passage as it stands in not •pttu? MH. 0 *« 

point ; it says : “ The Himbalitos of al- lrmf are a bigoted set who.' allow a 

resemblance between God and bis creatures. J'hey exceed all bonnds in 
their love of Mu/awiyah and relate with respect to tins some eyt rava^ant 
stones, particularly the Barbahnriyyah/’ The Bark'lianyyah were so eddied 
from al*I£ Aft&in ibou ihu *Ubav&i-lluh al-RarbaUari {circa 300 A*H,), 

who was the popular head o|prn gaauUet of Baghdad w#* 

time %nd who was held by 1 the omm m people in great estimation. See 
al-Kamil of Ibaa-U&J&ir, ?HL p. faf. AJ- Bavbahsri mmm ! a merchant of 
Indian drugs/ Blmmrff a p. 187 
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onne set toon by those who were preseut,. but a certain one o£ the 
men of letters recognized me and drove them away from me. * 
121. The bvw doctors and Qadhis of this province are mostly of 
^e'fol lowers of Abu Haniftth. I was one day present in the 
assembly of Abu Muhammad as-Sirafi, who asked me saying, 

- 4 You are a native of Syria and your •countrymen -are all tradi* 
tionists following in qm-stimr* of law the teachings of as]?-Shafi‘i ; 
why then hdSk' ;vr- n.Iopied the system of Abu Hunifali ’ r I 
replied, * f*‘ ,f Mri y natw, may God preserve the Faqlk, ’ ‘And 
■what ur<‘ Guy, he said, f answered, The first point is this: 
J find that ho depends on the authority of 4 A li , may God be 
pleased with him, 1 Now flu* Prophet has said * I am the city 
of learning, and ‘All is its gate, ’ I to has also said, ‘ The most 
learned man of you in the knowledge of the law is 4 All,’ 
meaning in the know bulge of practical religion. lie depends also 

**on the authority of ‘Abdu-JIah ibn Mas'ud, of whom the Pro- 
phet, Peace be on hiw, hath said, ‘1 approve for my followers 
all that the son of ('mm ' A hd approves.’ ife also hath said, ‘A 
wallet filled with learning, and also said, r ' Take ye two-thirds 
of your religion from the non of IJiiiiu ‘A Ini.’ If is an undoubted 
fact that d ho learning of the Killians in derived from these two 
persons. The second point in the fact that he is tdie earliest of 
the doctors and the nearest to the ago of the Companions, 3 * * * * 8 as 
well ns the most, pi.ms and devout. Now the Prophet hath said, 
); ^lp!iclliere to v\hat is nt 1/ lie hath also fond, < The best, of you are 
'Ihose living* in Hie age in wMcH 1 oup :hvw tlsose wdio are 
next to them, and t Imu t.h ; t 1 who are oevi to tht»*m i*heti will 

falsehood iisifih;.' Hw lived in the ago of Gnih and the truthful, 

* • ' 1 * 

The third point i. tun: ( mu* that .v- fee doctor; without excep- 
tion are at> variance w.th obi* oo p’-oi.vi in which he is 

- in the v ghf, while tluw a:-* r ,■ mg. Me a>ked, 1 And 
what istWf i xwpfied, 4< The learned ; ufessor is aware that it is 

3 fdrmj *Abd is the mother of hUklu Ghife Tui Mds'ud. She was the 

daughter of f Ab(ltt-lk<h >i»n Sawn’ nf-Hnrij}Hlh She Embraced the faith 

and emigrfn^d, and was wiPn her «on a at the *Propiiet‘s 

house. Cr««f»n:*. an*Nawam s h\ i’*ft lit- oC her sou, |>. iWh v.t”. 

8 It wan m;»»' who fcui the prophet, 

8 Th« iflwri t.i f :w< i ko 'Aonribri IVa iJi ilah $ 

Who died in t ho year A Jt "IW, -\bo ti&utfn-h waft horn m A.U^feo cmd 
Mfilik in A.lf . H, while n^Shufi’T wa* !■«*. to A.H, l&l 
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one of his principles tliafc it; is not lawful to take titmice for 
deleds of righteousness performed on behalf of others; Bow I- 
have always noticed about the man who performs a pilgrimage 
for hire that his heart is pet verted and if he do the same thing , 
again the perversion increases and his piety grows less, so that hi f 
will even take two or throe pilgrimages at a time; nncf 
have never known this class of people to thrive, nor have they ever 
been able to amass a fortune thereby ; such is also Uj^ case with 
the imams who lead at pinyers, with the mundhdjbms who call 

to prayers, and with the, like of these, because their reward is 

due ftom God w heroas they have taken it from* His creatures.' ” 
Thereupon he said, 4 yon liacx looked deeply into the matter, 

0 Miupuldasi, and have anted with circumspection/ Were 

anyone to say, ‘Aim ljhtnlfah lms been censured by some’ 
the answer is, l * * 4 Know that all men may he divided into throe 
classes, one of these classes are those men whose rectitude is 
unanimously asserted Another class are those whom every- 
one condemns as corrupt. The other class are those praised by 
some and blamed by others ; and these are the best of the three. 
The case of the Companions is a good illustration. The praised 
among them are Ibn MasTid, i\l u 4 adh 1 * and Zu id ; a the blamed, ‘Abdrt- 
llah ihn IJbayy ; 8 hut the best of thorn aio the four Caliphs, 
yet, you know what l he Khuwarij and the ignorant among the 
ShiVit say about them. In like manner, if there are some foolish 
men who bi-nne Abu Maui fall, there are multitudes of people of 
worth who bless him and praise him, while apart from this ho 
deserves all praise as the person whose heart God has enlightened 

l Mu ‘it dli, yre above p. 108, note 3. 

& Zaid ibn linntdiab, adopted son of Muhammad, mid tho husband of 

Zninab whom he divorced in favour of the Prophet. He i* Me* only person of 

Muhammad's Companions whoso name is mentioned inihoQur Su unvifi, 37), 

His story will ho found in Wherry's Commentary of th,.? i^nr'vn xxxiii, 

3d- 40 notes. Muhammad appointed Zaid loader of »hr expedition which 
he sent against Mu'taii. lie was killed in this bat.Ho of Mu tab, in the 

eighth year of the Hijrah. ^ 

8 ‘Abdullah ibn IJbayy, known as the Hypocrite, He was also called 
'Abdudlah ibn Baliil, after liis mother. IIo was the head of tho Hypocrites 
and many verses of the Qur’an bear referopc| r to him. He died in the 
lifetime of tho Prophet, who prnyod over him. ^iSjfHawawt, p. 333, His son, 
who wAs called by the same name 1 , was an eurn|j|tf Muslim and one of tby 
best of the Companions. 
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60 tliat he was able to reduce the sact*e<l law to & system and 
thereby relieve mankind of their toils. Besides he was such®as 
to prefer being beaten and imprisoned to assuming the duties of 
.QBA &L* Indeed, the like of Abu Hanlfah is nowhere to be seen/ 
^iiHi (P^lyen systems op heading are in use in this province. In 
former times the system iu vogue at Ba g hdad was that of 
Ham»ith, while the system of Ya‘qub al-Hadhranu 8 was cur- 
i'Qni at al-Ba§rah. I have seen Abu Bakr al-Javbaki (?) reading 
according to this system as he Jed the prayers at the great 
mosque there; and he usedf to say that it was the reading of the 
elders. Their dialects vary, the most correct of them being that 
of al-Kufah as being near to thor desert and far from the JNfaba- 
theaps ; the remaining dialects are a mixture of good and cor- 
rupt words ; this is especially the case at Baghdad, whilst the 
region of al-Bata’ih is inhabited by Nabatheans, a people without 
language or brains. 

The productions of this province which form articles op com- 
merce are by no means unimportant. Have you not heard of the 
silken stuffs of al-Basrah, of its tine linen cloths, of the beautiful 
and rare articles produced in it, and also of its galbanum ? 
It is a mine of pearl# and precious stones, a port of the sea and 
an emporium of the land, and a place of manufacture for antimony 
( rasukht ), red lead ( stujufr ), verdigris (z In jar), and litharge 
( murdasanj ). It is, besides, the port from which dates are 
exported to all countries, ns well as henna, doss silk, violets and 
rose-water. At al-Ubnllah, also, linen cloths of a due fabric are 
manufactured on the model of the ij/tsab (line linen cloths of 
Egypt). In al-Kufah there are manufactured, turbans of fine doss 
silk ; this city is also famous for its violets which are of particular 
excellence. Jn the City of Peace many beautiful and rare 
articles of merchandise are to be found, ns well, as all kinds of 
silken cloths and other things. There arc also manufactured iu 
this province excellent 1 * * * * & Abb&dSm mats and the finest s&mfin 

I It was al-Marj^ur who desired him to take the ofSoo of Qa$hi of 

Baghdad, bub h© refused nnd on persisting in his refusal ,* was sent 

to prison. Before this, Yazid iba ‘dinar ibn FJubairah wished feo appoint 

him to the pin ce of Qa^til jtfc al-Kufah, p,nd on his refusal ho indicted on 

him one hundred strokes of a whip in order to force him to accept. See 
his life in Ibn Khali., l)e Blane, Vol. Iil.« pp* 556 and 558. 

& Ya'qub abl-la$hramb see above, page 61, note 11. 



(rush-mats). Of the specialities of this province are r the violefo 
and azftdh dates of al-Kafah, the muhkam doth and ptfrer 
rarities of Ba gh dad, the ma L t[ill dates of nl-fi&Qr&h, the figs of 
IJulwan, and the shim and bunnt fishes of Wasit. At au* 
Kuhnaniyyah, also, there are made excellent mantles and clo$h& 
of wool of the colour of hou&y ; and at Baghdad veils and turbans 
of fine Yakanaki elofcli. The keichiefs of al-Qn§r and al-Buwaib* 
are also famous ; as well as the wool of Takrit and the veils of 129 . 
Wasit. Their measures of capacity are : the oafiz, equivalent to 
SO mam; the makkuk , & maim ; and the kailnjah , 2 mana._ Their 
mfl (or pound) equal a maun. Their cofxs are weighed ; 

but their weights are ml/mM) greater than those of Khurasan. 

Some of tljo customs peculiar to this province. They love to 
dress handsomely and to appear in taiUuGna.* They generally 
wear shoes, let down their turbans to a great length, and clothe 
themselves in fine linen. The Cut of their tailasaus is slightly 
circular. When it is the season for the importation of new dates 
to Wasit, a watch is kept and the owner of the first boat which 
arrives usually decorates in honour of it the river bank to his 
very .shop with carpets and curtains. They place upon the biers 
of their women high and ugly domes. The sellers of harhah' 6 
•have separate places on the top of their shops furnished with 
mats and having tables provided with condiments, and in which 
eervauts ate also kept, with basins and ewers and alkali for 
washing. On leaving one has only to pay a single d&niq > 

At the beginning of the season of violels, they make the round 
of the markets with bunches of violets and dress for the occasion 
in their handsomest clothes. By the doors of the mosques there 
are generally places for ablution which are hired out. The 
khaf;ib$ (who preach and lead on Fridays) dress in tunics and 
girdles. They do not chant in reciting the adhan, and have 

t A place near al-Rufah, and also a canal derived from the Euphrates and 
passing through it. 

* The faitandn is distinctive of the Faphs, or professors of theology 
and law. *ln some countries ii was worn by all men of distinction, as well 
as by the common people See Dozy’s Diet. de» Nome dee VSt ements cheb lea 
Arabe*, pp. 278-280. 

® A kind of thick pottage made of bruised wliput boiled to a consistency, 
to whiah meat, butter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs are added. 

* A small silver coin, the sixth part of a dirham j about a penny and & 

^ialf of English money. 
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besides many other excellent customs. Their waters are chiefly 
from the river Tigris, from the Euphrates and from the Zab afkl 
the IsTahrawanat. These rivers also irrigate their fields. Water 
k deficient at a 1- Basrah ; it is brought in boats from al-Ubullah 
as tjp water running in front of it is not sweet, nor pleasant to 
the taste. Of the water of al-Basrah it is commonly said that 
‘one-tkiidof it is sen- water, one-third tide- wafer, and one-third 
'sewage*; t lie reason of this being that, when the water of the 
tide flows back and the canal banks are laid hart*, the people 
use the ground as latrines,* the water carrying off the filth when 
it is flood tide. When a south wind blows the water becomes 
warm. ■< 

Sectarian quarrels of a tierce character aiise at al-Basrah 
130. between tho Kubahyyin, 1 who are ShVuli, and the Sahliyyln, 
who are Summit. Vu these quarrels, the inhabitants of the 
outlying districts often take part. There is seldom a place in 
which factious quarrels do not occur from other causes than 
religion. 

Of Holy Blacks in this province there are many. At Kutha, 
Abialutm was born and his the 2 sot burning. At al-Kufuh, 
Noali built his ark and his oven 3 poured forth its boiling 
water; there also are tho monuments of ‘All and his tomb, 4 
as well as the tomb of al-Ilusain and his place of martyrdom. 5 

1 Tho Banit llubai 4 urn an offshoot of the grout tribe of SiCrBibn Zaid 
Manat ilm Tumhn. They appear to have dwell, in al-lh.srah from tho early 
days of Islam. feVe A'l/ffhit-MriifiVh/ of ibn {)urnid, p 101. 

% Quran, xxi. CD. Sat Wlnrry’s Cohim^ntnnj, Vol. Ill, p. JIG, 

o Qur’an, xi. 40. S< y e Wherry’s < hnnmcntury, * Voi If, p. 352. Tho 
exudation of this ovon was the rign by which Eouh knew the Hood was 
coming. Some pretend that it was Urn same ovon wrioh K.vo mudo use of 
to bake her bread in, and that it descended from patriarch to put t larch, tilt 
it came to Nouh. Ibid , 

4 ‘All was assassinated in the Great Mosque of al-Kfifuh, where bis 
body lies. Others say that he was buried. in the pubu-e. As a matter of 
fact, bis tomb w.is kept secret during tho whole reign of ihe Umuyyjida, and 
only disQOverod under tho ‘Abbasides. ‘Adhudu-d-iJanhih, the Buwnihide 
prince, built a magnificent monument over the tomb of ‘Ah, tho shrine 
known as Mashhad * All. 

b The field of Karbala, where ai-Hnsam mot his death, lies on the 
bank of the western branch of the Euphrates, twenty -five miles above the 
city of al-Kufah. Tho body of aHlwmun was buried in the plain of Kabbalah 
Bis shrine is to this day visited with gfl&ai devotion by the Pej-siaus* It i» 
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-At al-Basrali are the tombs of TaHiab, 1 Zubair,® the Pro- 
jfhet^s brother, 8 al- Hasan Anas ibn Malik, 8 ‘ Imv&n 

ibn Husain/' Sufyan ath-Tbaurn 7 Malik ibn Dinar, 8 ‘Utbab 
the Slave/ Muhammad ibn Wasi 4 / 0 Salih al-Murrl, 11 Ayy&b 

#■ 

commonlv known as Mn^hhad Jlusain, or the place of martyrdom of al- 
Jjhusain, and is not rery far from Mu^had ''All, the sepulchre of hia father. 
See D’Herbelofc, Vol. II p. 208. 

f Talfyah ibn ‘Cbaidi-llah, one of the Lon foremost Companions of the 
Prophet, who on the field of Child saved the lifo of Muhammad at Hie peril 
of his own. He w>» s killed at the battle of the Camel in 30 AJf., and was 
first, buned at a place outside ah Basrah, bat was removed after some years 
to the interior of the town, where Ids tomb ir a well-known place of visitation. 
Ho was 64 years of age at the time of his death. Nawawi, p. 323. 

* Az-Kuhnir ibnu-l-‘Awwam, husband of the Prophet’s aunt. IIo was 
one of the ohiefost among the Companions, and was killed on the day of the 
Battle of the Camel, in a valloy outside al- Basrah c« lied Wadi-s-Siba*, where 
he lies buried. He died 07 years of ago. Nawawi, p. 250. 

s The foster-brother of Muhammad, ‘Abdu llah ibnnd-HIrith. ibn 
‘Abdi-l-HIz'di as*Sa k dI, wlio lies buried here with his mother ilalimah, the 
woman in whose hour-e Muhammad lived the years of his childhood. 

* Ono of the most eminent Tabids, celebrated for his learning and 
gre:»t devotion. Born at al-Madlnah two years before the death of Tmiir. 
Hied at al- Basrali in 110 A,H. For his lifo 8ee Ibn Kb allikrin. I. 370, and also 
ati-Nawfiwi, p 200. 

5 The domestic servant of Muhammad ’during the ten years he lived 
at ul-Mudinah. Originally of this city, he removed to al -Basrah on the 
death of his master and became one of its greatest imutua in Traditions. 
He lived to a. very old age, and died in A.H. 93, at a place about orm and a 
half farxnkhs from the city, where ho was buried. The place of his burial is 
known as Qa?r Aran, “ the Palace of Anas/’ See an -Nawawi, p. 

‘Imran ibnu-b Husain. al-Khuza‘T, one of the Companions, who 
embraced Islam in A. II. 7. He is am authority for a largo number of tradi- 
tions. Be died a* al-Ba?rab, whore ho had settled, at 52 A.H. A n~ 
Nawawi. p. 484. / 4 

7 ftufysn was a native of al-Kfifah. Tri 155 A. IB, he »♦*?*• hi« imi.iw . 
city for al-Bu?rah, whore he died six years after, in 161 A.£^ty| 

8 One of the Tabi‘Is ; a native of ul-Basrah and ono of its leading 

men in traditions. He was noted for self- mortification, fear of God and 
devotion. Qjcd 123 A.H. Arc Nawawi, p. 537. 4 

9 Of Ibn Bat utah, Vol. IT., p. 15. 

10 Muhammad ibn Wasi* ibn Jabir al-Azdi, one at the TabiTs and a matx 
of great devotion and asceticism. Died A.H. 120, or according to lbnu-1* 
Akhlr ( V^p. 259;, in 127 A H. 

H A traditioriist ; died in 172 A.H. Abu-UMahdfin, Vol. I., p. 466k 
27 
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as-Sikhtiyiiri, 1 S«M at-Tustari & .and Rabi'ati al-^Adawiyyah ; 8 

also is the tomb of Ibn Salim > At Baghdad i« tli© toirlh 
of Abu Hanifiih. over which Abu Ja‘far az-Zammam b baa raised 

t ,y • ' , 

a mormmeiital structure, By the side of it, behind the market 
of Yabya, there lies another tomb, That of Abu ITusuf lies in 
the cemetery of C^imn§lp There also* are the tombs of Ahmad ibn 
y an bal, 7 Ma'r^f al-Karkhi, s Bi$hr abHfifi 9 and others. The 
tomb of Salmfh is at al-Mada'in, At al-Kfifnh there is also the 
t^pb of a certain prophet, whom 1 believe to be Tunas [Jonas']* 
Pears he on him. The people of al-Mritq are distinguished for* 
their gentleness of manners; they are men of great refinement, 
but. when the rogues of Ba gh dad *stir themselves they outlet* a 
great ht&voc. Here violence prevails to a great extent. At al~ 
Basrah, on the other hand, there are many men of probity and 

5 Avywh ibn Abi Tnmnnah. Died of plnguo at nl» Basrah, in 131 A . H . 
Ibn Qutuibak, 

2 Abu Muhammad Sabi ibn ‘Ab&i-tiab ibn Yunus at-Tustari, a celebrated 
saint gifted Vvi th miraculous powers. Born in 200 A. ti., at TusUr. Died 
at al-Bnsrah in 283 A.H. 

6 Hit hi ‘ah al-‘Adawiyvah, a woman celebrated for Iter holy life. Jn 

bis biographical dictionary (I. 515), Ibn Khnlliknn gays that her toanb is 
situated on the mount of Tor, on the eastern side of Jerusalem This 
however is a mistake, RftbPah being buried in her native town of al- Basrah, 
Tfc^fe tomb mentioned by Ibn Khnlliknn is that of Bnbkah al-Badawiyyab, 
another holy woman. 11m Banijah, 1. 124. » 

* Ibn Salim, founder of the heretical sect of aa-Salimiyyah. mentioned 
above p. 126 of the text. 

6 A contemporary of the author, and a man of groat repute, at whose 
house the chief learned men of Baghdad often met. Of. To\.t, page 1 17 a, 

* See above, p 144* uoh; 4. 

> 1 ^CJ ibn Bid Utah, p. 113. “The iornb of Abu Ucrufah is near ar- 

Kajtfali ; it hast a great dome over it. Close to it lies the tomb of Ahrend 
ibn IJanbal, which has no dome. It is said Uiut a dome ms erected on Ida- 
tomb several times, but it was always destroyed by decree of God. His 
tomb is held in great veneration by the people of Baghdad, most of whom 
are followers of his school,” 

* The greatest saint of his time, said to luwe been of Christian parent- 
age. He was from nl-Karlggg, the western quarter of Baghdad. ?yid was one 
of tho foremost men of his age in learning and piety, Be died 200 AJI. 
Abn-l-Mahasin, Vol. T., p. 576k 

Q Bishr al-EJafi, or “the Barefoot/* a groat saint originally from 
JQjmwn H© wp» born jn Marw in 150 A.H., and died in Bagdad, the 
City of bis adoption, in 227 A H. Abu-1-M.nhSsin, Vol. p. 673, 
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devotion, and pious and honest .people. They perform the noonday 
p!foyei* at a late hour, but the afternoon prayers early. They w&ity' 
in tho Mosque for all men to arrive from the distant quarter*. 

The leader (imam) pmtoh^ every morning, reciting, also a 
supplicatory prayer. This, they say, u ih& practice of I bn ‘ Abbas, 
may Gad be graciom in Mm, • 

The Goyernmiciu.— This province is the ivhidMM> *Atlie Caliphs Ipl* 
of the House of ‘Abbas, whose authority was afl~ powerful until 
they commenced to decline and at last fell under the away ol' the 
Dai lam it os ; no regard m now paid to*them, nor are their opinions, 
heeded. Tim drat sovereign ol the line was Abir*)-*Abbis ‘Abdu- 
llah ibu Muhammad ibu ‘All 1 ,jbn al-'Abbae, who was proclaimed 
Caliph in the year 132, and died in 186, at al-Anbar; his Qa^ht 
(Chief Justice) was Yahyf ibn Sa‘id al Austin. 9 He was succeeded, 
by (his brother) ul-Mangur Abu Ja far ‘Abdu-llah ilm Muhammad, 
who received the allegiance of the people in the year 186, and 
died in 158; his Qadlns B were ‘Ubaidu-Jlah ihn §afwan, Shank and 
al- Hasan ihn ‘IJmarah. His successor, al Mahdi Aim ‘Abdidlah, 
son of a 1- Mansur, ascended the throne iu the year 158 ; his Qadhls 
were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-ll&h ibn ‘Aiaquh and ‘Atiyab ibn 
Yazid.* He died iu 169, when ai-Hadi Abu Muhammad Musi, 


Read ‘All ibn ‘Abdt Itih ibn ab'Abbas. The first Caliph of the ‘A besides 


is be ; ter known in history by his title of ae-Safih. Hi* SHeddn* of Blood, 


3V 


which he aired by his “rookless executions of enemies ami Mispectfift! 1 
.For a sketch of his character, and indeed for whatever is connected with the 
history of this dynawy, tiy* readot is ref omul to the recent admirable work 
of Mr. Justice Syed Anso-m* All, ‘ A tihort History aj the Saracens.” 

8 According to Kifc*Mi-£*‘ tfiitiri, p 215, his first Qndhi was Abu Laila al- 
Ansari. Yahya ibn Said al-An^ri, who also noted as QinUn of al-Hashi* 
miyyah nndor al-Marpur, was one of the Fatihs uf al-Madinah. A fend* 
Mahasin (J. 288) gives tho year 112 ns the date of bis death. ■ $$ 

8 Kltdhu-l-' Uytin mentions ‘ Ubaidu -Halt ibu Hafwfui, Sharlpjjibc ' At^bTjtsdl 
and al- Hasan Mm ‘ g m fir ah as the Secretaries of ;*l Man m *"* , 
according to this work were Yuliya ibn Sa‘id ( cf t Abu-l-Mahimli, 1. 388) and ‘ 
‘U th.ni an at -Tam I mi, who had been Qadhi under Marwnn 1L, the last of the 
Umayyads. Al-Qudhi ghnrtk ibn 'Abdi-lliih ibn Abi Shurik an-Nakha‘i, w&d bf 
Kufian origan and a man of great learning and piety. He died at his txu 
city in 177 A.H. (A5»-Mfai o, I 4H;»). 

* So also Kitibu4A UyUn, who adds (p. 281 ) that both sat at the same court 
in ar*Ru$afah, ‘Afiyah ibn Yazld ibn Qais al-Kofi al-Azdi died in ISO A.H. 
He was me of tho disciples of Abu Ijlanifnh, well versed in the science of 
Law and of great piety and devotion. Abu-l-Maty^ I, 500. 
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son of al-Mahdi, was sainted as Caliph ) his Q&tjbis were Ab9. 
Tfisujf and Sa*id ibn ‘kbdi-r-Rahman. 1 He died in 170 and w$b 
succeeded on the throne by ar-Ra§Jnd Abu Ja ( far Harun, son of 
atMahdi, * on the night preceding 1 Friday, the 14th RabH L 
170 A.H. j liis Qa<Jlns #$re al- Husain ibnn-1- Hasan ag-Sflfl, ‘Ann 
ibn ‘Abdi-llab al-Mas‘udi and Haf$ ibn Qhiyatb- 8 He died at 
Xus in the year 103, ^ upon which his son, al-Amin Muhammad, 
Was raised to the Caliphate on the 7th of Jum&da II. 193 A.H, 
He was attacked and killed by his brother aWMa*rhhn, who was 
saluted Caliph in the year 198. * The Q ad his of al-Ma’muu 
were al Waqidi,® 1 Muhammad ibri ‘Abdi-r-Rahmlin al-Makhzumi,^ 
Bishr ibnu-l-WaM 6 and Yafcya ihi\ Aktliam. 6 He died in 218, at 
132; T aras h8, when Abu Ishaq Muhammkd ibnu-r-Raslud, al-Mu‘tasim, 
succeeded ; his Qadhi was Ahmad ibn Abi Du’ad. 7 On tfie death 

l AHQ&dhi Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ibridnro, tbe celebrated disciple of Abu 
Qanlfab, in tine western quarter, and Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdi-r-Ralnnfm, in the eastern 
quarter of Baghdad. Kildhu-t-'Vyitn, p. 290. 

8 Ilaf? ibn GhiyaiJi ibn Talq Abu ‘Abdi-llah an-Na kh a‘i al-Kufi, Qadhi of the 
eastern quarter of Baghdad. He held the office of Qadhi for a long time and 
up to the time of his death. He boro an excellent character-, and was a 
trustworthy traditionist, although he did not always mention his immediate 
authorities for tho traditions he related. Ho died in 194 A.H. Abn-l-Mahdsin t 
I. 552, 

8 Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Wiiqid. al-Tmam Abu ‘Abdi-llah al-AsTami. 
He was born in 129 A. II., and was a man of great learning, welWcrsed in 
the history of the battles and conquests of Islam. He officiated as QadhT 
under al- Mu* milt* for a period of four years. Ho died in 207 A. 11. Abn-t» 
Mahdein, T. 6W>, 

4 He was appointed Qiulhi of ' Askarud-Mahdi, in the eastern quarter of 
Baghdad, in 208 A.H. He was however removed from his office after some 
time, and Bishr ibim-l-Walhi nl* Kindi appointed iu h's place. Sec Abu-1* 
Maimsiri , 1. 598. 

6 Bishr ibnu-l-Wali’d ibn Kjhalid, al-lmam Abu Bukr al-Kimll nl-Hanafi, 
Ho was hig^y distinguished for his learning, his piety and tho austerity of 
his life. iffir lived to an advanced age and died A.H. 238. Do Slane’s itm 
Khallikan . IV. 285. Abu-l-Makdwi,, 1. 721. 

3 For the lifoof this celebrated judge, me Ibn Khailikrm, Voh IV. 33. Ho 
died in 242 A.H., having then attained the age of eighty-three years. 

7 Afymad ibn Abi Du’ad ibn Jarir, al-Qad hi Abu ‘Abdi-liah af-lyadl, was 
born at al-Ba§rah in 160 A.H., but chiefly resided at Baghdad, where 
hi died in 240. He held the office of Chief Qiitlhi under both al-Mtt'tasm* 
and aMYa tli iq. and was distinguished for his liberality, learning and polite 
manners. A lengthy sketch of his life is giveu in lba Kh dlikan, 1. (ft, See 
Also Abu-l-Matyasiu, I, 7S&. 



of al-Mu/iasitu in 227, hts son al-Wathiq Abu Ja'far Hajfm, wail 
r&ed to the throne ; Ixis QatjhI was also Ahmad ibn Abi Du'£<$, 
He died in 232, and was succeeded by his brother jSbu4-Fa$§t 
Ja/far a1*Mutavyakkil ; his Qadhi was Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdid-Wafc$j|i' 
al-Hashimid Ho died in 247, aud bis son aI-Murfta§ir Ab$/ 
Ja‘far Muhammad was proclaimed Caliph ; Ids Qadbi was Ja‘far 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-Wahid; be died in 248, and was succeeded by hip 
son 8 Abp.-h*Abb&s Ahmad al-Musta/in, whose Qidln was JVfar 
ibn Muhammad ibn After three years and eight 

months, he abdicated and was succeeded by ul-MuHazz, son of 
al-Mutawakkil; bis Qadbi was al- Hasan ibn ^Muhami^d ibn 
Abi-sh-SJjawai'ib. 41 His successor, al-Mu‘tamid & Allu-b* Abbas 
Ahmad, soil of ol-Muiawakkil, ascended the bkjktie in 2^6, and 
liad for Qadhi Ibn Abi-slvShawarib \ * he died ik 279, and was 

1 Al“Q»(iki Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdi-1- Wal^d, well-known by the tilliij of Qt\dhi-£h.- 
Tliugbur, was a member of the ^Abbaside family, whom al-Mutawakkil 
appointed to the office of Chief Qadlu at SamarriV in 240 A, H. He died in 
the year 258, or by another account, in 288 or 269. See Abu-l-Mahlein, XI, 
80, and Ibn Khallikdn , IV,. 48 and 49. 

8 This is a mistake. Al-Musta ; m was tho son of Muhammad ibtm-1- 
Mu‘ta?im, so that he was a cousin of the late Caliph, AI-Fakhri gives the 
motive for which he was raised to the Caliphate. The Turkish Amirs, he says, 
were afraid if any of the sons of al-Mutawakkil wore to gain possession of 
the throne, ho would punish them for the murder of his father ; they there- 
fore placed on the seat of Caliphate another grandson of al-MiTtaijirn, bo that 
the succession may remain in his lino. 

8 Ip lbnn-1- Aj&ir, VII. 88, Ja‘far ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ammir. Died A.H.250. 

4 Al-^fasan ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, appointed to the office of 
Chief Qadhi in the year 252. Did in 281 A, 11. He was a descendant of the 
Umayyads, and was distinguished for his learning and judgment. Atu-b 
Mahadn, 11. 3b, 

* Al-Mn £ tazz was forced to abdicate at the end of tho month of Bajab, A.H. 
255, and al-Muhtadi, a son of al-Wathiq, was raised to the throne in his place. 
After a short reign of only eleveu months, al-Mulitadi himself was seized and 
thrown into confinement, where he died a few days after. Al-Muhtadi was 
succeeded by al-MuTamid, the eldest surviving son of al-Mutawakkil, but th© 
real ruler was his brother al-Muwafifaq, a man of undoubted abilities. 

8 From the commencement of his reign to the year 261, the chief Qadhi 
was Ibn Abi-sh-Sbawarib al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibu ‘Abdi-l-MiUik men- 
tioned above. In 201, al- Hasan ibn Muhammad died, aud hia son, ‘Alt 
ibnu-1 -Hasan, Ibn Abi-sh-Bhawarib, was appointed in his place at Surra-jj^n* 
ra’a, whilst al-QaiJhi I»ma‘tl ibn Ishaq was appointed to the office at 
Baghdad. ‘Ali ibnu-l-Hasau, Ibu Abi-^-Bha-warib, died in 283. He had held 
the office of Qndhi of Baghdad for only six months. 
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fcl-Mtt't&dhid ; his Qiijhis were Ismail ibn Isbaq,* Yusuf ibh 
Ytqtfb® and lbn Abi s]i-Shawanb ; * he died in 289. He wus 
‘ 'imoeeedeil/ in the Caliphate by liia son Abu Muharnmad £ Ali ai- 
Muktafi ; Itis Qa(Jms‘ were Yusuf ibn YVqfib and Muhammad * his 
son ; ho died in 295. His other sop, 1 2 3 * * 6 Abu-1-Fadhl Ja‘far al- 
Muqfadir, succeeded ; his Q ad his were Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
ibn Yn/qiib, Yusuf son of the latter, and Ya‘qtTb Abu ‘Arar. Al- 
Muqtadir was killed in 320. He was succeeded by al-Qahir, 7 
whose reign lasted one year* and six months. A r- Ratlin 8 his 
successor, veigne/i seven years and ten days. Al-Muttaqi, 9 the 
/next Caliph, three years and eleven months. His successor, al« 

. M ustakt’l, 10 ascended the chaii* of ' Caliphate in 333; his QadhI 
was Abu* A Ini t Hah ibn Abi Musa &dh*ph&rtr In the Jear 334 
he was blinded, and al-Mutr Abu I t^asim wbhadhl li placed on the 
f throne All thvnc were descend* trip of #,i"Mu v twdhht. Al-Muti 5 
Leonti fi \irxl e ; * . iqu to the year 3(53, when ho abdicated in favour 
of, his son Vihdad- Karim Abu Baler at-TaV ; the Q&dU? of the 
latter is Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaidu-llah ibu Ahmad ibn Mirrftf. 

1 Another mislaho. Al-Mu'tadhid was tho eon of al-Mv <('«jTn<i, brother of 
al-Mndamid, Our anther is right however in calling his father Abu Ahmad, 
as this was ahMuwuffaq’s name. 

2 His first appointment as Qfullii of Baghdad was as early as the year 2G2, 

in the reign of al-M u‘iainid. Sea Abu-l-Mahasin, II. 37. # 

3 Otffcialed at the funeral of al-Mu‘ta$hid, and died in the year 297* 
Abu'LMahdfiin) It. 182 and ISO. 

* Ibu Ahi>gh-$ha.warih ‘Ali ihnu-l-llssan. See not.o 37. 

£ Ifouhanmiad ihn Yusuf ibn YiCquh. Aha 4 Aiur al-Qud'ut jo-Avsdi. Held the 
office of Qudid at M idmafcu-1 Mansur, and wasft man of learning, wisdom and 
devotion, Died 320 A. li. Abn-l-Mnh<iriv, li. 250. 

6 Al-Mnqradir was a son of ai-Mn'tudhid. Ho wae hut thirteen yours of 
age when raised to tho throne. At the on a of ids long t'ugu of nearly tweuiy* 
five years, the Caliphate had como to the lowest ebb. 

7 Another son of al-Mu‘ta<]hid, 

* Ar-Kikbii-bidlah Abnd-'Ahbaa Muhammad, son of al-M.nqtadir, He ns» 
tended tho throne on the Oth Jum&cja }. 322 A. IT., and died in the middle of 
B»bT‘ I. 329. Bin reign lusted therefore 0 years 10 months and 10 days, 
two months less than the period given by ah Muqaddasi. 

0 AhMiittaqi-lidlnh Abu IsfySq Ibrahim, also son of ahMtiqtadir. 

10 Al-Mnstakfi Abu-hQashn ‘Abdudtah, eon of hl-Muktafi. He was Caliph 
for little over a year. Died in 388 A.H., about four years after hie deposition. 

11 Another son of al-MuqtacUr. , # 



The first; of the D&ilamite * 1 to make himHedf master of the 
chantry was Abu-1- Hasan 4 ibn Buwaib, who wns succeeded by 
his son BaHjtiyai 1 . , Adbtidu-d*.Da.uiah next took possession vf 
the throne, and on his death his son B&lkdrssar first succeeded? 
and next his elder son Abu-1- Fawaris. 9 

Land Revenue. — The anna under cultivation in this province 
measures 36,00'), QUO acres. On an acre of wheat, a tax of 4 
dirhams is levied;* on an acre of barley, 2 dirhams ; and on an. 
acre of palm-trees, 8 dirhams. This is as it was fixed by 'Umar 
himself. He also imposed a capiurtidti tax 8 on 500,000 tribu- 
taries- T lie re venue of the Saw ad amounted uggorriiiigdy to 128 
millions of dirhams. ‘Utnar ibn ‘Abdi-i- 1 Aziz * still received 1*24 
millions. On the other hand, al-Hajjaj realized 18 millions only, 5 
that is, * minus the 100 millions. The cities «»f ah Basrah and al- 
Kufab are tithe-lands. In a book in the Library °l 4 A(lhydu-d- 
Daulah I have found it stated as follows — ‘ The a rebate price 
of the land produce of the Sawunl amount .s to 80,780,000 dirhams ; 
of other sources of revenue in the Sawad another 4,008.000 

1 Below is given the succession of the first five Buw aikido princes in ah' Iraq, 
with their names and I he periods of their reigns : 

1 MiTiszn-d-Lbinlah Abu 1 Husain (no/. Abu ! ITaw/t>) Ahmad. AH, 

334-350. 

2 ‘izzu-d-Dnnlah Bakhiiyfir, his son, A. LI. 350-307. 

3 ‘AjJhndu-d-Daulah, son of Rukmj-d-Danlah Abu "All al-Hasan. A.H, 

807-372. 

4 Samar* mu -d-Dnuhih Abu Kahjar, younger son of f Adbridm-cM^ti ‘ dt..* 

A ll. 372-370. " A 

5 Kkarnfn-d-Daulah Abu-l-Vawam, elder son of c AdViitdn-il^nUlt)tif v A,h 

370-379. 

2 His correct name was Abu-1- Husain ns in MS. 0, The thimr sons of 
Buwaih, all of whom attained sovereign powoi, wore * lined u 4--U|j|d,;b 
Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ah, Euknn-d-Daulah Abu ‘All al-ilasan and Mu'ixzu-d-Danlah'' 
Ab u - 1- H ns? lin A l>rn ad . 

8 Laterally : and he Healed tivo hundred thousand of the fcvibtif°rms ; that 
is, be marked them, in classes, twelve dirhams, and twenty-four, and forty- 
eight; tying a fchojkg upon the neck of each, and putting upon the .knot a seal 
of lead. } r ida Lane, sub. r^; and also M, He Goeje’s Transhitfcni of Ibn 
Khnrd a dli b ?th, p. II note 4. 

4 Eighth Caliph of the U mayyads (A.H. 99-101), about 80 years anterior to 
the time of ‘Umar. 

* T%is great falling off in the revwmo of fcho$awnd is due to *' the tyrannical 
and despotic Government of ai-Bajjaj ’ Tbn Hdf/urd., p, 15. 
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MfliliSMi? tije xew&ne of the District of the Tigris 
awottote: to 8,500,000 <&h*m’-Al.-L*q is divided into *«4^ 
these are to the number of sixty; viz., in the Disfcriot of flulwan 
5, 1 in Shatik-Qubadli* 8, in Barmasiyin* 3, in Upper Bik-Qn- 
ha^l * 6, ill Middle Bih-QubadJj * 4, in ArdasjJm’ Babakan 9 5, 
in §£&(&. Sabftr 1 4, in ghadJi-Bahinan 8 4, in Aston al-‘Al 9 4, 

in Lower Bih-QubacOi 10 5, in Shad^-Hurrauz 11 7, ami in 

* 

1 *fthe District of Ifnlwan, called in Persian times Astan of Shadh-Fairuz, 
fir© fassujs : 1° Fairuz-QubadJb ; 2° al-Jabal (the mountain); 3° Tamarra ; 4° 
Irbil ; 5° Khimiqin, * The names of the fassiijs iu this and the other districts 
are taken from I bn Khurdadhbah. 

2 Astan of fthadh-Onbiidh, eight ta*su]§ : 1° Rustugbadh ; £° Mahrudh ; 3° 
SUsiJ; 4° Jatula and Jaluita ; 5° a dh -Dhtbam ; 6 5 al- Bandanijln ; 7° Paraz ar- 
Ifeuz; 8° ad-Duak&rah and ar-Bnstiiqain. This District lies to the east of the 
Tigris, and is one of the districts watered by the rivers Tigris anu TSmnrru. 

8 Ju Ibn Khurdadhbah, Astan of Bih-Dhlwamastan, coramunly called by 
the name of az-Zawabi, or the Ziibs, three tassfijn : 1° az-Zabu*l-A‘lft (Upper 
Ziib) j 2° az-ZftbU'l-Ausat (Middle Zob) ; 3° az-Zabu-l-Asfal (Lower Zab). 
This is one of the districts to the west of the Tigris, and watered by the 
Euphrates and the Dnjail. 

4 Asian of Bih-Qubadh al-Ada (the Upper), six (asKujt* : l^Babil; 2"Khti- 
tarniyah ; 3* al-FallQjatu-I-‘Ulya (Upper FaUiijah) j 4° al-Fallujatu-s-Snfli 
(Lower FaUiijah); 5° an-Nahrain (the two canals) ; 6 3 ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Another 
of the Euphrates-Dujail districts. 

& Asian of Bih*Qubadh al-AusaJ; (the Middle), four tasxujs ; 1° nl-Jubbah 
and al-Budat ; 2° Surii and Barbisama ; 3° Bariisama ; 4° Nabra*l-Mid«k (the 
lioyal Canal). Of the Euphrates- Dnjail districts, west of the Tigris. 

6 Astau of Ardashir Babakan, ono of the Euphrates* Dujail districts, five 
tassujs : 1° Bahurasir ; 2° ar-Ruraaqan ; 3° Xutha : 4° Nahr-Dnrqit , (i°Nahr* 
Jaubar. 

1 Asian of Sliadh-Labur, that is, Kaskar, ionPfas&itjs f l' :> a z*Z an (la ward ; 
2° ntli-Tiinrthur ; 3° al-Ast«n; 4° al-Jawazir, This is one of the Iwo districts 
watered by the Tigris and tho Euphrates. The other is tth A dji* Bah man, 

8 Asian of £h a dh - B ah m a h , known as the District of the Tigris, four famuj# : 
1° Bahman-Ardashir ; 2° Maisan, called also MilwS ; 8 * Dasli-Maisan, which 
is the same as al-Ubullah ; 4° Abazqabn dji . 

$ Astan al-‘Al, one of the Euphrates-Bujail districts, four fassujs ; 1° 
Fairuz-Sabur, that is, al-Anbar, 2° M aside ; 3° Qatrubbnl ; 4 J Badurayii. 

1° Asian >: of Bili-Q ( ubad|i al-Asfal (the Lower), live jfowwja : JL° Fur at 
Badaqla ; 2° as-Snilaljnn ; 3° JSTifitar ; 4° Ru dh mastan ; 6° Harmuzjnrd. 

U Astan of ffh adh-Hnrmuz. one of the Tigris-Tamarra districts, seven 
£assiijs : 1° ^uzurjasfibur : 2° Nahr-Biiq ; 8° Kalwadiin and Nnhr-Bm; 4° 
Jissir; 5° al - Madina tu-l-‘ A tiqah (the old town) \ 6 3 Rug&an al-Ada, (tho 
Upper) ; 7° Bfidhan al-Asfal (the Lower). 
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STah*awanat 1 As for the Duties paid on commerce* fchey&re 
lloafy and multifarious, and all of recent imposition. Thjy are 
levied by land and water, while at al-Ba$rah a very severe 
search is made, and the exactions are harassing ; such is also the 
cnse at al-Bata’il^ where goods are appraised and* examined* 
The Qaramifc&h. have established an office at the gate of al-Ba$rah, 
where imposts are paid ; the Dailamites have likewise an office 
of their own so that on a sing]© sheep as it ich as four dirhams 
are taken. The gate opens for only an hour of the day. When 
the pilgrims ^return even the loads of dressed skins and the 
Arabian camels are taxed; so also at al-Kufah awd Ba g hdad. On 
every camel-litter 60 dirhams have to be paid by the pilgrims, on 
every large hocidah or a load of fine linen 100, and on every small 
houdah 50, and 100 at al- Basrah and al-KLiifah 

Al- 1 * * 4 * * * Iraq measures in its length, from to *8- Sinn, 125 

farea k/is. Its breadth, from al- 4T Idjia?b to the ‘Aqab&h (Pass) of 
Hulwan, 8 is 80. The total area is therefore 10,000 farsa&As. 

Distances along the High Roads. — Prom Baghdad 8 to Nahru- 
1-Malik, one stage; thence to al-Qasr, one stage; thence to Ham- 
mam I bn ‘Uinar, one stage ; thence to al-Kufah* one stage ; tlience 
to al-Qadisiyyah, one stage. Prom Baghdad * to ni-Mada’in, one 
stage; thence to as-Sib, one stage; tlience to Dairu-l-'AquI, one 
singe; ^nce to Jarjaraya, one stagey thence to an-Nu‘mauiyyah, 


1 This it the district called in Ibn Khardadhbah, A stun of B ft ?.\ 1 a n Kii u s ran . 
five fa&mjs ; 1° an-Nahriiwim al-A'la (tho Upper) ; 2° an -Natuwau al- Ausa); 
(the Middle); 3° au-Nuhrawan el-Asfal (the Lower), with J*k5f Baud Aunaid, 
Jarjaraya, etc. ; 4° Bud a ray a ; 5° Bakusayii. 

* Al-'IJdbaib which marks theoxirerne limit of al- £ liaq towards the desert, 
lies at a distance of 21 miles to the south-west of al-Kufah, ‘Aqabat-liulwim 
is a mo an tain a little beyond Hal wan, over which the Baj^dud-Khnrasan road 
passes. 

* The distance in miles, in Ibn Khurdad h bah and Qudamah, between 
Baghdad and al-Kulah, are as follows, — Baghdad to Jisr K ut ha [the Kntha 
Bridge] on the Nahru-l-Mnlik Canal 21 M. ; Qasr Ibn Hnbnirah 15 M.; Suq 
Asad 21 M, ; BhShi 21 M ,, or accord mg to Qndumah 1 5 M . , al-Kufah 15M.; 
al-Qadisiyyah 16 M. 

4 The direct route from Bughdiid to W'Sgij, is described as follows in Ibn 

Khurdadhb'ah and Qudamah, — Baghdad to Kalwa&ha 2 F. ; al-MadiVin 5 P . ; 

Bib Bani Kuma 7 f. ; Daim-l-‘Aqul 3 P. ; Jarjcqrayk 6 P, ; an-Nu‘maniyyah 

iF.i Jabbul 6 F . ; Kahr SSbus 7 F. ; Farmi-s-SUb 6 F. ; Wash; 7 P. — a total 

di«t(knee^of 60 ,P, See M. deGoeje’s translation of Ibn Khurdadfebah, p. 152, 
note 1. 
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one stage; thence to Jabbul, one stage; thence to N&hr 
Saba©, one stage; thence to Matarah , 1 two barids j * thence til 
al~Ja»irah, B the same ; thence to al-Isba^iyjah, one stage ; 
thhnce to j&l-Miferiqah, * two bands ; thence to al-ljaddadiyyah, 6 
the same; thence to Turumanah, one stage ; thence to W&sij;, on© 
stage. You may also go from al-HaddMiyyah toaz-Zubaidiyyab, ft 
one stage; and thence to Was it, two barids . From al-Mibraqafr 
to al-Jamidah is two bands, and from al - H ad dadiyqah to 
also two barids . From al -Basrah to al-Ubullah, two bands ; tb©Stq© 
to Bayao, one stage ; ? theiice to ‘Abbadan, one stage. From 
Baghdad % to as-Sailahin, two barids ; thence to al-AnbaT, one 
stage ; thence to ar-Rabb, ; thence to Hit, two stages. 

From Baghdad 9 ^ to bands; thence to ‘Ukbara, 

1 Our author the villages in the district of al- 

Ba?rah. This Yaq&fc (IY. bHlfWmM | ’'the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, between al-Madhar and al-Ba$rah, so that it cannot be the same 
place as this. If wo accept this itinerary as correct, there must be another 
village of the name of Matarah somewhere to the north of Wa&ifc, and we 
must suppose this to be another route to Wash by a detour through al- 

B&t&’il?. 

* AhMmJaddasi takes the barid as measuring six miles. 

8 The text has ^ but the editor remarks that it is possibly !> 

of which there is mention in Ibnu-bAih'ir (IX. 128), as one of the tbwns of 
abBata’ib The name of the next station suggests another reading viz , al- 
Bariihiyyah. Ibp Serapion mentions a village of this name on the Xaliru-n* 
Kara canal. 

4 In the snap accompanying the original text it is called Mi kh raqah. Editor’s 


* Described by Y »q«t (II, 217), as a large village in the BafiV&h of Wasifc. 

• ^Mentioned by onr anther at page 53 of the text as one of the villages 
in the district of ahBafca’ib- 

1 In QudSmah five farsajsks or 16 M. Bay an lies to the east, of Jth* Tigris, on 

the route from al-Basrah to di in al-Ahwaa . It is now far from 0i$n 

Mabdt (Yiqut I. 773). 

8 This is the route from Baghdad to the West, following the course of the 
Euphrates : Baghdad to Sailahm 4 F, ; al-AnbSr 8 i*\.j ar-Rebh 7 F. ; Bit 12 F. 

2 The Baghdad -Mau?il route: Bagdad to al-Baradan 4K; ‘Ukbara BF. j 
Babamsha 3 F. ; al-Qadisiyyah 7 F. \ Surra-m&n-rft’a 8 F, ; al-HfarkJh 2 F. $ 
Jabilta 7 F. ; as-Sudaqaniyah 6 F, j Barimma 6 F . ; aB-Sinn, at the month of 
the Lesser Zab, 6 F. Ibn Khurd. p . 23. 

10 Al-Baradan lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris, four farmM* to the 
north of the capital, Its ruins still exist at the place Called now &m 

0ny Le Strange, p. 39. 
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one stage ; thence to BaljamsJia, half a stage ; thence to 
^adisiyyah, 1 one stage ; thence to al-Karkb, 8 one stage ; thence 
Jabilfca, 8 one stage; thence to as-Sudaqaniyah, the same ; Whence 
to Barimrna,* the same; thence to as Sinn, the same. From 
Baghdad 5 to an-Fabrawan, two bands / tnencc to Dair*Barimma, ft 
the same; thence to ad D^s^rah, one stage; thence to Jalula, 
one stage; thence to ghaniqin, one stage. From Hit 7 to an- 
Na’usah, one stage ,*®thencfj to ‘An am, one stage ; thence to Alilsah, 
onesiage; thence to al-Fubaimah, one stage; thence to al- 
^adi^ah, g one stage ; thence to an^abbab^ one stage. From 
Hulwan 10 to Madharwaatau, two bands ; thenc^ to al-Marj, one 
stage j thence to Qa$r Yassld, two bands ; thence to az~Zubaidiyyah f 
one stage ; thence to Qa$r ‘Amr, one stage ; thence to Qarmasln, 
half a srtage. From Hulwan to Qasr Shinn, one stage ; thence to 
Khaniqui, one stage. From al-Ubulkh to al-Ebuziyyah, one 
stage by water. From al-Ubullnh to Nahr Dubba, 11 one stage; 
thence to the mouth of the ‘Adhudi Canal j 11 one stage. ‘Askar 
A hi Ja*far lies opposite al-Ubullah ; here there is a ferry. 

1 This Qadisiyyah is a large village in the Dnjail District-, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris. It lies abonfc nine miles below Samarra, and is now 
famous for its glass works. {Yaqut 1Y. 9}. 

8 Karkh-Samarra. (Yaqut IY. 25G). 

& The text has Habultn, but I bn KhurQadhbah (p. 93) reads Jabilta. Sec 
also Guy Le Strange, p. 35. 

* On the eastern bank of the Tigris of Mau$iI. (Yaqut I. 46*4). 

6 The Baghdad'Khnrasan road Baghdad to an-Nabr&wan 4 FV; Daife- 
Tirzna 4 F , ; ad-Daskarah 8 F. ; Jalula 7 F. ; Khaniqin 7 F. 

® In Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamali DairBazama; in Ibn Hnatah Dau 
Tirma, The reading is uncertain. 

7 Continuation of the route from Baghdad to the West : see above p. 201, 
note 1, 

8 Badith a tu-1-Furat, from its situation on the Euphrates. It is also known 
as J$adiJjkatu-n*Nurah, Yaqut (II. 223). 

9 In Ibn Khurdadhbah an-Nahyab or an-Nahiyyah. The place is known 
to the present day by the name of an-Kahiyyah. 

Continuation of the Baghdad -Kb ara sail road : Hulwan to Madharwastau 
4 F. ; Marju-l*Qai‘ah 6 F. ; Qasr Yazid 4 F. ; az.Znbaidiyyah 6 F. ; Khushkarish 
8 F. ; Qasr^Amr 4 JF. ; Qaraisin 3 F. * 

11 The Canal of Dubba, see above p. 172, note 1. Dubba is described by 
Ylqufc {II. 544 ) a s a district near al-Ba?ruh interspersed with tn&ny canals 
and villages. * , 

18 Tj^is canal, which was renewed by 'Aclhadu-d-Daulah and to this fact 
owes its name, will be described in the chapter on Khuziatan. 
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Wmit (central) was so called as the distance from it to the 
following towns, viz., Baghdad, al-Kufah, ah Basrah, Hulwaa 
%nd ahAhwaz, is 50 farsakhs in every instance. It does not occupy 
the centre of al-Traq, the town which is so situated being Dairu-1- 
/Iq&l. ^ Tito pilgrim route commences from al-Kufah, 

THE PROVINCE OF AQtTR, 

)3B This also is an important province, and is besides of great worth 
as possessing many shrines ofprophefcs and retreats of holy men. 
It was in this province that Noah’s ark rested on ai-Judi, 1 and 
here settled those who were saved in it and built the town of 
Thamanin. 2 Here also did God forgive the people of Jonas, and 
cause the spring of water to issue. 8 In this country is Also the 
entrance by which Dhii-l-Qarnain 4 passed to the region of Darkness; 

i Al’Judi (Qur’an xi, 44). A mountain in the Gordymnn ranges lying to the 
East of the river Tigris, and dividing Armenia on the south from Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, frti&r. which the mountains qro supposed to have taken 
their name. Yaqut describes Mount Ju di as overlooking the city of Jaairnt 
Ibn *Umar, in the Mau?il district (II. 144). The tradition which affirms the 
ark to have rested on thes A mountains is very ancient, and Yaqut writes that 
in hie time there stdl was a mosque on this mountain called the Mosque of 
Noah. According to the tradition which obtains at present, the ark rested on 
Mount Maeis in Armenia, called by the Turks Aghir-Diigh and situate about 
twelve longues south-east of Erivan. Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. ]),, p, 354. 

* f< Eighty/’ so named from tho number of persons saved in the ark. 

® The general Mubnmmudan opinion it, that Jonas was thrown into the 
Mediterranean, and was ejected by the Aah near the pon, of Nineveh, front a 
spring of water, To explain the geographical difficulty * hey say that the 
Mediterranean has Rubfcerrunean communication with Vv f <ry river and sea on 
the surface of the earth. The natural supposition , howt ver, is that no was 
cast out of the sea, on the coast of Paiosune, near the town of Joppa, from 
which he embarked for Tar slush, 

4 Qur’an xviii. 62. The generality of commentators suppose this person to 
be Alexander the Groat. There arc others, however, who believe this prince 
was not Alexander, but another groat conqueror much more ancient than he, 
being contemporary with Abraham. Tho story of his entrance to the region 
of Darkness, where was to be found the fountain of life, forms an ^episode in 
Nizami’s Sihavdar Hamah, but no historical work seriously mentions it. Jbnn» 
DAJhir in his History (I. 202) thinks what is meant by the land of Darkness 
ia the polar region when the Northern Hemisphere has its winter. There is 
no place on the face of the earth, he soys, where the sun does not %l»ine at 
all. 
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and here occurred the strange events of Jirjis 1 with Da dk i- 
y€nah. Also did God make to grow 'for Jonas here the gourd 
tree; 8 while the blessed and renowned river of God's people, the 
Tigris, issues from it. Does it not contain the Mosque of Jonas, 8 
at Tall Tanu ah [Bepentence Hill], to which seven visits is said to 
be equal to a pilgrimage P # with a number of other shrines and 
many excellences. Besides, it is a frontier country of the Muslims 
jtad a stronghold of &heir strongholds, for 5mid is now the base of 
|heir warlike operations, while al-Mau^il is one of their best 
lecruiting grounds, and Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar one c c their pleasantest 
gardens. In addition to all this, it is the connecting link between 
&1-Traq, Syria and tne stations of the Arabs after Islam. This 
country is also the home of horses of the best breed, while it 
supplies* corn to most parts of al-Traq. Prices are low in it, and 
its fruits are excellent. It is the country of good and religious 
men. Tt is reported in a tradition 4 that the Frophet of God hath 
said : There are four mountains which are of the mountains of 
Paradise, four rivers of the rivers of Paradise, and four battles of 
the battles of Paradise. It was asked, which are the mountains? 
He said, U had, if loves us and we love it, and Majannah, 6 a 
mountain of tho mountains of Paradise, and at-Tur, 6 a mountain 
of the mountains of Paradise. The rivers are, the ISTilo, the 
Euphrates, Sail) an and Jaiban; 7 and the battles, Bad r, Uhud, 


* St. Oeorgo the martyr, whom the Muhammadans put amongst the number 
of the prophets. Dndhiyamih. his persecutor, was said to be king of Mau?il, 
He is called Dazanah in Ibnud-Athir (T. 264). See Mirkhond’s Rauzutu*$-Safd 
( Relifttsek), P. I-, V. If. 214, for n record of JirjTs and his miracles. 

8 See Wherry’s Commentary on Qur’an xxxvii. 146 “ The original word 

(Yaqtrn) properly signifies a plant which spreads itself upon the ground, 
having no erect stalk or stem to support it, and particularly a gourd” 

8 It now bears the name of Nabi Tunas. It is situated opposite to Mosul, 
and will be described at page 144 of the text. 

4 The authorities for this tradition are : al -Hakim Abu Na§r Man§ur ibn 
Muhammad nl-Harbi, the Muhiasib of Bukhara,; al-Hai th am ibn Knlaib 
[Died, 335 A.H.) ; Abu Ya‘la ul-Hasan ibn Ismadl and Abu SulaimSn Muham- 
mad ibn Mansur aUFaqih ; Isma'il, i.e , Ibn Abi Uwais (Died, 226 A.H.) ; 
Ka^Ir ibn *Abdi-Uah {Tfawam, 519) ; Hafir’s father (‘Abdudlah ibn ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Auf, Nawawl, 362) ; Kathir’s grand-father (‘Amr ibn ‘Auf, Nawawt , 481). 

& A hill in the neighbourhood of Makkah. 

8 Mqpnt Sinai. The name of the fourth mountain is not given. 

T Saihiu and Jaihao, the Sarus and Py ramus of classical writers, in Asia 
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aUKhandaq and Hun^itv 1 The Euphrates, which possesses this 
distinction,* bends round this province in the form of a curvo ; 
and fbe Tigris, a river of great renown, has its sources in it. The 
^ountty, iude$<& is full of Nature’s blessings, and of sacred shrines 
a pd 1 frontier tnosquelf ; 'but i^ls the head-quarters of 

brigands, and the roads are difficult, v^Wfethe Greeks have brought 
the -frontiers to mtn by their depredations. This is its form and 
figure. 41 

We Uaye difided this province in relation to the Arabian tribes 
settled in it, that thou uiaystknow thei#'habita1ions and distinguish 
them. The Districts therefore are three, a ftei* the number of these 
tribes. The first froqa the side of aUTraq is Diyar RabTah, 
nest is Diyar 8 Mu<Jhar, and lastly Diyar Bakr; it has also four 
dependencies. l c Diyar Rabi‘ah ; capital, ad-Mau^il f towns, 
al-Hadithah, Ma‘Iatj}.aya, al-Hasaniyyah, Talla‘far/ Sin jar, al-Jibal 
(the mountainsj, 4 * ' Balad, Adhramah, Barqa‘id, Nasi bin, Dara, 
Kafartfitha^ Ra'8n-l“‘Ain, 'Thamanin and others. Its dependency 
is Jazirat I bn ‘Umar; towns, Faisjiabur, 6 Ba/ainatlia, al- 
^fughithah, az-Zawazan. 7 2* Diyar Afudhar ; capital, ar-Raqqah ; 

MiiKg.. It is strange that some have thought Saifyun to represent the Tigris, 
while Jaihan represented the Oxns. See Kitdbu.l-Bul.ddn, p. 95. 

1 The battk* of Bfcdr, which is a> valley a few miles from al-Madmah, took 
place in the second year of the Hijrah. The battle of U hud, a hill three 
miles north-east of it, in the third year. That of ah Kh andag (See. above p. 
330 n 4), in the fifth j and that of Humiin, a valley about three miles to the 
nnrth-ojjst of Mnkkah, in the eighth year. 

8 Viz., that of being one of the rivers of Paradise. 

6 Tull A { fur, as it is commonly called, or Tall Wfur as the learned call it, 
is a fortress between Binpr and a^Maosii, in the midst of a vnlley through, 
which runs a stream of water. Ii is ori an isolated mountain, and is of groat 
strength and impregnability. The water of the att«a w which liows by it, 
has a taste of sweetness in it ; it is pestilential and unwholesome It abounds 
in palm-trees, the dates being exported to al-Mawl. Yaqiil 1. 863. 

* I.c., the mountains of Sinjfir. Sinj&r is situated at ihe foot of an elevated 
mountain, which is covered with trees and streams. It is said that Noah's 
ark touched this mountain in its course, axid^jt hat Noah blessed it for this 
reason, as he then knew that the water was aabskJiag. Ysqut 111^358, 

5 A large village at a distauco of five ftfom Dlrn| between the 

latter place and Ka’a ‘Ain. Kafanukfea is also the name of a village in 
Palestine. Yaqut I V\ 287. ■ 

* A small town, where several battles vveice fought, Yaqiifc III. 931., 

1 A large tract on the East side of the Tigris, adjoining Jazirat I bn ‘Umar. 




♦own*, a!*Muljtaii«Jrvh* Kk&tt&qftlt , 1 

Mafcri,* Ifej*r*fo * •y»r < ih^*' r .- ? a| 8M ^m 

RuhS and ottiefis. The dependency : ^a»uj,V^ p 

Ka&r&'M ; ieagittel, Imid ; towa*^ 

Tati FSfSn, 9^n ifaita, at-Far, ' ttAitafr:'.- »ig|^^8pfc^ 
Of the towns of i$e" Euphrates Distiict £«rrjiiiebTW$® 
the largest is Rafcbat Ibn Tauq ^ next.. arar?#arqi8iy»,* ' 


■ . •■■. - . m&Mjif' , „ • ., 

Ife is bound on one side by a line run ding l^ftn *btuif, fcr a I -Man sal 

to the beginning of the limits c f TChilid, i:n Arts* its bonnuR/ 1 -'’ stretches 
on the other side, to the limits of S&lnm&e, m AdhurbijSn. This tract " 
contains many strong fortresses befoutfufs to the Kurds j each tts the foyt of 
Barqab and the fort of’BaahTr, which h»r.g to tne Bssbi^wiyyah Kurds ; 
and the forts of Jnr dh aqiV. which is the large* I and the seat of Government, 
and Atil and * Alius, to the Bulh^y.Ytfh Kurds. Y&qut II. 957. 

A A town on the Euphrates, near t»,r«Ruqqah. Yuqit Ii . i\9 1* 

% In Vol, II., p, 254. of his book, Yiiqufc describes rii-FIarlsh >'.s a linage in 
the district of al-Marj (not abFarJ. see Vol l r , p. 488., n^M-Mansil. Jn 
Vol. I., p, 870, he men lions a place called J trial, non ****•• *r Tall 

MaJ$rft, in Zln^lar. There can be no doubt that Uiit J* ** 5anj plaoe 

aB that mentioned * h»qvo. , *** 

«' Also called Tall Bahrflj, a* *mali town between Ijiisn Y 
JELaqqah. It has a citadel in its oontrej ; »^»d lui.rl formerly a shops. 

According to some writers it h the -W , '• Hi*k 

«o called from the river aMMiM on which the town of *r- K tqq» %< uitande. 
Y*qiit 1. 869. 

4 A village of the district watered by the river aUBalikh. Y&qut I. 454. 

6 A fortress between Ra’s ‘ A in and ar-Raqqab, built by Maslamah son of 
‘Abdu-i-Malik ibn Hurw&n, tilth of the Uni ay y ad Caliphs, It is at ft distance 
of one and ft half miles from al-BallM and its inhabitants drink from a tadk 


built with stone which is filled from this river once in a year. $i*n M asiamah 
is 9 /area Ms distant from HarrSn, on the direct route between this town and 
ar-Raqqah. YSqui II. 278. "*■ <W*% 

* A famous village of IJarrau, where the Sabians had a temple dedicated 

to Venus, In the language of the Sabians the name of the village, Tar"V% t 
means ‘ the gate of Venus/ Yaqut I. 887. ; ; *■ 

1 a small town vfrhioh Stood in the neighbourhood of Edeasa, and to which 
the hero of al-fjarm'a Assemblies belonged, Al*lst,akhn describes 78) 

. <? a fertile town abonn g rapes and fruits and with a cultivated country 
around, S^eplaces it at qfty’s journey from Harran. * 

* The Oiroesiam of writers^ and ? thi; Carchemhto of the Bible. 

It is at the junotion^^^^i^^ With thb Euphrates, 'hi. a distance of six 
f(tr$aj&e from Ilafybat 4tflfc ibn Tft^q. See YMjjfcfr'IV* ftud Smith’s Did. 

of Q\ ^ U, 'tflW*. ‘‘ 



a<f - DSliy ah ,• al~B8dRli.uk, The capita) of the Sbabuf 
District is *Araban; and of ' its towns : al«Hu§ain, 8 asli-§li4M«* 
slniyjMt, 4 *-■ Mikisin, 6 - Sukeiru-l-'Abbas, 6 al-IQiaLshah, 7 as- 
■Sakin^Sah^ at-Tuniwir, 9 ^ 

is the. metrdj|||9 of this prJfence, a great city, well 
built and possessing a ple&Aafc climate and healthy wafer. 
It is of JSeat renown and.|^h Antiquity, with good markets and 
* inns, and inhabited by many personages of distinction and learned 


aaaeti; nor does it ever lack a high authority in traditions, or a 
tnoted doctor of the law. ICsupplies Baghdad with its corn,, and 
thither also go jp.ll the caravans of ar-Rihab. It has, tauddeM* 
. many pleasant fields, and seve^pl specialities, excel lentii'|(euits, 
splendid baths, beautiful houses and good meat. It is also a 
flourishing town^ in many other respects ; but the gardens are far 
distant, while the south Wind is hurtful and the water of the river 
too deep to be, easily drawn. The town is in the form of a tailasdn 
semi circular), like al-Basrali, and is not huge in si$p* Down 
one-third of its circuit, there is a building resembling a fortress, 
which j> r ^i-Murabba‘ah [ the Square ]. It is situated aloug 


) A sur«l towl |p on the right bank of » 1 ‘0 Uuphrutes, between ar-Raqqah 
and Hit, jyprth of the i*fr*<* wwo. The country round ‘Anah is well 
c un.wai&ty&tfij d the town was an import nri t position for commerce in ancient 
times. It is four days’ journey from Baghdad to ‘Anah. Roe Anatho in Smith’s 
Did. uf G. and R Gcoyrtipky. ft 

8 A small town on the western bank of the Euphrates, between 'Anah and 
ar-Rai/bah. 


3 A small town on the Khabur. Yaqufc II. 281. 

4 The Rhamsaiayyah of Yiiqut (III 319), a small town in the Jihubur 

District, * 


* Makisin is a small town on the Khabur, about the sue of 'Ar»ban, but 
fertile avid rich in cultivation. It has a bridge on the Jvbahur, and is one 
day’s journey from ‘A raban, along the bank R is three day s journey from 
Makisin to Sinjar in a barren desert. Cotton is* exported from this place to 
&l*Man$ih Jsta kh ri. p. 74 h, 

* A village on the river Khabur. midway between ‘Araban and Makism. 
jstakhri, p. 7ih. Yaquti IXL 109. 

7 For abJabfbiyyah, a large village of the Kliabur, at four miles from ul- 
Mijdal. fv aqufc II. 35). Ibn Rauqal ( p. 139) mentions also a virago of the 
name of ahJashwljIyvab. Editor 5 * 

A This appears to be the place called ip aj-Sultaimiyyah. 

0 Commonly Tunuvmr, one of the villages on the banks of the gfr ahrir. 
These villages export a groat quantity of cotton. Isfclldin, p. Hh t * 
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iiie Zubaidah river, and ia commonly known aa the Wednesday? 
Market. On the ranei side is a large open space, wher||faroaoifr 
and cultivate assemble : and at eacb corner of the qaadrang!^ 
there is an inu, Between the mosque and the riv#r ^jauk there 
i» the distance of a bdw-shot; it has been built on ’elevated 
groand, and is approached from the river side by a ^ight of steps; 

The steps are fewer on the town side of the Mosque, It is sur* 
rounded on all sides hy arched galleries of b&nfit 1 stone, and the 
front of the roofed sanctuary ^without any doo n s. Most of the 
markets are roofed. The wells are of salt water ; drinking, Tjjater.*., 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidah 
other roads of the town, may be noticed those of Dairu-l-A 4 !^ 
Baflut,* al-d as s as iti [the Sellers of gypsum], 13am Maid ah, ak 
J assa^ah " [ the gypsum quarry ], the road of the Mill-stone of 
the Prince of the Faithful, of ad-Dabba.glv.ri [the curriers], 
and that of Jamil. The town stretches along the banks of 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance 
of half a far sa kh , on the other side of the river, near old 
Nunawa. The name of al-Mausil was originally JOiauhin, but 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to this centre, and 139 . 
made the town "their head -quarters, it was called al-Mau^il. 3 
Nunawa* is in the neighbourhood of al-Mauril ; it is the city of 
Yuuas, son of Matta. 6 It was dominated by a citadel, which has been 
thrown down by the wind. 1 1 now consists of, cultivated fields, with 
the stream al~&husar flowing on one side of it. Mar-Juhawmh 6 

* A kind of ranrble, of so soft a quality, that it can ho cut and heWn like 
wood; it is very extensively used in building for door-posts, windoW-sills, 
arches and pavements. Bee Glossary, p, 183. 

* Evidently from the Syriac Beth Slothd ) the prayer-house . . 

S The Arab Geographers say that the city was so called, because it con* 
nects [wa§al) Mesopotamia with Syria, or according to others, with al-Traq. 

But the name is probably a corruption of Mespila, as the modem city of al« 
Mau?il doubtless repretenittr this ancient city of Assyria. (Smith’s Diet., II. 

3336). The city wm founded in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, by Har^amah ibn 
‘Arfajah al-BIriqi. Bee al-Biladhuri. p. 833. 

* The ancient Nineveh, From the excavations undertaken with so much' 
success in iJTe neighbourhood of Mosul , it may fairly bo presumed fell at the 
true Nineveh is represented by the mounds opposite to Mosul, and probably 
,by that one which bears the local name of NaU Tunas. Bee Smith’s Diet., 

^Ittue, 6 The Prophet Jonas. 

* Mar] J uhaiuah. According to Taqut (II. 108), Jnhamah is the name of « 
large village in the neighbourhood of al-Muusil, on the river Tigris. It ‘is 

29 
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lies on the Tigris, towards the ‘Iraq side of alJMEanfil ; it has, 
a considerable number of pigeon houses, and its fortress es 
built of gypsum and stone. The mosque is in the oentre of the 
town. Al-Hadithah is also on the Tigris, near a steep bank of 
the river. A number of steps lead up to the town. The mosque 
is near the river bank ; it is semi-circular in form. The buildings 
are of mud, with the exception of the mosque. The town is oh 
the east bank of the river. Ma‘la^.aja lie& in the direction of 
Amid; it is small, but has many gardens. Its situation is along 
the banks of a stream. The buildings are of mud, the mosque 
being on a hifl* 

Al-flasaniyyah, on a stream which approaches from Urmiyah ; 
it is the same river over which stands the Bridge of S&njah. 1 
The mosque is in the middle of the town, and the rive*r on one 
side of it. Thamamn, a town lying on a copious stream which 
ftows from Armenia, at the foot of Mount al-Judl. Wahb ibn 
M unabbih relates 8 that when Noah came out of the ark, he built a 
town which he called Ttamamn ; it was the tirst town after the 
Deluge, and Noah built it after their number, a house for every 
on© of those who were with him ; 8 it was therefore the first town 
built in al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia]. Jazirat Ibn /Umar, a large 
town surrounded on three sides by water, the Tigris making its 
course between it and the mountain ; * it is a pleasant, lovely place, 

the first station on the road to Baghdad. The Marj is a meadow near this 
place 

1 The river on which al -IjEasaniyy&h stands is called al Khabur. This river 
rises in the mountains to the north of al-Mau?U, and flows into the Tigris, on 
its eastern bank, between Basurin arid Faiaabur, Ad-dlmishql (p. 190) says 
that there is oq this river one of the most wonderful bridges in the world in 
height and structure. This however is not the Bridge of Sanjah, the latter 
. being on the river Sanjah, which flows between Hi$n Mansur and Kaisum, 
west of the Euphrates, finally falling into this rivet in the neighbourhood of 
Sumaiaav. * 

8 Authorities of this tradition: Abu Sa‘id ibn l$»mdan$ Abu. Hamid al* 
J uludl ; Abu Hani’ and his father*; ‘AbdphMun'im ibn Idris and his father; 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

S Tha manin means 4 eighty/ which is said to be the number ofHhe persona 
saved in the ark. These built for themselves houses at this place, where 
they settled, and hence the place was called from their number Jhamamn. 
A pestilence having broken out, the whole of the eighty died, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his sons. See Yaqut I. 934. # 

4 The city is situated on an island in the Jigris, surrounded on all sides by 
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and the buildings are of stone. Its situation is on the Bast bank 
of the Tigris. It is muddy in winter. Ba‘amathii, a lovely and 
pleasant place, divided into twenty- five quarters, which’ are sbpu- 
rated from each other by gardens and streams. There is not the 
like of it in al-*Iraq; while it also enjoys great plenty and low 
prices. Balad , 1 on the which is here of considerable 

volume; it has a large number of palaces, is we!l-bni*t of gypsum 140/ 
and stone, and its markets are broad. The mosque stands in the 
centre of the town. Adhramah is small and in the desert; the 
inhabitants drink from wells, and their buildings are vaulted. 
Barqald is much the same, but larger. Na^ibiu;* this town is 
more pleasant, and smaller but broader than al-Man§il ; it abounds 
in fruits, and has good baths and stately palaces, while its people 
possess both wealth and intelligence. The market stretches from 
gate to gate, and a citadel of stone and cement commands the town. 

The mosque is centrally situated. Heaven protect us from the 
scorpions of Na^Ibin 3 1 Dara 4 is small and pleasant ; an aqueduct 
conveys water through the whole town ; it flows over the tops 
of houses, and after concentrating in the mosque fall; in a 

mountains. It has been identified with the Roman fortress of Bezabda. See 
Smith's Diet. I, 40Qa. 

l An ancient city on the Tigris, seven fanakhs above d-Man^il and twenty- 
three far mlcks from Namibia. Its old Persian name was Bbahrftbadji. Ylqiit 
I. 715. | f 

* The Nisibis of classical writers, a town of great antiquity situated oiSj%' 
small stream called al-Hirmus, about two days’ Journey from the Tigris. 

8 The origin of the scorpions of Namibia is said to be this : Anushirwan was 
besieging the town, which he could not subdue by the means at his hand. 

He therefore thought oi the following plan. He ordered his men to gather all 
the scorpions they could, and these they brought from a village of the name 
of TIrInshah, in the district of ghahrazur. Having filled glass bottles with the 
scorpions he hurled these on the town from ballistaa, and on their breaking the 
scorpions were liberated. The inhabitants were so much tormented by th#/| 
that they opened the gate of the city, whioh he took. Most of the scorpions 
are in a small hill inside the walls in a corner of the town* From this hill 
the scorpions spread throughout the town. The stiug of tjissr scorpions is 
mortal. Yaqut 1Y. 7b7. 

* The Haras of classical writers, a strongly fortified town on the eastern 
frontier of the Roman Empire towards Assyria. In a.d, 474* it was taken 
by the Persians under Chosroes II, after a siege of six months. Procopius 
makes mention of a fountain of water which whs distributed through the 
town %y various channels; no one however knew whither it went on 
reaching the outer walls* Smith’s Dictionary of G. aid R, Geog., Vol. I*, p. 752b. 
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neighbouring valley. The buildings are of black stone* and cement* 
Sinjlr, 1 in a waterless desert; it abounds in palm-trees, and is 
peopled mostly by shoe-makers, in whose quarter the mosque is. 
y The inhabitants drink from streams of tolerably good water and 
from numerous springs. Ba’su-l-‘Ain 8 is in a plain, tbe lower 
part of which is permeated with water, which gushes out from 
springs* They have a small lake, the water of which is of a depth 
of about two fathoms ; it is so clear that were a dirham to be 
thrown in it, it could be seen in the bottom. Their buildings are 
of stone and gypsum. Thpy also have gardens and cultivated 
fields. Three hundred and sixty springs mingle their waters here, 

- making a stream which flows to ar-Raqqah. 8 

Amid * is a strongly fortified town, beautiful and admirably 
built. It bears resemblance to tbe city of AnjAkiyab; and has 
an outer wall formed like a chair, with gates and battlements. 
Between thi® outer wall and the citadel is a large opon space. 
The town is smaller than Antakiyah, and is built of hard, black 
stones, as also are the foundations of the houses. It has several 
springs west of the Tigris, and is spacious and pleasant. It i$ 
an important frontier-town of the Muslims and an impregnable 
stronghold. Tbe mosque is in the centre of the town, The gates 
of the town are five: the Water Gate, the Mountain Gate, 
Babu-r-Iium (Gate of the Romans), the Hill Gate and the Gate 

• 

1 The Singara of ancient geographers, a fortified post at the northern extre- 
mity of Mesopotamia, in the midst of an extremely arid country. It was held 
for some time by the Homans, but under the reign of Julian, the town finally 
passed into the hands of the Persians. See Smith’s Pictiouary II, 1006b. 

* Caihul khesaena by the Greek Geographers. The name is originally 
BesJi ‘Aina which means in Syriac, the head of the spring, from its situation 
near the sources of the Khabur. It is still an imports of, commercial town of 
the Province of Diyarbakr, 

* This stream ig the Khiibur, near the sources of which JtaVm-l-'Ain is 

■ The Khabiir however does not flow to ar-Raqqah, but falls into 

QarqTsiyB.. The river of ar-Raqqah is known as ul*BaVi]$k. 
It flows Sp, direction from the J^abur, and also falls into the 

Enphratps. 1 

* The Amida of classical writers, and the modern Diydr-Bakr, on* the right 
bank of the Tigris; it is a city of great antiquity and favourably situated for 

Ww^kinerce, It passed success) rely from the Persians to the Romans, until it 
was finally captured by the Maslims under ‘lyadh ibu Ghanm, in the ^ear 19 
of th« fiijrah. 
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of Anas, * The latter is small and is seitioeaHe i Ame of war. 

T?lie citadel is partly built on the mountain. The Muslims huyA 
not to my knowledge at the present day a town more strongly 
fortified, nor an. out-post of greater importance than Amid* 
Mayyafanqin * is a pleasant, well-fortified town, with battlements, 
an outer- wall of stone and a ditch, It is insignificant both as 
regards its learning and its gardens. Springs and a stream 3 supply 
the town with driuking- water. It is muddy in winter, and Si ways 
filthy; indeed, it is the latrine of the province. Al-Hanftb 1 * 3 4 * i8 
fortified, having a fortress and a suburb at one end of which 
stands the mosque. The water supply of the inhabitants is from 
canals of tolerable water, and the buildings are of stone and mud. 141 . 
The wall of the town is not formidable. Tallu Fafan is situated 
in the direction of the mountain, between the Tigris and Raztn. h 
It is surrounded by gardens, ami prices thero are moderate. The 
markets are roofed, and the buildings are of mud-bricks. Ili^n 
Kaifa is a place of great plenty, possessing a strong fortress and 
many churches. The Tigris supplies the town with water , Al- , 

Far and fladtiyah are smaller towns. This is all our knowledge 
regarding the towns of this province. With regard to Badlis, 6 
different opinions are held which we shall mention in the province 
of ar-Bih&b, 

Ar-Raqqah 7 is the capital of Diyar Mudhar, on the river 

1 In C ib is called Babu-s-Sirr, “ the Secret Gate, ” which from his description 
of it that it is chiefly used in time of war, appears to be the true reading. 

& The city of Martyropolis which was the capital of Roman Armenia. It 
contains the tomb of Saifu-d-Daulah, the IJamdiinite prince. 

8 Probably the river Nymphaeus, an affluent of the Tigris, now called the* 
Zibeneh 8n. Abu-1* Fids* says that a small stream flows in front, of Mayya* 
fariqin, issuing from a source called ‘Ain Hanbo?, not far froth the town, 
and to the north-west of ||pThi& stream waters the gardens of the town and 
penetrates to the houses. 

3 This is probably the town of Hanl, which Ibnu-l-Ajjhlr, the author of 
al-Lrbdb, calls Hana. In the map of Kiepert not far to the east of Amid, 

there is a little town which he calls Janab, but the place is not mentioned, by 

any ancient writer. See Editor’s note to text. 

6 The ri«sr Razm, or Wadi-r-Razm, is evidently the Batman S& of our 

maps. See Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia , p. S63, and also Yaqut, 
JI.77& * 

3 The Bitlis of our maps, in Armenia. Some geographers consider it a 
dty of Mesopotamia, but it properly belongs to Armenia. See Test, p. 375. 

7 Ar-Raqqah, called also al-Baidhl', or the ‘ White City * occupies the site of 
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Su phrat efc fl .toa* * wal l m ' ike top of wfetefa ' two 1 horsemen 

can ride ib no#, large and has two gates, bat 

it is" pleasant and delightful, It is of ancient foundation, and 
good markets and many villages and gardens. It abounds in 
Katujre’s blessings, and yields the best soap and olives in plenty* 
It baa an admirable mosque and pleasant baths, while the markets 
are roofed and shaded, and its many palaces stuccoed. It has a 
famous name in both provinces, with Syria on its border and the 
Euphrates by its side. It is also a place of much learning; but 
the Arabs surround it on all sides, and the roads leading to it are 
difficult. Ar - ll^qq atu - 1- M uljLt ar i qah (Eaqqah, the Burnt), is near 
to it. It is now depopulated and ruinous. Ar-Rafiqah is the 
suburb oi ar-Kaqqah. It has its mosque in the Goldsmiths’ quarter, 
while that of ar-Itaqqah stands in the L^pn^drapers’ "quarter. 
In this mosque iherOi jy.% tw jujnbe-tijp m a mulberry-tree. 

by a single column, 
city commanded by a stone fortress ; it 
.resembles [Jerusalem] in the beauty of its stylo of building. 
It has a canal, the sonm* of which is unknown. 2 The mosque 
is situated at one side. Their holds arc watered from wells. It 
produces cotton of an excellent quality. The inhabitants of 
llarran arc proverbial for the accuracy of their weights. Ar-Ruha 8 
is on the model of at/JPib, and is fortified. The mosque which 
is*a squalid building stands apart. Ar-Ruha has a magnificent 
church with arched galleries and overlaid with mosaic. It is one 
of, the wonders of the world. The district of al- ICh abiir has 

the river Euphrates. In. Xfejpi AJEl. al-Mansur, 
r. new city at a distance of a few Hundred 
yard* new city was called ar Rniiqafr, and was also on 

the Euphrates. Wkftf Ar-Saqqah fell to ruin, thjjf, town took its name, and 
is to this day a large and prosperous city* Darug the later years of his 
reign, £liuunn-r* Rashid resided chiefly at ar-Iiaqqah. 

1 The ancient Carrhae, in the K.-W. part oi Mesopotamia. Id Sacred 
history the pl&oo is called Haran or Charran. 

* Abud-FidfV (II. 58} says that the inhabitants get their supply of drink- 
ing water from a subterranean canal fed by springs situated outside the 
town. ■ 

8 The ancient Edossa and the modern Of ah or Vrfah, in the northern 
extremity of Mesopotamia. It was situated on the river Sdrtaa, now Daisan , 
a small tributary of the Euphrates. * See Smith’s Diet of G, and K. Geog., I, 
SOda. 
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for its capital 'Ar&b&n, an elevated hill surrounded by '’gftxwj^. %4t& 
.Brices there are moderate, and there are many, cultivated fields* 

All the other towns are spacious. The chief city in the district of 
the Euphrates is ar-Rafybab, a large town on the desert side.* It 
is in the shape of a tailas&n [*\e., semicircular], and halva citadel 
and a suburb* The remaining towns all lie towards the desert, 
and are in a flourishing condition, 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The cum ate and customs of this province are akin to the climate 
aud customs of Syria, and similar to those of al-lr&q. There are 
hot regions in it where the date palm Sou f Sugar 
and the, towns of the Euphrates. The dmri.H w h*; cM J , 

account of its proximity to the mountains, 'Of ' 1ih8 4: f?owh sT of '' this 
province, the healthiest in climate ie a! Most of the build- 

ings arc of stone. I know not of any water in the province that k 
bad, of any river valley that is pestilential, nor of uvy food that 
proves undigestible. .There are no Magians in the wWe province, 
while the Sabians have their head- quarters only in ar-Ruha 
and Harran. No lake is to hii found in this province, nor does it 
border on any sea. Its preachers are obscure men, and there is no 
market of any account. As regards their religious sects, they are 
followers of traditional law and corporate authority, 1 * with the 
exception of ‘An ah which is full of Mu‘tazilifcee. Qf tjflimtlffi 


the sects, of Abu it am fall aud a§h-8hafi‘i 



,5fi‘i (Titldkibu-l'A mt&, p. 56), 


1 See ante , p. 55 and note 3. &n%w 
& See ante, p. 59 n 1 . In. hie life dfl 
an-Nawawi states that ash-ihafi‘i founded his School on the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah and the and also on ar-Rdy, or reason; but he also says that 

he was the great opponent of Ahlu-r-Rdy, understanding thereby those who 
freely followed reason in their legs! decisions, and that he was a ps-ikK *4 
strength to the traditionists. Probably this fact made &$}| 
write that ash- ^h afi 1 ! was of the traditionists, aud that only the" natiafh.es 
were * Reasoners. 3 ’ The text under reference leaves no doubt, heWfcvcv, that 
ai-Muqaddasi considered the Shati'ites as reasoners. He considers 
also the Malikites and the Da’udiansj in fact ail the sect# ' 

of Fiqh f and as such the §hi‘ah also (See Glossary > 
translation of Text, p. 96, lines 3 and 4, will thftrflfo<j$NW* to be atn'^Kd as 
follows; The rural populations round San’fd aid tbo &djadenfe ptrts are 
fanatical heretics, as also are the country people $f ‘Unaan aud the rout of the 
flijiz. The Ahlu-r-R&y in ‘Oman, Hajar and §a‘dah are of tkegfePah soot, etc. 



There are also some Hanbalites, and an appreciable number of 
SljPah. There are no heresies to divide the hearts of the people! 
nor §o their doctors engage in scholastic divinity. They prefer 
. 4lie reading system of ‘ Abdu-llah iba ‘Amir. Whilst I waS si 
Zabid, the Bajat of that town happened to quarrel with the 
Abysstnians, * and I was deputed by the Qadhl to lead them at the 
sunset and night prayers. One day ho said to me, “ The men 
praise yon, but I blame you. ” I asked, “ For what ? may God 
strengthen the Qadhi. ’* He said, “In jurisprudence you follow 
the school of the Kufians, /why do you not also read according to 
their system of reading, and what has inclined you to the system 
of Ibn ‘Amir P ” I replied, “Four points.’* “ And what are they ? n 
he said. I answered, “The firsi point is this: lbn Mujahid* 
has related three traditions concerning lbn ‘Amir, the 1 * * 4 * * * first is 
that he read the Qur’an under the tntjpnship of ‘U^man ibn 
‘Aff&n; the second that he heard the Qur’an from ‘U£hma.n 
while still a boy ; and the third that he read it under a person 
who had himself read under 4 Utihman. Now, this cannot be said 
of any other one of the masters of reading, between every one 
of whom and ‘All, ‘Abdu-llah, 8 Ubayy 4 or Ibn ‘Abbas, there arb 
two men or three. He, therefore, between whom and ‘Uthman, 
whose version of the Qur’an is that unanimously accepted 
by the Muslims, and whose compilation all approve and use, thfcre 
is but one man, is worthier # of being followed in reading than 
another bettveen whom and a man whose compilation is ne^er used, 
and whose version of the Qur'an is not universally accepted, there 
are two or three men. Indeed, I have examined the old copies of 
the Qur’an wliidU are in Syria, Egypt and al-Hij&a, and which are 
ascribed to ‘UthmaD, and I found them not to differ in the 
slightest from the readings of lbn ‘Amir. The second point is 
this: I found the reading of Ibn ‘Amir Systematical If he uses 

1 Sea anie, p. 154, 1. 7. 

* Abu Bakr Abmad Ibn Musa Ibn Mnjahid, the Header, native of Bogfedid; 
born in the year 245 H., died in 324 H, 

8 ‘Abdu-llah Ibn Mas‘ud. See ante, p. 178, note 2. 

4 Abtf-l-Mund^ir, Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, al-Ansarl, one of the* Prophet'S 

oompandiis who fought under him at Badr. Muhammad is reported to hare 

Said, u f he best reader among my followers is Ubayy ibn KaV’ Ubayy 

died at sl-Madlnah, before the year 30 of the Hijrab, in the Caliphate of 

4 Ujfepl$« Others say he died in the Caliphate of ‘(Jmar. §ee Jfomwi, 
p , ml 
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the t, or gives a harder pronunciation to a word, he does the mi&» 
im all similar words, whereas others say 4 in such $#ui such a 
chapter it is a t, and in such and such a chapter it is A ?/,*and 
read in one place saddan and in another place suddan ; and again, 
tiardjan .aid kkarian. kurhan and Jcarhan , and many other 
similar instances. Now, as one who had applied himself to the 
acquisition of the science of the law, I saw this reading easier 
to me and nearer t# the methods of this science. The third 
point is that I found that all other leaders have from three to 
thirty different readings related as beard from them, whereas 
Ibn ‘Amir has only Taliya 1 to relate from him. The differences in 
his reading are as heard from Taliya, Ibn Dhakwan 8 and Hisham 
ibn ‘Animat' 3 having both read under the tutorship of Yai?ya. 4 
From tins I concluded that he had a sound knowledge, and was 
sure of his reading. Tlie fourth point is this: I am from Syria; 4 
l have separated from my countrymen in following another 
School of law, and 1 did not wish to separate from them in 
reading also, especially when I am convinced of the superiority 
of this system of reading,” The'^iSfhs then said, “Excellent, 

O Abu ‘Abdi-lliili ! How well hast thou expressed thyself 1 This 
reading has now, indeed, risen high in my estimation after I had 
been indifferent to it.” If an opponent were to say, 4 And has 
tMSfcibn ‘Amir contradicted himself iu more than one place?’ I 
reply; 4 Had he not contradicted we would have been indifferent 
to his reading, and would have thought of him various thoughts, 
because reading cannot be learnt by rules ; as he did contradict, 
we knew that he is following an authority, and relating from him ; 
but his relation actually proved to be consistent with established 
rules.’ Were he to add, 4 And Lave not the early Muslims attacked 144 
him, and pronounced him to be at fault in a number of words ? * I 
reply, 4 No one of the masters of reading has been free from attack. 
Have they not also attacked ‘A aim and Hamzah hi the wox*d $/ia 4 /,* 

1 Yahya ibtmd-Harith adli-Phi snarl, died 145 A.H. Noldeke, Cexchichte 
de8 Qordns, p. 288. 

8 Abu *Amr ‘Abdu-Ilah b. Ahmad b. Basin' Ibn Dhukwfm, born on vhc day 
of 4 A flh uri^l73, died in Damascus in 242 H. Noldeke, p 296. 

8 Abud-Waffd Hisham b. 'Amraar, born 158. He was preacher of 
Damascus where he died in 245 or 244. Noldeke, p. 296. 

4 Their immediate tutor was Ayyiib b. Taanm, h pupil of Yahya. Y&byS 
died before either of them was born. « 

6 'A?»m and Hamzhh read dhajan ■ all other readers,, dim' fan. Ba$$hlWf, 
Qur’an VIII. 67, 

30 
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and Abu ‘Amr in mnsa'ha 1 * * and in hadhaini*9 The Chief men 
of learning have defended them all, and pronounced their opinions 
to fee right ; indeed, none but an ignorant man "would attack the 
✓ masters.’ If he contends that Ibu ‘Amir is an obscure man, 
and his reading not well-known, I answer: * Had Ibn ‘Amir been 
in al-Hijaz, or in al-‘Iraq, he wouM not have been obscure, nor 
would his reading have been rarely adopted ; but as he was in 
Egypt, apart from the world, few frequented' him and few related 
from him. Was not al-Auza‘1 one of the Chief Doctors of the law, 
and has not his system become lost for this very reason P Had 
these two men been on the route of the pilgrims, the inhabitants 
’ of both east and west would have diffused their systems.* If 
he were to say again, “ Art thou not of those who have met the 
masters of knowledge and piety, and do not most of them forbid 
individual readings, and prefer the reading of tlio generality of 
people P’ I answer, * Yes, but when I had gone on my travels and 
met the master readers, I doited to rend under them, and 
to profit by their learning. Now, wJun 1 used to read according 
to the systepg$h mimm yi*i\ they used to make light of me, and 
to refer me to their disciples ; but when I road after an individual 
sysfep, they attended to me personally.* 

Wateks are plentiful, most of them being fr;om the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the lOiabar. The latter river is formed from 
springs which collect and flow into the Euphrates. 8 As to the 
origin of the Tigris of al-‘Iraq, it issues from beneath the Cave of 
the Dark Regions, 4 * a stream of greenish wafer. In its course it 
is joined by several rivers, the last of them being the river Zab. 
Hear its source, the Tigris cannot turn more than a single mill. 
The first river to unite with it is Hahru-dh-BInb, 6 * next the river 

l Ibn Kathir and Abu ‘Amr read nmsa'ku for mtiisihu, Qur’an II, 100. 

See Baidhowl. 

% Abu 4 Amr reads hadhaini for hastfe&ni, Quran XX. 06. BaidMwi. 

S The sources of the KM bur are near the town of Eusu-l-’Am, where the 

waters of more than threo hundred limpid springs unite to form its course. 
The Khabuf flows into the Euphrates at Qarqisiya. 

a below, Text, 146. According to Yaqut II. 551, the Tigris^ssues from 

a dark cave at a place called Haluras and distant two and a half "days from 
the town of Amid. 

b Ibn Serapion (Section VII) describes Habra -di-Chib, or the Wolf Hirer, 
as flowing through the district of Arzan, and falling into the Tigris indatitude 
36° 30'. Yfiqut (II, 552) calls the river of Arzan Wadi*8-Sarbai. Al-Muqad- 
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ar-Rams, then al-Mafluliyal Below this it crosses al-Karfiyjalt; J48 
It then receives the river Sarbat, the spring of Talln Fafijin, 
Nahru-r-Razb , 1 and lastly az-Zab, which is the boundary of** the' 
province of al-‘Iraq. A saying has it that “ The Euphrates is 
blessed, aod the Tigris accursed. ” 

The province yields many products, which form articles of com- 
merce. From al-Mau$il are obtained i grain, honey, navtaksuA 
(driod meat), coal, ®fats, cheese, manna, sumach , 3 pomegranate- 
grains, pitch, iron, metal waterpots, knives, wooden arrows, 
superior pickled fish 8 and chains. From SIxijar: thin-shelled 
almonds, pomegranate-grains, reed and sumach. * From Nasi bln : 
ch( snuts, a kind of %ut larger |han a hazelnut and sweeter to the 
taste and not round, dried fruit, scales, ink-stands, and fulling bats. 
From ar-R&qqah, soap, olive-oil and reed-pens. From Harran, 
the preserve called qubbait ,* honey of bees in wine-jars, cotton 
and scales. From. al-dazirah [Ja/urat Ibu ‘Umar], nuts, almonds, 
clarified butter and excellent horses. From al-Hasaniyyah, 
cheese, partridges, chickens, curdled whey, dried fruit and raisins, 
From Ma‘lathaya, various kinds of milk, coal, grapes, fresh fruit, 
hemp-seed, hemp and dried meat. From Balad, biestings in pots, 
which are carried in boats; each pot is sold for five. dRnaqsf* and 
contains five manas . 6 From ar-Rahbah, excellent and delicious 
quinces. Prom Amid, woollen and linen Greek cloths on the pattern 
of Sicilian cloth. The spf.cuuties of this province are : horses, 
soap, chains, leather straps, and the quhbait> cotton and nmies of 

duHi, however, mentions'jthe river Rurhnt as distinct from ISialmi- dh Dhib. The 
next two names, ar-Rams arid al-MaBuIiyat, are evidently corrupt and probably, 
as the edit or suggests, stand for the rivers Salb and Sat i dam iv of Ylqiit 
(II. 551), Nahru-dh-^iilb being the same in that case as the stream he calls 
Nahru-PKilttb. 

I The river called Wtidi*r*Razm. Tuqut (II. 776) describes it as rising in 
Armenia and flowing into the Tigris near the town of Talln Fafim. From this 
point the Tigris is navigable for boats, owing to the large increase in its 
volume from the waters of this river. Wndi-r-Kazm has been identified with 
the Buhtan Sic of our maps, which is ofteu called the Eastern Tigris Guy 
Le Strange, p. 263. 

* The rJtMs eoriaria of Linn. ® 

8 Tirrikhf small fish prepared and salted. 

4 A species of sweetmeat, made with carob-sngar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

* Alwut English pence. 

b Th© mana is a weight of two pounds. 
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Banin. or capacity. are : tbe tototd, the mah 

kuk, the qaftz, and the kiirah . The makknk contfdiifi 15 rath, the 
148 fnudct feeing one-^purtli of it ; and the k&rah is 240 rails , the qnfn 
vberng one-fourth .of it. The makknh is therefore one- fourth of a 
qafUV The mfh of this province are the same aj* the Baghdad 
rath ; and the farq is also identical wjth that of Baghdad, namely, 
36 rails. The dialect of the people is good and more correct than 
that of Syria, as they are Arabs. The best & that of al-Mau$ii. 
The inhabitants of this city are more handsome of face, and the 
town itself mure healthy in'climate, than the rest of the province. 
It contains men ef most of the tribes, but the greatest number are 
Harithis. * 

Oft sacred places thers are several. In the country round 
al-Mau^il are the Mosque of Jonas and other places connected 
with his history. Near Old Nitnawa is a place known as the Hill 
of Repentance (Tallu-Taubah), 1 on the top of which there is a 
jaosgjua, as well as houses for devotees. It was built by Jamilah, 
daughter of Naairu-d-Daulah, 5 * who endowed it with magnificent 
properties. It is said that seven visits to it equal a hajj pilgrim- 
age. It is visited on Thursday nights. It is the place whither 
the people of Jonas repaired when they Were certain of divine 

l See Yiiqufc I, 866. It is a hill opposite the town of al-Man$il, on the 
eastern side of the Tigris. It is so called as the place where the people of 
Nineveh repented of their sins on signs of divine wrath manifesting them- 
selves. There was on the hill a temple dedicated to the worship of one 
of their deities, which they demolished, breaking the idol and bnrying it 
under the ruins. At the time Y&qut, wrote there was a magnificently built 
shrine on the top of the bill, which he says was erected by one of the slaves 
of the Saljuq Sultans, who ruled as governor of al-Man^il before the time of 
al-Bureuq. Al-Burauq was a Mamlnh belonging to the Sultan llnhimmuid 
Tughrnl Beg (the first monarch of the Saljuq dynasty, 885- 4ft, > A.H.)« He 
held a high rank under this dynfisty, and was one of their most remarkable 
and eminent emirs. Ibn Khali., De Slane, VoL I, 228. 

S Jamilah, daughter of Na$iru-d-Daalah Abu Muhammad abfJBsan ibn 
‘Abdi-lliih Ibn fjamdan, Governor of Bl-Mau?jd from about 814 to 356 A.H. 
Na?iru-d-Dau)ah died in 358, and was buried i\t Tall a Tanb&h. His daughter, 
Jamilah, is'famous for the pilgrimage which she undertook in 366 , and which 
surpassed in splendour even that of JSnbaidah, wife of Harunu-r-ftltf^id. The 
sad ond of Jamilah, who had to drown herself in order to be saved from a 
forced life of dishonour, is touched upon by ath-Tjhahllibi in his Lafa'ifu-U 
Ma'arif, p. 56. The man. who forced her to this coarse was no other than 
‘Adhudu-d-Daulah JBuwaih, who had a grndge against her for having Refused 
to mnrry him from a sense of her superior birth. 
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punishment. At a distance of half a farsakb from /ibis #?«se ia 
the Spring of Jonas , 1 Outsido the town of Bala^klao, there is a 
spring out of which it is said that Jonas came. Th*yr!^ ■<!&$» 
spring is son^fct as a cure for lejfeosj. T)i«i*-W-,»Wpu» 
name here, and there also is the place of the gonrd-trtJe.® At it 
distance of one fareakh from ( M ayy &f Sm qln is Dair ThinS , 8 (Monas- 
tery of St. Thomas), in which is the body^of &'$hn standing erect 
upon his feet, in a dried up state, who in supposed to have been one 
of the apostles of Jesus. The fortress of Khu-l-Qa; unin is on the 
way to a.r-Rife^>. It is strong and well preserved. Underneath 
this fortress is the Cave of Darkness, which Dhu-l Sl Qarnain entered, 
and whfeli, Maslaroah, son of ‘Abdu-l-Malik,* attempted to enter 
with torches and cauUTfes, Out ha^ to rot.reat&m the lights were extin- 
guished! Of the WONOKHS in this province, in 1( , spring at Nasi bin 
from which flows white lime, which is used as ovdi nary lime for 
baths and houses. In the district round ahMau^il its th& Monas- 
tery of Hydrophobia , 5 where persons bitten by a rabid dog are 
taken. After a stay of fifty days with the monks of the monastery, 
a cure is effected by the grace of God, the Most High. In this 
district also is a spring, a draught of whose water kills a man in 
three days. At a distance of a band 5 from al-Mausil is the village 
of Ba 4 aishiqa , 7 where a plant grows which has the virtue of curing 

1 In which he ordered thip people of Nineveh to pnrify themselves. See Ibu 
Baplpih TI. ift7. 

2 Qur’ftfi xxx vii. 140. See above page 221 note 2. 

8 Yaqut, Bair Mar Tama, Vol. 11. 607. 

* ‘Aha **- /-Malik ibu Marwun, fifth of the Umnyyad Caliphs, 65-S6 A.H. 
Maslamah was a brave and energetic prince, who commanded many expedi- 
tious against the Greek**, from the year of his father’s accession to the throne 
to the time of his own death, in 120 A.H. 

* Bairn-l-Kalab. Yiiqut (Jl. 690) says that the monks of this monastery 
successfully treat cases of hydrophobia, but that after forty days from the 
bite, they cannot effect any cure. lie places the monastery between nl-Mau?iJ 
and Jazirafc Um ‘Umar, t.e., to the north-west of al-Mau^b in the direction of 
Ba'adhra, a village in the Mjmsil district. 

A measure of length, equaUing'sis miles. 

7 According to Yaqut. (I. 472), Ba'ashiqfi lies at three or four /arsons from 
al-Mau?il, mi the Eastern side of the Tigris. A stream flows through the 
middle of this little town, irrigating its gardens and serving as motive power 
for several mills. The trees that mostly abound in its gardens are the olive, 
the palm, and the orange tree. It has a large market, where there are many 
baths and a large house for the sale of cloths. Moat of its inhabitants are 
Christians. 
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piles or scrofula in those who twtip it up by the toots. Moreover, 
were a person afflicted with these diseases to send a man With *a 
147 dirh&m and a large needle to a certain family there who inherit 
this f^wer. by any of them simply carrying the needle to where 
that . plaift. is and uprcating’it in the name of the diseased, the 
latter is cared even though he were irj ash-gha^h, 1 while the man 
appropriates the dirham for his own use. It nSed to be said that 
the wonders of the world are three : the Pharos of Alexandria, the 
Bridge of San jab and the Church of ar-Rnhi^ but when the 
Masjidu -b Aq$-|* was built, kt was substituted for the church; and 
When this mosqi&a itself was demolished by the earthquake, the 
ICosque of I||piasc u s was substituted in its place. The Bridge 
o^Sanjah fiere mentioned is ti^irMorint al-Jfidl ; 8 

it is large and lofty unify l* eoniwWbad with ilfc mountain, being 
supported on a l^fccod stone, so that when the water overflow# its 
top n it* ;#way. 

It is impog|M}t that we should also give an account of al-Qmg- 
tan tjniy yah [Constantinople], as the Muslims possess a house 
there, in wliich they meet for the public profession of their faith. 
As many conflicting and false statements are current with regard 
lo^tbis place, as well as about tbe City itself, its dimensions and 
its architecture, 1 have thought fit to represent it to the eye, and 
to make it clear to the mind and to mei^on the different routes 
to i|, as the Muslims are in need of this for their purposes in 
the ransom of captives, the despatch of messages, and id warlike 
expeditions and commerce ^Know that when Maslamah, son of 
‘Abdud-Malik, invaded the country of the Greeks, 4 in d this 

t In Trunsoxiana. 

* The Mosque of Jerusalem,, built by * \odttb Malik ibn Marwan. it was 
partially destroyed by »n earthquake i« the reign of ahMabdi {158-169 A.H.). 

8 The bridge which is counted among the wonders of the world is correctly 
stated by our author to be the Bridge of $*uqsd$ ' bat lit* hm ronfoundod thi.< 
bridge with another, which stands over the KnaUuru-l-liasaniyyah. It is the 
latter bridge which he describes here. The Bridge of Sun jab as described by 
ySqufc (III. 162) is one singlearch, measuring two hundred paces, and bulb 
of chiselled stones, ten yapjjii in length and five in height. The rirj?r oi 
San jab is a large stream, which is of quietand, that no 

one is ever able to ford it. above, page 226 note 1. 

♦ The Arabs laid siege to C<mAaatmople, under Maslamah soon after the 

accession of Leo III. This tnemorsible siege, the third by the Arabs, lasted 
$mt two years, from the 15th of Augnft, 718, to the lftth of the saraWmonth 
hi 720. * ' 
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metropolis, he imposed as a condition on the Roman Dbg 3 
Imild a house opposite hi# palace on the racecourse, for the re- 
sidence of grandees and noblemen who might be taken prisoners, 
so as to be under bis personal protection and care. He consent^ 
to this, and built Daru4-B&3at. The Balat. 8 itself is a place at 
the back of the l*a»cecourse, # where royal brocade is manufactured^ 
Constantinople ie about the size of al- Basrah, or smaller ; and the 
buildings are all of stone. It is fortified as other iovt m ; and is 
impregnable, witha single fortress only. The sea bathes it on one 
side. The racecourse is on the banks of it. Daru-3-BaIai; and 
the Royal Palace are in a line, 'with the racecoum between theflar 
. The doors of the two buildings are facing each other. In the 
centre' of the is a v^ttform surrounded by Steps. 1^8 

None of the Muslims may reside in Daru-l-Balaf., unless ho be a 
man of rank. They are maintained by the Government, and are 
Well cared for and allowed to promenade; whilst the rest Of the 
Muslim prisoners, who are commoners, are reduced to slavery and 
are employed on different works. The prudent man, therefore, 
is he who, when asked about his profession, does not disclose it. 
Captives are allowed sometimes to trade with each other and 
to profit themselves. This people never force any of their pri- 
soners to eat flesh of swine, nor do they bore the nose or slit 
the tongue. From the palace of the? Dog to D&rn-l* Bulat there, 
extends a Causeway on which i» the figure a horse in bronze. 

The inhabitants meet at stated limn for and games. The 

name of the king in these games is Wainatwa, and the name 
of the chief minister Brasiyanu^ If they desire to draw an 
augury from these games, they divide in two parties and start 
horses round the platform in a race. If the horses of the Dog’s 
party are the winners, they say that the Greeks will be victorious 
and then shout, Wainatwa ! W ainatwa ! but if the horses of 
the Tiber’s party should win, they say the Muslims will be the 
victors and then shout Brasiyana! BrAsiyknk! and would go to 
the Musliip prisoners arid bestow gifts on them and make them 
presents, as they have gained the victory The city has good 

#' • 

1 The Emperor of Constantinople! 

* The word aUBalat is a corruption cl the Latin ‘ Paktium,* and may 
he transited the * Royal Residence ’ or * Court.* 

8 This alludes to the factions called npcurmvoi and Ohmoi, Editor’s 
note. ” ’ ' 
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Markets, and prices there are moderate and fruits abundant. In 
the $owtie of Bithynia 1 also there are Muslims, as well as wt 
Mahlina-u-Nubas 8 [the Copper Mine]. There are also a few 
Muslims in Atrabazund. 8 The most direct route to al-QuBtanJi- 
myyah is through this province, hence we have described it in it. 
The frontier-town of this province was Mai at yah 4 and its town- 
ships, which have now been destroyed by the enemy. 

Distances along the High Roads. From* &1-Mau§il to Marju- 
baiuah, or to Balad, or to al-Mabl&biyyah, fc or to Mazari‘1, one 
stage in every instance. Then from Marjuhainah to al-Hadithah 
349 one stage ; ihenee to al-Buqai'ah one stage ; and thence to as-Siim 6 
one stage. And from Balad to JBarqaTd one stage ; thence to 
A dhr amah one stage; thence to al-Munisah 7 one stage; thence 
to Nasi bln one stage ; and thence to I)ara H vm stage. And from 
al-Mahlabiyyah to ash - S h ahhaj iy y ah one stage; ihetmo to Tall- 
A‘far one stage; and thence to Sin jar 9 one stage Ami from 
M&fsari‘3 to Matiathaya one stage ; thence to ai-Hasaniyyah one 
stage; thence to Th a man in one stage; thence to dazirat 11m 
"Umar one stage; and thence to Taliu-F&fau one stage From 
al-Mausil to Sh ahrazur 10 60 farsakhs . From Arm’d 1 1 to Mayya* 
fixriq in one stage ; thence to Arzan 13 one stage; thence to Mas j id 

A Reading or fyr . 

2 Described in Julian Namd, p. 70. 

& The ancient Trapozus, tmw called Tarabosan or Trebizmd. 0 

* Tho City of Meiitene. Captured by the Gfeekfl in A.H 

6 A sms *11 town between ul-Mausil and Sinjlr, the capital of al-itarj, 
a district of Tall-A‘far., \ > pit IV. 42S. 

6 Tho distances in Ibn Khordadhbah between avSimi and al-Mansil 
aw as follows: an- Sinn to ai-Hadit^ah 12 farsaBs ;* thence to Bant Tainyau 
7 far . ; and tbenoe to aDMau?ii 7 far. 

7 A village with two running streams. It is one of the halting-places 
for caravans between al-Mausil and Nagibiu. hm ghurdndhbah (p. 95) 
oallB the first station on leaving Namibia Talln-Farashah. 

8 Distances in Ibn Khnrdadhbah between a KM an d 1 and ar-Raqqab:— ■ 
To Balad 7 far. B£‘aimi£k* 6 far. Barqa/id t« far. Adbramah Q/or. Tulln- 
Parashah 5 far. Na$ibm 4 far. Daro 5 far. Safari ft tfe a 7 far . Has "Ain 7 
far. al-Jarud 6 far. #i?n Maslamah 6 far. Bajarwan 7 far. ar-^qah 3 /tfr, 

8 The distance from Tall-A‘far to Bin jar is 7 far. 

10 In the province of ai-Jitwl, in the Rayy district. 

11 From Amid to Mayyafariqm 5 /«n, and thence to Arzan 7 far . 

tt A town of Armenia, on the river Barba*. It is without a Tjrall, but 
has a large, strong fortress. I&kajf&ri, p, 76 k. 
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Uarais one stage ; thence to al-M&'din one stage ; and* ^ 

Badlis one stage* From Amid to Sip inshal 1 on© stage ; Ukanob 
to Tallu-Bfim one stage; thenoe to Jar nan one stage ; thence % 
B&maqra or>e stage; thence to JuJlab one stage; therce to ©>r«. 

Rub a 2 bands ; thenoe to Ilarran, the same; thence to Bajarw^n 
one stage; and thence to ar-Raqqah, half a stage. From &tv 
R&kbah to Qarqlaiya one stage ; and thence to ad~))&liyah, or to 
Bira, 2 one stage- Fk>m Qarqisiya to Madyan s one stage ; ftiad 180 . 
thenoe to as-Sukair one stage. From Amid to Tallu«Haur on© 
stage, thence to Malatln one stage; thence to one stag©; 

thance to Shimshat one stage; thence to aUFaTwaivah one stage 
thence to Hi$n Ziyad* onest^ge; thence to Mala tin 5 one stage ; 
thence to ‘Arqah one stage ; thence to a^-Safsaf one stage,.; thence, 
to ar-Ruminanah one stage ; thence to Samandu 2 stage#; them*© 
to M&rj Qaisariyyah one stage; thence to Anqirali, 6 four long 
stages ; thence to Jasr Sha gh irJ in the Country of Ibnu-1- 
Malati, 3 stages ; thence to al-Niqumudtiyyah* one stage ; thence 
to Mahtbu-l-Malik (the King’s Theatre or Gymnasium),, one 
stage; thence to Harifah one stage; and thence to al-Qustan* 
tic iy yah one stage. The following is another route : — From 
Mayyafariqin to Mii^h 9 4 stages ; thence to Qunb (?) one stage ; ; 
thence to Sinn-Nuhas one stage. The latter station is at the 

1 fbn Khurdadhbib : — Amid to Rhimshal 7 far. T&llo'Jnfr 6 far . 
Jarnun 0 far . Riinmqda 5 far. Judah 7 far. ar-Ruha 4 far. Harran 4 far . 
Tallu-Mahra 4 far. Bajarwim 7 far. ar-Raqqah 3 far. 

* The town of Birtka , which according to the probable conjecture of 
Ritter represents the modern town of ad-Dair, Mitor’s note. 

8 Tn ibn KhurdudJbba h al-b\idain t ’in ] drisi an-Nahrain. Ibn Khur. 
mentions two stations between (^arqisiya and Suk&im-l- ‘Abbas, MS k ism 
which is on the Khabur and is 7 far. distant from ar-Raqqah, and al-Fndain, 
which is also on the Khabur and is 6 far. distant from Makisin and 5 from 
Sukairu-i- ‘Abbas. 

* The town of Kfrartabirt. now called Kharput, 

6 The same as Malafcyah, or Melitene. 

9 The ancient Ancyra, and the modern Angora. 

7 The"Sangarms. # * 

* The ancient Nicomedeia, the capital of Bithynia, on the north- 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Astaoenus, a part of the Propontis. ( Smith II, 

4516 n). According to *Ibn Khurdridhbah, Niootaedia was $0 miles distant 
from Constantinople. 

9 The Mush of our maps, in Armenia. 
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crossing of the roads of QallqalS, Malazkird, 1 and al- 

JQialidat, from which it is distant 2 stages. From al-KhttliiMt 
to Sam&qamush is the same distance; thence to Qaluriiyatu-l- 
*AufI 8 2 stages ; thence to Nafshariyah* 4 stages ; thence 
to the Pass of the Martyrs [^Aqabatu-^-^uhada’], one stage; 
thence to al-Aflag^uniyah* one stagey thence to as-Simishah one 
stage ; thence to Namulisah (?) one stage ; thence to the Capital 
of Ibnu-s-Sawanlti one stage ; thence to ifnsaniyah one stage ; 
* thence to Bahuriyah (?) one stage ; thence to Qatabuli, where a 
body of Muslim troops are stationed, one stage; thence to the 
151 . Capital of Ibnu-l-Malati 2 stages. Here is a house where hospi- 
tality is offered for Muslims. Thence to the Fresh Water Lake 
[al-Bu^airatu-l-yulwah] one stage; and thence to Hisr* Sa‘is, 
one stage.* 

THE PROVINCE OF SYRIA [ASH-SHAM], 

Syria is a splendid country, the Land of prophets, the abode of 
righteous men, the home of the Saints ! 6 It is a centre of attraction 
to the virtuous : and contains the First (Qiblah, 7 the place of the 


1 The Manazjird or Manazkiid of Yaqufc (I V. 748), in Armenia, ft. in 
marked in Keith- Johnston's map of Turkey in Asia, as Melazgerd, Kd. 

5 Yaqtlt, Qaluniyah, IV. 168. « 

6 Neo-Crosareia in Pontus. 

* Paphlagonia, in the north of Asia Minor. 

& Many of the places here cannot be determined, the whole route 
being, as the Editor says, very obscure. 

• Al'Abddl, or the substitutes. Certain righteous persons of whom the 
world is never destitute, when one dies God substituting soother in his place. 
Their number Is seventy, of whom forty reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. 
According to some persona they are so called as the substitutes a nd succes- 
sors of the prophets. They are known to God alone. In a tradition of *Ali 
it is said that the Abdal are all in Syria ; that the Nujabtf, who are TPaZis 
of a rank inferior to the Abdal, are in Egypt \ and that the ‘Jfd’ib are in 
al-‘Irtq, meaning by the last, Companies assembled for wars : or, because cou- 
pled with 1 the Abdal and the Nujabd\ a company of devotees , "'See Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon, under and 

1 Jerusalem. For sixteen months from his first arrival at al-Madlnah, 
Muhammad prayed towards the temple of J ernsalem, when the Qiblah was 
changed to the Ka‘bab. Before that he had no Qiblah in particular See 
Wherry’s Commentary L 340 ff, 
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Resurrection 1 and of the Night Journey,* the Holy Land, and 
many strong frontier posts and cities and sacred hills. There are 
the places to which Abraham emigrated , 3 and also his tomb and 
there also p re the habitations of J ob and his well ; 6 the oratory of 
David and his gate ; 6 the wonders of Solomon and his Cities ; 7 the 

1 The place of final judgment is believed to be a plain on the Mount of 
Olives, near the Church of the Ascension, The plain, in consequence of 
this belief, has received Ihe name of as-Sihirah, in reference to Qur’an lxxix. 
14. See below, p. 172 of Toxt. 

2 The Temple' of Jerusalem, to wkioh Muhammad was transported by 
night from Makkah, and from which he was carried ^.through the seven 
heavens to the presence of God. See Wherry’s notes on the night-journey, 
in Vol. II L of his Commentary, p. $5. 

* Syria as a whole is spoken of as the miJidjar of Ibrahim in a tradition 
of the Prophet, meaning, the country to which he emigrated. The mahdjir 
of Abraham in Syria are the places where he lived during his sojourn 
there. 

* Abraham was buried in Hebron, now called from the name given by the 
Muslims to the patriarch, al -Khalil. The tomb is shewn to this day. 

6 According to an- Nawawi (p. 170) and al-Mas‘iidi (I. 91), Job inhabited 
the country of Haurdii and al-Bathanivvah (Batanaea), between Damascus 
and al-Jablyah. His tomb is very well known, in a village near Nawa, the 
capital of Hauran. There is also at this village a running spring, which is 
said to be the fountain which God discovered for him, and in which he 
bathed and so recovered his former health" and boauty. (Sec Qur’an xxxviii. 
41). Job’s well, however, ia in Ui© outskirts of Jerusalem, near the spring 
of Sulwafi (Siloam). See Text, p. 171. 

6 We read in Mas^udi (I. 109;, that David built a temple for the worship 
of God in Kur Salara, £.e., Jerusalem. “ ThiB temple,” he says, “ is called 
the Oratory (Mihrib) of David, and still exists, 322 of the Hijrah. It is 
the highest building in the city, the Dead Sea and the Jordan being both 
visible from the top ol? it.” The Mihrdb of David is referred to in Qtir’iu 
xxxviii. 20. 

The Gate of David is one of the gates of the Masjidu*l«Aq$I, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1 Yiqiit (IV. 593) describes some of the wonderful things which Solomon 
executed in Baitu-l-Maqdis. He built, he says, the chamber in which was 
the Hanging Chain, which the innocent could reach by the hand, and the 
guilty could not. This, however, was in the time of David, not Solomon. 
(See above 80 note 4). Another wonderful thing of his was a rOom which 
he built and polished like a mirror, and which had the effect of differentia* 
ting between the wicked and the pious, for the pious had their images reflected 
on the wall of the room in white, while the wicked were reflected in black* 
He als‘0 had in a corner of his room an ebony stiok which, although quite 
harmless when touched by any of the children of the prophets, burned the 
hands of all others who touched it. 



batying-ptoco of both Isagw and his mother;* the birth-piftcse o£ 
the Messiah his eracue ;* the village of Saul atid his river ^ 
the place where Goliath was slain, and also his castle ; 4 the well 
df Jeremiah and bis prison ; 6 the place of prayer of Uriah and 
his house f the dome of Muhammad and his gate ; 7 the rook of 

Among tho cites of Solomon, our author mentions Ba‘labakk (Heliopolis) 
and Tadmur (Palmyra). Text, p. 186, f 

1 In Hebron, in the same care where Abraham is buried. Ibn Bafcut^h 
I. 116. 

* In Jerusalem, Bee Ibn Bafcutak X. 124. Jesus speaks in his cradle, 
Qur'an 111. 46. According to Ykqufc (1. 779), the cradle was in Bethlehem. 

t The native place of Saul was Gibeahj, called also Gibeah of Benjamin 
and Gibeah of Saul. It was nigh to Ramah, and on the high road to Nebu- 
las between Jerusalem and Ramah (Smith's D. of G. and R. G. 1. 1001a). No 
Muslim writer gives the name of Saul’s birth-place, although Yaqut states 
(III. 341) that some believe he was frorn Diml&n, in the district of 8h ahra%ur. 

The* river referred to is mi'.l to «;e the Jordan. According to the story 
told lu tho Qur'an (Al. 2*49), when Saul had gone to do battle with the Aina* 
iekites, ho came across a river with his soldiers, and in order to 'try them, be 
allowed them to drink of the river, and took with him only those who lapped 
of the water with their hands, or those who tasted it not. Tho story of ban l 
mio doubt* confounded here with that of Gideon (Judges vii). Comp. 1. 
Samuel xiv. 24*. 

4 Al-Mas‘ud» (1. 108) says that Goliath was killed near Baiaan, in ah 

Ghaur, the tt greas valley of the Jordan. The Castle of Goliath is on a hib 
overhanging the city of ‘Amman, the ft&bbath* Amnion of Scripture. Bw 
Text, p. 175. 

The sconce of the conflict between David and Goliath was the valley of 
Blah, in the tribe of Judah near the country of the Philistines. (1 Bum, 
xvii.). It was Saul who was killed near Baism [Befchsai J, which was u city 
of the Manassitos, but locally situated in the tribe of, Tssachar. The birth- 
place and homo of Goliath was Gath, near Bait Jibrm, or Bait JiLu;L 

t The well of Jeremiah evidently refer* to tha dungeon in the court of 
tho prison into Which he was cast. Comp. Jeremiah xxxviii, 6. Hie prison 
also must refer to tho place where he was shut up in the king Of J udah’s 
house. Ibid, xxxii* 2. 

< In his description of ‘Amman (p. 176), our author mentions ainq$qjf 
the monuments of that city, the tomb of Uriah, over which, he says, a mo8(|lie 
has been built. The reference is certainly to Uriah the Hittite, who was 
killed before the walls of Eabbath* Ammon ; and yet in this passage of ah 
Muq&ddasi, as quoted by Y&qut the word * prophet ’ is added after the name 
of Uriah (III- 730). Tho house of Uriah was, of course, in Jerusalem. 

7 The Dome of Muhammad, called to this day by the name of Qubbatra* 
n-Nabi, is one of the four domes dn the platform in the centre of tM court 
of the Maeiidu-hAq?&* (Text, p. 169), The Gate of Muhammad ie one of 
the gates of the Aq$| mosque, v 1 



Moses ;* the hill of Jesus ? the oratory of -hl^e 

gl'ottiid of John j* the shrines 5 of the prophets ; fttkl villages $0 
Job r and the dwelling-places of Jacob;* the ^Bfejidn-l-Xq^S ; 7 
the Mount of Olives; 8 the city of ‘Akka 9 (Acre) ; the shrine of 
Siddiqa; 10 the sepulchre of Moses ; u the resting-place of Abraham 


* 

1 The rook near which Motes m:4 with al-Khi^ihr (Qur'$n xviii. 62), on 
the coasts of Syria, nea| A ntiooh. See page 50 note 2 of this translation* 

9 On Mount Qasiyim (Osama), near Damascus. The hill is referred to in 
Qur’an xxiiL 62, and a description of it is given by Tbn Bafcutah I. 283. It 
is said that Jesus and the Virgin Mary lived for some time in a small cave 
on this hill, whioh iu the language of the Qur’au was place of quiet and 
security, and watered with running springB.’ According to others, the hill 
re presents Jerusalem. See Kitabu-l-Buldau, p. 93. 

& Within the Masjidu-l-Aqsa ; referred to in Qur’an x\x. 12. 

* In the Glossary the word is given as probably meaning ‘baptismal 


place;’ this meaning can only have been suggested from the word bohig con- 
nected with thoname of John the Baptist, as nothing in the root itself can, by 
any stretch of meaning, be taken to imply 4 baptism unless indeed the idea 
of 1 rubbing * can be so taken. Muslim writers, however, never allude to bap. 
tism under that name. If the word is not a corruption of Jj** in the sense 


of 4 place? of seclusion or retreat j 1 it can only have tbo meaning given to it 
abovo;audthe story of John’s blood bubbling up on the ground, and not 
stopping till seventy thousand men were slain on it, seems to give weight to 
this interpretation. See ai- Kamil of IbRU-l-AtJb.tr 1. 216. Also Wherry’s 




(7o nmenlary. III. 57 n. 

6 Flaooa hallowed by the murtyrdoarro prophet^ 48teL4tMfc>» • 

wi«. mm**,. '* '* * 4 

6 7liSp^rakOCtj#iu AyriM*!* wjth the of . 1 Ad. 

B atfr naii. or al - B u v h e belonged. This village hir 
botweeu Dimttsjbq H a ■& 31 A await 

town of IHLaurau, at^SfS^pwBRs * ^paaseu** ' wffiB® fce 

3° Dair Ayyub, or the Monastery of Job, where he suffered and was 
buried. |||, ; §M: 

Jacob dwelt iu the district of Niibulus [Neapolisg St^^RosmJi m « 

village called Sailun [Shiloh]. Yaqut IV. 311. ^^ hrr t i#iniii . ..l i JP 

7 The Mosque at Jerusalem, which occupies the site of ’ll 

Solomon. It was so called in Qur’an xvii. 1, as the most remote of the 
venerated mosques of Islam. 

P ' s Johal Zmtd, which derives its sacred character from the ascension of our 
^kord. Cbmp. Text, p. 172. • 

9 Acre, the harbour of whioh he describes as one of the marvellous sights 
in the province. See Text , p. 186. 

1° %e Text, p. 188 . 

11 u And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth* 
poor.” {Deut. xxxiv. 6). The district is now called al-Balqa’ 5 and Yiqut 
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and his cemetery ; 1 the city of Ascalon ;* the Spring of Siloam 8 
(Sulwin) ; the quarters of Luqman ;* the Valley of Kan'in f 
and the cities of Lot ; the place of the Gardens ; 6 the mosques 
$£ ‘Umar/ and ‘Usman’s endowment ; 8 the gate named by the 
two men , 9 and the hall in which the two suitors appeared ; 10 
the wall 11 between torment (hell) and pardon (heaven), and the 

, f 

(III. 210) places the grave on a mountain near Saihan, a village in the suburbs 
of Ma’ab. 

I It is on a small frill, at a distance of three miles from Hebron. It is said 
that Abraham slept there on seeing the cities of Lot in mid-air. See Text, 
p. 178. In the resting-place of Abraham frnere is probably an allusion to Gen, 
xv. 12, u And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram.** 

* According to Yaqut (III. 674), the excellences of ‘Asqalan, which is 
spoken of as the Bride of Syria, are adverted to in the traditions of th© 
Prophet.' Ibn Bafcutah (1, 126) describes the celebrated mausoleum of Asoalon, 
where the head of al- Husain was interred before it was removed to Cairo. 

8 The Pool of Siloam, which is mentioned in the New Testament (St. John > 
ix. 7, &c # ), Yaqut (III. 125), says that people use its water as a means for 
obtaining blessings and for cures. 

* Luqmmi the Sage, generally thought to be the same person as /Bsop of 
the Greeks. H« is referred to in Qur’an xxxi. 11. Accordikg to Yaqut (III. 
512), the grave of Luqman lies to the cast of the si?a of Tiberias. 

t> Palestine, the Lund of Canaatf ; the valley appears to be the Ghaur, or 
Jordan Valley ; as at page 161 of the text tho author describes Tiberias as th© 
chief city of the valley of Kan’an. * 

* This refers to the tradition that Paradise will be conducted to Jerusalem 

on the Resurrection day, with pageantry and festive parade. &ee Kit&buJ* 
Buldan , p. 94. ^. (V h ' 

n It was the policy of ‘ Onwirto erect a mosque wherever there was a 
church of the Christians (Yaqut I. 779); hence, many Inosques to Syria bear 
his name. The great mosque of Jerusalem is, to this day, known as th© 
mosque of ‘ Umar. 

8 These were large gardens below the village of Siloam, in the environs of 
Jerusalem. They were given in bequest by the Caliph * Ui&mln ibn 4 Afl9Mi 
for the poor of tho city. See Text, p. 171. These gardens are probably 
identical with the king's garden in Nehemiah (in. 15). 

Q The reference is to Qur’an v. 26, M Enter in upon them by the gateA\jMTSb,e 
two men t£re said to be Caleb and Joshua, and the gate that of Jericho, ?§]$M 
Ka shsh df, in loco. * v 

10 In the story of Uriah. See Qur’an xxxyjii. 20. These men were tWo 
angels who pretended to appeal to David in order to convince Klim of his siii 
in the matter of Uriah’s wife. Itodwell’s Koran , p. 120. 

U (Jn the judgment-day. See Qur’an Ivii. 23, 
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Near Place ; 1 the gasred shrine atBaisin ; s the noble and glorious 

gate of Hit tab ; 3 the gate of the Trumpet 4 (a^-Sftr) ; the place 

of al-Yaqin ; 5 the tombs of both Mary and Rachel ; 6 the place of 

meeting^ the two seas $ the dividing-place of the two worlds ; 8 

the Gate of the Shecbina , 9 and the Dome of the dhain ; 10 the 

final station of the Ka'bah as well as other holy plades without 

mmber, and conspicuous excellences; with fruits and general 

ileuty and trees and abundant water. The country indeed is of 

advantage both for this world and the nei t ; for her© the heart 

* 

l The Sacred Rook in the Temple of Jerusalem, from%hich the Archangel 
Israfil will sound the trumpet at ihg day of Resurrection. The allusion is to 
Qur’an 1. 40: “ And listen for the day when tho crier shall cry from a near 
place,” i.c.y a place from which all men may hoar. See Nawadiru-l-Qalyufyi, 

p. 228 . 

* Baisan is connected with the tradition of al-Jamimh, the beast who 
shall spy ont and bring news to Antichrist. According to Yaqufc (I. 788), 
there is at Baisiin a spring called f Ainu-l-Fulus which is said to be of Paradise. 
The spring is somewhat saltish. The shrine, however, is probably connected 
with the popular belief that Baisun is the tongue of the earth. 

* The gate of forgiveness, referring to Qur’an ii. 55 • it is in the northern 
wall of the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 

* One of the gates under the Dome of the Rock, to the north. It is now 
called Bftbu-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. m 

4 At three miles from Hebron there is a small hill from which it is said 
Abraliam^v iewed the destruction of the cities of Lot. A mosque wag built 
there called Masjidul-Yaqm , from the circumstance of Abraham exclaiming 
when he saw the cities in mid-air, Ifddha. huwa-l+Haqqud-Yaqm” This is 
the certain truth. See Text, p. 173. 

* The reputed tomb of the Virgin is in a subterranean church close to the 

Garden of Gethsemane , in the bed of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Smith’s D. of 
G . & R. Geog. II. 28b). Rachel’s grave lies at a little distance from Bethlehem, 
which is six miles south of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxxv. 19. . 

7 Qur’in xviii, 59. The commentators say these two seas were the medi- 
terranean and the Persian. See, howevor, the author’s own opinion on this 
point, at page 30 of this translation 

3' Unerring to Qur’iin lrii. 13. 

BSbu-s-Sakinah, in the M.as}idud* A.qna. The Shechina, by which is under- 
slood the cfcvine presence or glory , which used to appear on the ark, qnd alluded 
^prifeQnriin ii. 248. 

^ Qttbbatu-s-Silsilah, one of the four domes on the platform of the court of 
the Aqsa mosque, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Rook. A des- 
cription of the chain will be found on page 80 of this translation. 

u T ta Ka'bah will be removed on the day of Janm^p. 

KitdbU'bBulddn, p. 94. 
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soffont, and' body really bends is worship. Again, Afeefe is 
Bamascua, the garden of th$ jjppld ! and Sug^ar , 1 * the lesaa* 
Basrab as also beautiful Ra^la§/^Mth its fine white bread ; and 
holy Iliya (Jerusalem), where Isardship is unknown; and $ira$, 
renowned for cheap living and good air. The vine- clad mountain* 
152 . of Bu$ra, too, should not be forgotten ;*nor Tiberias, so renowned 
for its crops and its villages Besides, the sea stretches along t& 
^border of this province, carrying thereto continuously objects of* 
commerce. The Sea of China also touches it on its furthest side.® 
Plains and mountains are there, also, and low valleys and other 
natural phenomena; while the desert lies on its outskirts, forming 
the roadway from it to Talma ’. 3 * * & * * * * Quarries of marble also occur, 
and drugs for the composition of every medicine. The country is 
inhabited by many men of wealth and merchants and elegant 
people, as well as law doctors, scribes, artisans and physicians. 
But the people ^ive ever in terror of the Greeks, who have driven 
Ta&ay ivom. their homes, and have devastated the outlying districts 
4tnd ruined the frontier towns. Nor are the Syrians the equals 
of the Persians in either science, religion, or intelligence ; some 
have become apostates, while others are paying tribute. They set 
obedience to created man before obedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
The populace, too, is ignorant and seditious, and the Syrian people 
show neither zeal for holy war, nor resentment against enemies. 

According to some writers, ash- Sham dorives its name |pm its 
position on the left pf the Ka‘bah. Others say it was so called 
because in journeying thither the original settlers had to take the 
direction of the left . 11 Others, again, derive the name from cortain 

I The Zoar of lien* xtx, *M, <*; small town at the smfiWrn trad of the Dead 

Sea. It Is described at page 178 of' the tenet a# a pfw** of 

merce, a Basrah on a smaller scale. 

i By the sea of China, the author understands .'bo Indian Ocean, in its 
wider sense, including the Bed Sea an&'ihn Persian (half Syria is connected 
with this ocean by the Gulf of JJkaba, the eastern gulf of the k©d Sctty" at the 
head of which the town of Ailfth : or Mn*h) k Ailah is pro, 

perlv a town of Arabia Pclwtea; but our antfenr fncdi&p* it far Jhe towns o|..„ 
Syria* a® being one of the ports of tydMiftn. _ , * , 

& Between Syria and al-ljnj&ss. V ; * 

* Left of the track of the Sun, the face ahrayt b0% directed towards the 

Bast. Comp. Has^di III. 140* 0* the name *^*0$*% the left hand, w4s first 

applied to ifeta by thr the in contradistinction to 

ahltmmh tie# rigil htflfcd, being situated to their left and 

right respectively. 



spots, m&i white aixd black, which are ftbe found in it, and tt&idlk’ 1 
jure likened to the moles on tbe^htt|p||i body (gfeftmftt.) 1 The in- • 
habitants of a!*‘Iraq call aHttft country beyond the Euphrates 
ash* Shim ; and iu this less res trialed sense the name is used toy 
Jlu|amrnad i bn u-1- Hasan * in bis works, But in point of fact, of 
allthe irans- Euphrates country, the district of Qinnasrm alone 
forms part of ash -Sham. All the rest is the Arabian Desert, 
ash - Sh am itself ly&ug beyond this desert. Muhammad uses 
the name for the sake of simplicity, and in accordance with the 
common conventional usage, just as it is customary to call 
IQjtirasan, al-Mashriq (the East), while in |*oint of fact the 
East is the country beyond this. Properly speaking, ash -Sham 
is the name for that portion of the country which lies directly 
opposite to al- Yaman, and from which it is divided by the 
district of al-Hija/. Were any to say, ‘We do not see why the 
extremity of the desert as far as the limits of al-TrSq, should 
not bo reckoned as part of Syria ; so as to coincide With the 
learned of al-Traq/ wo answer that we have divided the provinces 
according to nature, and so defined their boundaries ; we must not, 
therefore, assign to one province what belongs to another. And 
if any further say, ‘ How do you know that it did not form part 
of it in ancient times ? ’ we would reply, * Both doctors of law and 
geographers are agreed that this ^debatable tract belongs to tjbe 
Peninsula of the Arabs. Therefore, to any one who would assign 
it to iS^ria, except in a loose and general way, we should be able 
to say, 1 The boundaries of Syria are ar we have drawn them. To 
these boundaries you add a tract about which there is dispute ; and 
it is on those who make the addition that the burden of proof lies/ 

We have omitted all description of Tarases s end its district, 
inasmuch as it is now in the possession of the Greeks. It is in 
Tarasiis that the Cave 4 is situated, for there is tin# tomb of 1 

l Abu-i-Fida’ (II. 2) lends his authority to this opinion, and says that/ft'\ 
fact tracts of aftthree colors are to he found in Syria. 

S ThecolebruW Hanafite doctor (A.H. 135-189). 

, 8 Tarsus was taken from the Arabs in A.H. 354, A.D, 965, by the emperor 
Nicephorus, but was soon after again restored to them. Bee Smith’s Diet, of, 
0. and B. rfeog. 1 1 . 1 106a. 

4 Tlft'Jpave of the Seven Sleepers, whose story founded on Christian ttudh 
tion ft plated in Chap, xviii. of the Q.ur an, verses 8-22. The city was 
Ephesus, but some commentators suppose ft|; was Tarsus. JJp Wherry** 
CommStiury III, 82 note on verse 18. , "% ; 

32 , 
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Daqyaniis (Deciauus). 1 * * There is a hill iu the country-side, on which, 
is a mosque said to be built over the Cave. Mujahid ibn Yazid 
gives the following account of a visit to the Cave.* He says, “ I 
went forth with l£balid al-Baridi, s at the time that he was sent 
on an einbtfssy to the Roman emperor f 4 in the year 102 of the 
Hijrah. We were the only Muslims on that journey. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ‘Ammuriyali, 5 
and thence, in the course of four nights, we reached al-Ladhiqiv- 
yatu-l-Mubtariqah. 6 From thence we came on to al-Hawiyyah 
[the Ravine], a deep hollow in the mountain, where it was told 
us were some corpses of whose identity nothing is known, but there 
.were guards over them. And the people caused us to enter a 
subterranean passage about fifty cubits long and two broad ; we bad 
lamps with us and behold, in the middle of this tunnel was au 
iron door, it being a hiding-place for their families when attacked 
by the Arabs. It was a waste of great extent, in the midst of 
which was a pool of water, about fifteen cubits across. The sky 
was visible from here. The cavern from this place entered the 
interior of the mountain, and we were conducted to a spot right 
under al-Hawiyyah, where was a chamber some twenty cubits 
long. In this chamber were thirteen men, lying on their backs, 
each having on a cloak — I cannot say whether of wool or of hair, 
but it was gray in colour— and a dust-coloured vestment, which 
crackled under the touch like parchment. These vestments, 

l It was to escape the rage of Decius (A.D. 249-251), that the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus hid themselves in the cave. The majority of Arab 
writers, however, call their persecutor Deciauus. 

8 The authorities for this narrative are : — The jurisprudent Abu ‘Abdi-lluh 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Bukhnri ; Abu Talib al-TamSm ; a) -Hasan ibn 
Tab j a * bis father j Muhammad ibn Sahi al-Khuraeam : Mis ha in ibn Muham- 
mad.; Majahid ibn Yarid. 

8 AUBarkli means the 4 master of the post-horse establishment,’ or * a 
royal messenger * or ‘courier/ 

4 In his translation of al-Muqaddasi’s chapters on Syria it>r the Palestine 

Pilgrims’ Text Society, Mr. Gny he Strange has mistaken the word a£- 
Fighiyah, which is an appellation for the emperor of the Greeks (see Lane), 
:or the name of a valley between Makkah and Yanbu*. 

6 Amonurn. * 

® Laodioeia Cornbusta, the modern Ladik . The town received its surname 
probably from having been at one time destroyed by fire. But as it has this 
surname as early as the time of Strabo (see Smith’s Diet . XL U2a), there m no 
ground for Le Strange’s translation * lately destroyed by fire;’ * 
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.which were fringed, covered their faces and the whole of their 
bodies. Some o£ the dead men wore boots up to the middle of the 
leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes ; everything sheming 
perfectly new. On uncovering the face of one of them, I perceived 
that the hair of his head and of his beard has remained unchanged, 
and that the skin of his face was shining, the blood appearing 
in his cheeks, as though these men had laid themselves down but 
a moment before, t Indeed, their limbs were as supple as the 
limbs of living men. They were still in their youth, except 
certain of them who had white hair here ttnd there. We also 
discovered that one of them had had his h^d cut off, and in- 
quiring of the people on the matter, they answered, saying, “ The 
Arabs having once prevailed over us, they took possession of 
al-IIavKyyah. We told them the story of these mqf^lput aw they 
would not believe ns, one of them struck off the head of this one.’’ 

The men of al-IIawiyyah also told us that each year on the 
anniversary of a feast held in their honour, 1 they assemble together 154* 
and raising them one by one, they cause them to stand upright, 

Then they wipe them, and shako the dust off their clothes, and 
arrange their garments, without ever having a fall or tottering ; 
then they lay them upon the ground. They also said that they 
pare their nails three times in the year, for their nails continue 
to grow. Then we inquired concerning their history and their 
origin, but the people replied that they knew nothing about the 
matter, w only adding, ‘We call them prophets/” Mujahid and 
IQialid give it as their opinion that these men might be the 
‘ men of the cave ;* but Clod knows best. A 

On the next page will be found the figure or map of the pro* 
vince. 

We have divided this province into six districts. The first, 
reckoning from near the province of Aqur (Mesopotamia), is Qin- 
nasriu ; next Him? (Emesa) ; then Dimashq (Damascus),* al- 
Urdunn (the Jordan); Filastin (Palestine); and lastly, a§h. 
Sharat.* 1. The District of Qinnasrln. Its capital is IJalab 
(Aleppo), and among its cities are Anfcakiyah (Antioch), Balm; 

1 The commemoration of fcho Seven Sleepers of Kphesns takes place on the. 

5th of Tishrln I. (October), the first month in the ecclesiastical year. Sm 
AlbirunVs Chronology, p. 285, 

• * The district of ash-jlharat corresponds to the ancient Idum®a (Smith’* 

Did, % G, and B, Geog, XI. 146). 
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ft«-Savfaidiyjab 1 Sunmisat * Maubij , 8 at-TinaM 

Qinn&snti, Mar‘ash , 6 Tskanriarfumh, Lajjun , 7 Eafatnyyah,* Jusi* 
yal ^, 9 Siaizar/* Wadi Buknan , 18 M^armtu-tt-Nu^n&n , 18 

t The .port of Antioch, marked in K. Johnston’s Map of Turkey in Asia F e. 
Yiiqfit (I. 88*6) writes, Anl.fikiyah, which is about 2 farsakhs distant from the 
S©a, has a harbour in a little town called as-Spwaidiyyah, where the ships of 
the Franks cast anchor, and from which they carry their effects on horses 
and mules to Anfcakiyah. According to he Strange, i| ini probably identical 
with the St, Simeon' u Harbour of the Crusades. The ruins of Seleuceia 
Pieria, the ancient port of Antioch, are not far distant from the modern port . 
The Orontes discharges itself into the sea at Suwaidiyyah. 

* The ancient Samosata, on the river Euphrates. The modern town is 
about 40 miles south of the cataracts of the Euphrates, where it passes Mount 
Taurus. Smith’s Diet. 11. 001a. SumaisHfc is marked in K. J.’s map H e. 

» The ancient Hierapolis, situated on the high road from Anfrioch to 
Mesopotamia, 2t Roman miles to the W. of the Euphrates, 2^ day’s journey 
from Aleppo, and 5 day's from Antioch. The modern name of the town is 
Kara Bambuche, or Buytik Munbedj, Smith’s Diet. I. 1064. 

4 The ancient Eaiaq a small place on the gulf of Tssus, now the gulf of 
Ukmderun, on the Syrian coast . It is 2 farsakfix distant from Iskandarunah, 
to the north of it, and is marked in K. J.’s Map as Bay as. 

b A port on the gulf of Ukcndcrmi, between Bayyiis and al-Ma??i?a?i 
(Mopwuostia). Tt was from this port that ships laden with timber for Egypt 
and other parts of Syria set sail. It is probable that it Occupied the site 
of the ancient Issue, on or near the head of the gulf. 

» The Marash of the maps, supposed to be the ancient German icia. 

7 Lajjun, Rafaniyyah, Jugiyah, Haraat, Shaizar and W5dl Butman are on 

p. 54 of the text, given as belonging to the district of IJim?. »* 

8 A/ maritime town of Syria, near Tripoli. See Smith’s Diet. (II. 692a), 
and Yiiqut (II. 796). Among the districts of IJim?, I bn Kh urdi dh bah moo > 
iltyne a Rafaniyyah, which he joins with . Tadmur (Palmyra). Yaqut calls this 
Rafaniyyah, Rafaniyyah of Tadmur (TI. 796). 

® At 16 miles from Him?, to the south of it. * 

10 The Epiphaneia of the Greeks, delightfully situated on vhe western bank 
of the O routes, to the north of Him?. It is supposed Lo be identical with the 
ancient Hamath, Bee Smith I. 841b and Abu !-F:dV II. 40. 

D Now called QaTa^gbaizar, marked In the maps m Sejar, on the left bank 
of the Orontes, bet#|qn fjtamrit and Famiyah (Apameia), and at 16 miles from 
the latter. It is the ancient Larissa. See Smith XI. 128. 

1® Yaqut (I. 664j describes Bufcmln as a valley between Man hi j and IJalab, 
at a short day’s march from either place, interspersed with running streams 
and numerous villages, of which the largest is called Buz a ‘ah. 

18 A considerable town in the district of Him?, between Halab and JEJamai 
(Yaqut IV. 675). Its name often appears as al-Ma'arrah, It is the ancient 
Arm, 20 miles S. of Ohalcis, or Qinnagrm. It is also known as Dh Stu«l- 
Qa$rain. Ad-Dimashqi, 205. 



Kft*arrafc-Qiimagrin. 1 2, The District of Hitn$ 

'Us capital bears the same oarae. Among its cities are ; SalaimyV 
yah,* Tadtnur (Palmyra), al-K&unasjirah/ Kafftb-tfcb,* 
al»Lftdkiqivyah 6 Jabalah, 6 An tarsus,^ Bulnny&s, • $>91111- 

l-Hawabl. 9 3 . The District of Dimasjiq (Daraaicus), Its 
capital is of the same name. Its^ities are ; Baniyas, §aidi 
(Sidon), Bairut, Atrabulus (Tripoli), Arqah. The territory of 
al Biqa‘. ,G Chief Oity, Ba‘labakk (Heliopolis); towns, Kaiuid^ 


1 Often called Ma'arxat-Ma^nn, a small town in the m ighbourhoou oi Aleppo* 
ttfc a distance of 15 miles from it, Yaqut IV. 574 

* Written in Yaqut (III. 123), Salamyalw It is the ancient Salaminit^ox* 

Salamias (Smith IT. 876), situated on the border of the desert, but fertil$4fi<l 
abounding in water and trees. It is 24 miles distant from Hints. * 

8 The town of Kh unisirah is the chief p! ice in the district of al-Afyftf?, a 
large, well-known tract of country to the south-east of Aleppo. Yaqut (II, 478) 
places it ever against Qinnasrin, near the confines oi the desert. 

* Abu-1- Fida’ (H. 41) describes Kafarfciib as a small town, where there is 

little water. M 1m, however, the chief administrative place of the locality. 
It is situated on the road from Ma'arrah to Shaizar, at a distance of 12 miles 
from either place, • 

6 Laodiceia ad Mare, formerly one of the most important towns on the 

Syrian coast. The modern city still shows traces of its former importance. 
Its port is bettrfr sheltered than any on the coast. Smith II, 1236. It is 
45 miles distant from Antioch. * 

A maritime city of Syria, south of al-Ladhiqiyyah. The Jebleh of th© 
map*. 

7 Inoon-ectly for Antarfcus, the ancient Antaradus* and the modern Tartu 8. 
It is situated at the northern extremity of Fhnemicia, over against 5 he wand 
of Aradus, now called Ruad . Tartu s is now a mean village of about three 
hundred inhabitants. Smith 1. 1886, 

8 Bulnayas, was a town. on the sea coast, situated 24 miles to the north of 
Antartus. near the fortress of Marqab. The river Banian flowed on the S. and 
W. of it. It is now utterly deserted. The city is mentioned by the Crus ail ore 
under the name of Fa lama, and its Greek name was BaIa$fcC&. Smith 
I. 3726, 

* According to al-Idrisi, it is 15 miles to the south of Antaeus, 

10 Al-Biqn' is now the name of the valley between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, from Zahleh southward. Th© remainder of th© Biqa £ , from the 
village of Zahleh northward, takes its name from Baalbek* which lies in this 
plain. Al-Biqa 1 is the Coelesyria of classical writers. Smith p, IQfl** 
Yaqut (I. 699) describes al-Biqa ( as a large plain between Ba‘labakk, j$im# 
and Dimashq, where there are many villages and abundant watery 

u Formerly th© capital of al-Biqa\ Addlmmshqi (p, 109) places it at 
foot of, Lebanon. It is also called Kimidu-l-Lauz (of the Almond). 
Abu-l-FidS* II. 27 note I. 
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‘Ai’jam&gJii 1 * * and az-Zabadam. s The District o! Damascus 
includes six territories : ftl-Ghutah, Hauran, al-Batji&myy^h, 
al-Jaiflan, al-Biqa 4 , and al-Hulah. s 4. The District of 
al-Urdunn (the Jordan). Its capital is Tabariyyah (Tiberias). 
Among itS towns are : Qadas, Sur (Tyre), ‘Akka (Acre), 
Kabul, Baisan, Adhri'at. 5. The District of Filastin 
i^at^pllie). fti capital is ar-Ramlah. Its towns : Baitu-l-Maqdis 
155 . ^Jerusalem), Bait-Jibrll, Qhazzah (Gaza)f Maimas, ’‘Asqalan 
* (Ascalon), Yafah (Joppa), Arsuf, Qaisariyyah (Caesarea), 
N&balua, Ariha (Jericho), ‘Amman. 6. The District of asfc-Sljarat. 
We have reckoned ^n g har as the capital of this District. Its chief 
towns are : Ma’ab (Moab), Mu { an, 4 Tabiik, A<Uiruh, Wailah, 


Madyan. 

Jft is to be remarked that there are villages in this province, 
lftjtygpr and mm* considerable than many of the fchief towns in the 
Arabian Peninsula^ such as Darayya-, 6 Bait-Lihy&, 6 Kafar- 
mM&m and Kafar-aabii. But they Imp the characteristics of 
’ village^ mtl are*N|ckono& as -*xbBr>ractice, as we have said 
befonn, being taa^'tspaa usage. 

Halab 7 (A1 |^k>) ia tiptoe mty/jWtghtful and well-fortified. The 

i It is Arjamfi# i|^p5qut, who places it in' the BiqiV of Ba‘labakk (til. 
637). Ahu-l-Ficla’ (IT.'pItays it is 12 miles distant from Ba‘labakk, and is 
on the road from this town to Bairut. 

8 Az-Zabadtm is a pleasant town situated on the banks of the BoradS, the 
river of Damascus. It is 18 miles distant from Ba‘labakk, and "the same 
distance from Damascus. 

R AbOhitfah is the district, in the midst of which Damascus is situated. 
The whole district is covered with gardens, and watered by numerous streams. 
It h celebrated by the Arabian pouts as the terrestrial Paradise. Smith 
I, 7#, and Viqiit III. 885. Hauran (Auranitis) is the great desert 

tract south of '||{|p4r::us. M-BafeJ^nrfynh is the District of Bafcanma, situated 
between al-JauI«n or Gauiamtis and Hauran. Gaulaniiis extended from the 
sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. Al-Biqa*, as already mentioned, 
is the valley between the Lebanon and Anti -Lebanon. A l-IJulah, or Ard-el - 
m*KM Tegion round the small lake now called Bahr-el-Kuleh, “the 
om ” of *|M«S|»tnre. 

order of the desert ; the Maan of the maps. 

1 the Qhiituh of Dimashq, at three miles fi*>m the city 
t6'%H|*fWd^rA b u4-Fi d a’ H. 28 note 3. 

R AiS&er well-known village in the Ghat ; ah. placed by Ibn Bafufcah (I. 237) 
Orast of Damascus. 

1 The modern representative of Chaleb or Chalybon, to which S$ieucus 
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inhabitants atv chai'ifcolerii&ed by a certain elegance of manner#, 
afid are ri«h audited? The houses are built of stone, and the 
city is flouncing. In the, midst of it rises a strong and spacion# 
citadel, which own water supply, and where the royal 

treasures :*:e kept. Tb** g^eat mosque stands in the town. The 
inhabitants drink the water of the Quwaiq 1 river, which enters the 
town to the Palace of Saifu'd-Daulah* through andiron grating. 
The city is not lap£e> but it is the seat of government. It has 
seven gates;® the gate of Hime, the gate of ar-Raqqah, the gate of 
Qinnasnn, the gate of the Jews, the gate of al-*Iraq, the gate of 
the Melon- market (Bab Jlfcri-1- Bi fctlkJi) and the gate of Anta- 
kiyah. The gate of the Forty (Babu4-Arba‘m) is now closed, 
Balis 5 is hi touted in the angle df the boundary towards ar-Baqqaln 
It is a Horvishinjf town. Qinnasrin 6 has been denuded of most of 

Nicator gave fcfe* naibe of Bercea. Ifc was conquer^! by the Ar®|wi under 
Abu ‘Ubaijdah, AgSK O&S. In A. II. 333 (A.D. 944-5), Halab became the 
capital of .B«ifu-dd)aiiIriii fbn IJamdun, and continued in the possession of 
his family fox abornt seventy ^ears. V - ^ 

I In all probability the ancient Chains. It takes its rise from two source* 
in the high grounds, of ‘Aintab. (Smith I. 602a). According to Yfiqfit 
( IV. 206), it is,, .42 miles Jong^tk^m its source to the place where it is lost in 
the it - - -[ f b JfNflfcl * Qinnasrin. The Quwaiq almost dries up in summer. 

* SaiTu^^pKn»'the great, prince of the race of II am d fin, was born in A.H. 
303 (A.D. and died at Aleppo A.H, 356, after a successful reign of about 
24 years. Hs distinguished himself greatly in his numerous campaigns 
against the Greeks. For life, consult Ibn Khallikan II. 334. 

« The names of the gates in Yiqut (II. 310) are as follows : the gate of 
the Forty, the gate of the Jews, — which was restored by al-Maliku dh- 
Phahir and its name e flanged to Babu-n-Na^r or the gate of Victory— the 
gate of the Garden* (IUW-1- Jinan), the gate of Antlkiyah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of ah'Xraq, and the Secret Gate (Babu-s-Sirr). 

4 This k probably a counterpart of the Daru-I-Bitfi kk of Baghdad, which 
was a market tor traits of all kinds, although known as the water- melon 
market. Be* Vuqut 1 1. 517# 

6 The ancient town of Barbarissus, by the Euphrates. Balis was situated 
on the confines of Syria and Arabia, in the angle formed by the Euphrates 
and the common boundary of the two provinces. This is apparently what 
the author mean* by ra’*u4~fyadd, the head of the boundary. At the time of 
Yaqut, BIlif was 4 miles away from the Euphrates, the river having gradually 
receded towards the east. . „ ’ 

6 Qinnasrin lias beenidentified with the ancient Chalcis, which was situated 
53 Homan miles from Antioch and 18 M.F. from Bercea. The modern 
town is about 12 English miles from Aleppo. Qinnasrin was formerly the 
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its inhabitants. The Prophet is reported to bare said, “ Almighty 
God spake to me in rerelation, ‘ Whichever of these three thoii 
repairoet to it shall be the abode of thy flight— al*Madluah, al- 
Bafrrain, or Qinnasrin,” j Now if any one should ask of me * Why 
have you reckoned Halab, as the capital of the district, when here 
is a town bearing the very same name ? * I reply, 4 1 have stated 
before that the capitals of districts are like unto captains and the 
towns like soldiers ; and so it would not b8 fitting to make lordly 
Halab, which is the seat of government and of all state offices, or 
Anfcakiyah with all its excellence, or Balls in its flourishing state — 
subordinate towns to a small aud ruined city. Were he to say, 
4 Why then have you not done the same in the case of §htraz P for, 
according to this rule, I^takhr and its towns should- be reckoned 
as belonging to Shiraz : we reply, As there are many fcownsoin the 
district of Ifftakhr. situated at some distance from Istahhr itself, we 
have deemed it expedient to act in the way we did. In the 
science of geography, the rule is not unfrequently sacrificed 
to expediency even as is the case in questions affecting the 
Muk&Ub (covenanted slave). 3 Do you not see how the post- 
ponement of payments by reason of the Nairuz s or the 
Mihraj&n£ is held to be irregular in all the ordinances 


chief city in the district, but it began to lose ground as Aleppo rose into 
importance, and finally dwindled into an insignificant village. 

I The authorities for tin* tmdiliun are : — the worthy Shaikh Abu Sa'id 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad [ibn Jibra’il al»Jurij an-Naisabiirj ; Abu JUki 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Khuzaimah [an-Naisaburi al-Hdfidh, A, U . 223-3X1, 
Abu-l wdhzmin II. 221] : Abu ‘Arnmar [al-Husain] ibn Buraijsb al-Marwazi, 
i.e., of Marw [died A.H, 244, Abud-mah, I. 751] \ al-Fadfil Abu (road Ibn) Mush 
[aeh-ghaibam, d. 192, cf. Yaqut 11. 570] ; [Abu-bMuihavyab] ‘Isa ibn Ubaid 
[ibn Abi ‘Ubaid ah Kindi ad- Darwf<zaqt, Yaqut II. 570J j ghailin ibn ‘Abdi- 
Hah ab‘ Amiri ; Abu Zuriah ; 4 Amr ibn Jarir, This is Jarir ibn ‘Abdidlah 
al-Bajali, referred to at page 190 note 3 ot this translation. 

8 See Hamilton’s Kiddy ah III. 376 et #eq ; and comp Text, p. 32 (page 47 
of this translation). 

8 The Nairuz or Nauruz is New year’s day; Which according to the Persian 
calendar falls on the day on which the sun enters Arios, initiating a week of 
festivities which terminates with the NauruzA-buzurg, the sixth day after the 
vernal equinox. 

* The autumnal equinox, which is celebrated as a few si -day by the Persians, 
For an account of the Nairuz and the Mibiajan, see Albirimis Chronology, 
pp. 1-99 and 207. 
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of law, ia tbe case of Kitttbat 1 by way of ettfe 

pediency^^^ffi. 

^itns There is no larger city than this in all Syria* 

There on a hill commanding the city, which is seen 

from of the drinking-water is obtained from rainfall 

but ther« river, 8 When the Muslims conquered this 

place the Church and turned the half of it into a 

mosque/- SJear ih\$ mosque, in f lie market-place, there is a 
dome ou4ltfeapi>& of which is the figure of a man in brass, stand- 
ing upon 4 jffcb which turns to the foqr winds. 4 * About this figure 
they relare'loauty absurd stories* This town has greatly declined, 
and is sinking into decay. The men of l~lim§ are noted for 

their foo]$jPpfte8. ' The other tdwns of the district are all in a state 
of parthbi^a^y. Prices are everywhere moderate, and such of the 
towns as arihsm ttw coast are well-fortified. Tadmur (I^imyra) 
is likewise in a state of decay. T t is one of the cities of Solomon, 
the son of Da? id, built like a throne 5 (above the plain). It is 
situated near the desert 6 and is a spacious and pleasant city. 

1 In a contract of tetabat , the ransom is generally stipulated to be paid by 
the nlave in separate qitsis , or lots, at appointed times. A mukdtib failing in 
his payments, tiny it ho appear on enquiry to be solvent, be indulged with a 
short delay Otherwise tbe master may require the magistrate to pass a 
decree of I,. ability, and so dissolve the contract of kiidbat . From the text; it 
appears tluW if payments fall due on the Nairuz or the Mihrajdn feast-days, 
they may hv deferred without any injury to the slave. 

* This in the Oruutos, which waters the gardens of Him? about a mile and 
a half to the wdsi of the town. Smith II. 10716. 

8 Him§ u&piuuated to the Muslims under Abu ‘ LJbaidah iu A.H. 15 ( A.D. 636). 
Under the terms of capitulation, one quarter of St. John’s Church in that city 
was to be giv on* over to fho Muslims to bo converted into a mosque See al» 
Biladhuri, p. t|$f. „ 1 p' 

* Yaqiit ( Ij the figure as follows ; One of the wonders of 

Hims is a of the mosque, nearer the Church, standing on a 

white stojj^. KMlgPthc upper part like that of a man, and the lower like 

a Bcorpioj^^f ,you^ajke a piece of the clay of the soil, and press it on that 
figure, it van nerve as a cure against the bite of scorpions, namely, by the 
person bitten disitoiving it in water and drinking it. cf. Text, p. 186. 

6 This to - refer to the situation of Palmyra under a ridge of hills 

towards the W., and a little above tho level of an extonsive plain,” Smith 
II. 536a. 

4 Tadmar ia sit'uAhrtd in a pleasant and fruitful oasis of the great Syrian, 
desert fSmithj* 

.33 
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Dimagiq ( Damascus) 1 is the chief town - of Syria, and the royal 
residence aider the House of Umayyah, There their palace# an4 
their * monuments are to be seen to this day.® ^The house# of 
Damascus are built of wood and mud-bricked The city is com- 
manded by a mud fortress, which was erecte<| during my stay 
there. Most of the markets are covered with roofs, and among 
197* them th$fce is a line open one, which runs through the length of 
the town/* The city hi intersected by numerctas streams, and large 
clumps of trees encompass it on all sides. Fruits abound, and 
prices of commodities >*,-# moderate. Snow is also found, and 
■ things of qpiite opposite natures. Nowhere else will be seen such 
magnificent hot. bath#, nor such beautiful fountains. The people, too, 
are noted |or their gwS judgment. Among the gates o&iha city 6 

1 Thin r.wk^i city, now called B»h-Sham s is situated at the 

distance of two joimw> or about 60 miles from the coast of the 

Mediterranean, not far fr or,\ the eastern base of the range of An till banns, 
and at the western extremity of the great desert of El -Hawaii, Smith I. 
*740, This city in the miust of gardens, occupies a aiu; of singular beauty, 
si d has been celebrated by the Arabian poets as the terrestrial Paradise. 
The capita! uiy uf Syria, both in ancient an) modern times, it became 
^taring the reign m‘ the U mm ay y tides, the capital of the whole Muhammadan 
empire* The rule of this dynasty lasted from A.H. 40-132, A.D. 661-750, 
a period of nearly ninety years. 

2 The caliphs of the House of Umayyah adorned their capital with many 

splendid buildings, principal among which was the groat niosqn§. Justice 
Ame or AH in hie Short History of the Saracens , describes the buildings of 
Damascus in the following terms. “Under the Ommoyades, He says. 
Damascus bpeame one of the most beautiful cities of the world, and the 
Metropolis bf the Islamic empire. They adorned il with magnificent budd- 
ings, fountains, kiosks, and pleaaure-houses. The embellishment began 
with the Green Palace ( Qaaru-MQp*dhrA ) built by M a'&wiy&h, which re- 
ceived its name from its green colouring and oan*|§pui&traTi, Under i«iw 
successors the city shone with the white .do no*? un of innumer - 
able palaces and mosques/' Walid I in particuia Damascus and 

its environs with public struct arcs, and erected for him self a lasting monu- 
ment in the great mosque.” ■ , 

• The author of the Zafarn&ma states that the houses of Damascus have 

their first story built of stone, and the other stones of wood. See Quatra- 
in fere, Hhtoircs des Sultans MamUmto, Yob II, 3rd part, p, 286. 11 

♦ This evidently refers to the Via Hecta, 4t the street oallel Straight/ 1 
Which ran through the centre of the city, from the east to the west gate. 

6 Damascus has eight gates, as would appear from the verses of oh© of its 
poets, who in comparing it to Paradise, says that its gates are e%ht like 
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I have noticed ;Uhe followjpg: the Jabiyah gate , 1 tho gate 
a^^ag h ir (the Small), the $&fce al-Eabir (the Great), the gat© 
a$h«t%arql (the Eastern ) % the gate of Tumi (St* Thomas % the- 
gate ©C the river, the gate of the Mahamiliyyin ; or makers of 
camel-litters. Tim, climate of Damascus : s very pleasant, but 
somewhat 1 <try!' the inhabitants ai*#^#urbulent, fruits are 

insipid, ivctd meat is hard, and the houses are small oid t|ie streets 
gloomy. The bread also is bad there, and a ‘ivnlihood if difficult to 
make. The city tgjasures about iialf a JargnkA in 

breadth, and standrai a level plain. The tlamasckf Mg* 
the fairest gem that belongs to the Muslims now, and nowlifej® 
have they such vast treasure collected at on©/ place. I ta fottnda- 
tion walls are built of squared stones, accurately set and of large 
size, and are crowned with splendid battlements* The column# 
supporting the root of the mosque consist of hiack polished pillars 
in three ranges of great breadth. In the centre, fronting the 
mihrab, is a great dome . 8 The open court is surrounded by 
lofty arcades, themselves surmounted with smaller archejfc* and 
the whole orea is payed with white marble. The walls of the 
mosque, for twice the height of a man^ are faced with variegated 
marble, and above this, even to the djffling, are mosaics of various 
colours and in gold, showing figures of trees and towns and 
inscriptions as well, all most bean tif ill and exquisiif ly ahll finely 
wotked. There is scarcely a kin*f of tree or a well-knbwju town, 
that wit& not be found figured on t hese ifralls. Ti m capitals of the 
columns are covered with gold, and the spandrels of fh# arcades 
are everywhere ornamented in mosaic, ijjphe ciumM round Uni 
court a»e all of white marble, while the wadis that enclose it, ihitff- 
vaulted arcades, and the small arches above, are adorned In mosaic 
with arabesque designs. The r^fa are everywhere overlaid witfi 
plates of lead, and the battletnfnts on both sides are faced with 


Paradise, '1p#^a#huh I. 221, According to Kitabu-UBM&n (p. 106), 
in its $o: matf^days T)amascus hud six gates, namely, the Jabiyah gate, the 
6 mall ./gate, the Kais&n gate, the Eastern gate, the Tam# gat®,' and the gat© 
of Paradis© or the gardens (Rabu-1-Faradis). 

1 Named £ after «l^«biyah, or Jubiyatn-l-Jaulin, the place called Gab^tM 
by Thaq$|fc!Mies, Thfc gate is opposite the Eastern gate. 

* On the mosque of Damascus, read the dm station of <$uafreni#ye, 

Histoirea de» Sultana Mamloulcs y Vol. II, 3rd part, p. *262 4t .se#., and Of. 
Ibn Ba$u£ab, Voyages, Vol, I. p. 197 et seq. ..- v ■ . ^ 

* Called the dam© of the eM£%. 
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tli© mosaic work, On the right side of the court is a treasure- 
house, 1 * * raised on eight columns. It is finely ornamented, and th* 
walls are covered with mosaic. Both within the mihr&b and 
158. around it are set cut agates and turquoises of the largest gi*e. To 
the left of this in ihvftb, there is another, inferior to it, which is 
for tlie special use of the Sultan, /The centre of this mib r &h 
had become somewhat injured, and I hear the cost of restoring it 
amounted to as much as 500 dinars. On thefeummit of the dome 
of the mosque is an orange, and above it a pomegranate, both in 
gold. But of the most wonderful of the sights in this mosque is 
• the setting of the various coloured marbles, so cunningly matched 
one with the other, In fact, the mosque is such that should an 
fu hist visit it daily during a whole year, he might always discover 
some new pattern and some fresh design. It is said that al- 
Wulid employed oil its construction skilled workmen from Persia, 
India, Western Africa ni.d Greece, spending thereon the revenues 
of dyria for seven years as well as eighteen shiploads of gold and 
s'drer, which came f:\ rn Cyprus, And this does not include what 
the rmpejor of ' : >e <•*;»• ks gave to him in the matter of requisite 
watt- rials and suo*»M.ir- The people enter the mosque by four 
gate’?-— na find; . V' Babu 1 Barld 8 (the gate of the post ), which 
opens into the : .ghfc hand \ of the court). It is of great size, and 
lias two smaller gateways to nght and to left of it, The chief gate- 
way and the two lesser ones have each of them double doors, which 
are covered with platen of gilded copper. Over the great and the two 
smaller gateways are three colonnades, and the doors open into the 
long arcades, which er ? vanned over, the atfp&es of the vault resting 
on marble columns, v hik the walls are covered after the manner 
that has already been described. The ceilings hero are all painted 
will* the most exquisite designs. Irwthese arcades the place 
of the paper-sellers, and also the ciwrt of the Qadhi's lieutenant. 
This gate comes in between the main building ($& covered part 
of the mosque) and the court. Opposite to ^Ijyfche left- 


l The treasure-house of tine mosqne, situated on the west side of the 

court. The revenues of the mosque amounted to newly 25.1M) a year. 

* Known as MiKrabu-f+$a 4 * * hdbah > the miftrab nl the Companions of the 

Prophet. 

* On the western side of the mosqne, in one of the pleasantest spots in 

Damascus. Pqufc 1. 442 and ID 591 . Described by Ibn Bwljipih I. ®09. 
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hand side, is 2° ilia Bab Jairun, 1 which is similar to the (late 
»,1-Barid just described, only that its colonnades are vaulted over iti 
the breadth. To this gate you ascend by steps. It is the place 
where the astrologers and other such people are Wont to take 
their seat. 3° Babu-s-Sa 4 at 8 (thegaie of the Houjw) is in the 
eastern angle of the covered part (of the mosque). It has double 
doors, which are unornamented, and over it are arcades, under 
which are seated tl^e public notaries and the like. The fourth 
gate is called Babu-l-Fatadxs 3 (the gate of the gardens), also 
with double doors. It is opposite thp mihrab, and opens into the 
arcades (on that side of the court), between the two additions 
which have been built here on the right and the left. Above it 
rises a minaret : k this is of modern construction, and is ornamented 
with mosaic work in the manner aVcady described. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablutions, cased with marble, and 
with apartments, wherein is running water ; and also fountains 

1 On tho eastern Bide, the largest gate in the moBque. Described by Ibn 
Bapltah I. 207. According to this writer it is the same as the gate of the 
flours, so called from a large clepsydra that stood near it. All authors are 
agreed that this clock stood on the eastern side of the mosque, to the right of 
tho gate Jairun (see De Sacy’s Relation de VEgypte, p. 578), so that the statement 
of our author that the gate of the Hours was situated in or near the eastern 
angle of the covered part oAhe mosque, is not very wide of the mark. Hoad 
tho note of Le Strange on the gates of the mosque, Description of Syria , p. 20. 

* The gate of the Hours as already stated stood on the eastern side of the 
mosque, to the right of the gate Jairun. It does not appear that our author 
ever intended by this gate, the one in the western portion of the south wall, 
which has always been called feabu-z-Ziyadah (gate of tho Addition). The 
latter gate derives its naitte no doubt from tho fact of that part of the mosque, 
which was till then used as a Christian church, having been incorporated by 
al-Walid into the original mosque.^ See Qualromkre II. 3rd part, p. 263, 

8 This is the gate on the northern wall, called by other writers BSbu-n- 
NnJ;ifiyyin (of the Confectioners). AbMuqacldael calls it Babu-l-Faradis, from 
the city gate of the same name which stood in that quarter, namely, on the river 
B&radn to the north of the mosque. 

* This is certainly the Ma’dhanatn-l- 1 Arils (the Minaret of the Bride), which 
was built by al-Walld, on the northern side of the mosque. Hence, the author 
speaks of it as of modern construction, for there were two other minarets, 
dating frbm the times of the original Christian church of 8t*John. See 
Quatrem&re II. 3rd part, p. 273. What made Le Strange think there is a 
doubt about the two minarets being the same, is that "be translated the word 
muhda^ah by ‘recently- constructed,’ when, in fact, at the time al-Muqaddasi 
wrot® the minaret was nearly three centuries old. 
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whufl* flow into great marble basins. From al-fj&a^hra’, 1 * * the 
Sultanas palace, are gold-plated gates leading into the Maqi^u-*? 
rah. Now one day, 1 said, speaking to my uncle, 4 0 my 
*>ncle, verily it was not well of al-Walid to expend so fuucli 
of the wealth of the Muslims on the mosque at Damns* 
cu$. Had he expended the same on making roads, or in 
the construction of tanks, or the. restoration vidf the fortresses, it 
' would have been more fitting and more excellent of him/ But 
my uncle said to me iri answer, 4 my dear son, yon have not under- 
standing ! Verily al-Walid was right, and he was prompted to do 
a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to he a country that had 
long been occupied by the Christians, and he noted herein the 
beautiful churches still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, 
and so renowned for their splendour : even as are the QumSmah* 
(the church of the Holy Sepulchre) and the churches of Lydda 
and Edessa. So he built for the Muslims a mosque, by which he 
diverted them, from these, for he made it one of the wonders of 
the world! Do you not see how 4 * Abdn-l-MaIik, 8 noting the great- 
ness of the Dqtme of the Qumamah and its magnificence, was 
moved leak the minds of ifie Muslims, and hence 

n&PM hte doihe which now is seen there ? — I 

have found iirWP^tain book in the library df ‘Adhudu-d- 

Daulah, that thjBBfere t\vo cities which are the Brides of the 
\ v or!d, namely, iwnafiCDS and ar-Rayy ; and Yahya ibn Aktharn * 
states that nowhere on -earth is there any spot more pleasaut than 


l Built by MuMwIyah when governor of Syria, and so called from a green 

dome which h© had constructed in the palace. See Quatrem&re, ibid. t p. 263. 
The palace al-Khadhra 5 stood at the back of the southern wall of the great 
mosque. According to I bo Bat Utah (I. 207), it was destroyed by order of the 
* Abba sides. 

5* This is the name which the Muslims give to the magnificent church 
of the Anastasia, which was erected in the time of Constantine, 960 A.D., 
after the- discover? of tho Holy Sepulchre, The name which literally means 

4 the Dunghill/ m a corruption of abQiyam&h, the Resurrection, the name 

given to the Church by Christian Arabs. 

8 The fifth Caliph of the House of Umayyah (05-86 A.H }, 'father of 

ahW-ahd, In 72 A.H.»691 A.D., he reconstructed the sanctuary of the Aq#f 
mosque in a style of great magnificence. 

* The celebrated jurist of the reign of al-Ma’mun, and Qodhid-Qudhdt 
for many years- (159-242 A.H,** 777-357 A.D.). # 
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three places, namely, [the Sughd of] Samarqand, 1 the plain of 
Damascus ( Gh fitat J Oimas&q), and the Uballah Canal (Nahrfe4« 
Ubnllah)* Damascus was founded by Dimasbq,® the son of Qani, 
the sou of Malik, the son of Arfakb^hadh (Arphaxad), the aon of 
jSam (Shorn), fire years before the birth of Abraham, Al-A$ma 4 !, 
however, asserts that its .name is to be derived from the word 
4 Dam&baq&ha/ meaning ‘ they hastened in its building,’ ‘Umar 160 . 
ibn 4 Abdid-‘Aziz, it^is said, wished at one time to strip the mosque 
of its ornaments, and use the proceeds for the benefit of the 
Muslims, but he was at length persuaded to abandon the design. 4 
I have read in some book that the true amount 4)1 the expenditure 
on the Damascus mosque was eighteen mule-loads of gold. 6 — A 
satirist writing of the people of Damascus has said : 6 
0 ydu who ask concerning our religion ! 

Noting the dignified appearance of their doctors of law , 

And their right good conduct in public, 

Their exterior is not the same as their inward man ! 

They have nought to boast of save a mosque, 

* For a description of the celebrated valley of Samarqand, see Abn*l« 

, Fida’ II. 213. The city of Samarqand itself is thus described in Ibn 

Khurdadkbah (p. 172) : The view of Samarqand from the mountain of 
as-$nghd surpasses anything^ the kind in the world in beauty, j^fodhidn 
ibna-1-Mundh.ir ar-Raqiishi compares its *teea of verdure to the heavens, its 
gl.'tfceriug palaces to the stars, its river to the Milky Way, and its wall to the 
sun, for it encompasses it on all sides just as the sun envelops everything 
with its light. 

8 The southern of the two canals cut from the Shafct.nd-'Arab to the old 
city of al- Basrah. The rich garden* along its borders, for u distance of 
some miles, have made thi,s spot justly celebrated as one of the gardens of 
the world. * 

8 Josephus ascribes the foundation of Damascus to Uss, a grandson of 
Shem (Ant, i. 6. § 3). 

4 See Quatrem&re, Histoires des Sultans Mamiouks H. 3rd part, p. 274, 

6 Ibn Jubair gives the total as 11,200,000 dinars. According to the author 
of Kitabu-l-Buld&n (p. 107), the accounts made eighteen camel-loads ; and he 
adds that when the accounts w r ero taken before al-Walid, he would not look 
into them, but ordered them to be burned, which is not to be wondered at in 
the least, . 

* The. first half line is the beginning of a satirical song written by al- 
Walid ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, who succeeded his uncle Hisham in 125 
A.H. *743 A.D, Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik nominated al-Walid to the succession 
after his brother HishSm ; but when Hisham had come to the caliphate he 
desirld to put aside al-Walid in favor of his own son Maslamah, who was 
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By posswsiag which they have transgressed their proper bounds. 
Should a tteighbour come to them for a light from their fire* * 
• Sever will they give him a burning stick. 

$lfeir neighbours they are as lions,— -but their enemies 
strut about in their very homes, 

TJb)pjpt%ae however, is not true, for their enemies are ever in 
!&ar of them.— The town of Baniyas 1 is situated on the border of 
afc^ulah, 3 towards the foot of the mm^tiins? 3 There is greater 
plen^ here, and p| liveOTbod ^i e "liner than in 

Damascus. Thus it weft to^B&my&s that most of the inhabitants 
of the frontier district migrated when Tarasus was taken. The 


town was then enlarged, and is daijy expanding. An extremely 
cold river,* rising from under the SnoW Mountain ( Jabalu-ti.- 
Thalj), 5 issues from a spring in the middle of the town. Baniy&s 
is the granary of Damascus. Situated in the midst of districts of 
great fertility, it showers plenty on its inhabitants. The sole 


called Aha Shakir, a familiar name for a gay prince. It was therefore the 
policy of Hisharn to traduce al-Walid on all occasions. He went so far ns to 
question once his faith in Islam, and this drew from al-WaJid the following 
telling lines, which seem to have long been current as a popular song : — 

O you who ask concerning our religion, 

We are of the same religion as Aba ghakir ! 

We drink it pure and we drink it mixed 
With hot, and sometimes with tepid water. 

1 The city of Paneas, more usually called Oa^sareia Philippi. It is situated 
upon one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. Panium, one of the 
branches of Lebanon, The modern town contains only 150 iionses. Smith 
II. 540a. 

2 This does not refer to the lake, but to the district of al-Hulah, which 
lies immediately south of Paneas* 

fc Mt. Paninm, one of the branches of Lebanon 

4 The river of Bauiyas, supposed to be the principal source of the Jordan, 
issues from a spacious cavern under a wall of rock, on the N.-E. side of the 
town. It is at its head a copious fountain, springing out from the earth in a 
wide and rapid but shallow stream. This spring was considered to be the 
outlet of small lake called Phiala, now Birket-er-Ram, situated high in a 
bar© mountain region about 14 miles from Paneas towards the N.-lj!, Smith 
II, 540a and 5196. 

* The Hermon of the Old Testament, now oailed Jebel esh-Bheibh. It is 
the easternmost of the*two ridges of Antilibaune, of which it is the proper 
prolongatiofl* Smith I. 141a. 
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drawback is that the drinking-water is bad. — Sdkla (Sidon).* knA 
€lairut 2 are well-fortified maritime towns; so alsd is Tarab^us 
(Tripoli), 8 bat it is larger. — IkVlabakk* is an ancient cUy, 
cultivat d fields and many wondrou? ruins. Grapes .are , in 
abaudaneo. The other cities of the district of Damascus are all 
large pleasant places. Xu Jlauran and al-BathaniyyaU^are the 
villages of Job and his lands. The chief city is Nawa, 6 rtiost jScii 
in wh eat Jgfid gnu n * The territory of al-Huiah produces f&lfHi 
cotton, If | % the principal j^ce for orange flowers ; it 1 ito' low- 
lying, and has numerous Streams. The Gbutali (the plain round 
Dama«6tis) is v a day’s journey across each Way, and beautiful 
beyond all description. 7 

1 Sidon, anciently mm of the leading cities of Phoenicia, but now little 
more than a more village, is situated on the Syrian coast, almost midway 
between. Sur (Tyre) and Bairufc. 

2 Bairn t , now the most important seaport town of Syria, is a place of groat 
antiquity. It has boon identified by some with the Berotha or Borothai of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and was known in classical times as Rory tuts. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Berytus that the scene of the combat be tweet St. 
George and the Dragon is laid. See Smith I. li 95m 

Tripods, one of the principal maritime citrus of Phoenicia, derived its 
namo from having been tho Moral town of the three leading Phoenician 
cities, T\ ro 3 Sidon, and Ambus, each of which had here its separate quarter. 
(Smilh I f. COOii). It stands on a little river now called Qadisha (tho holy) 
or Aim 4 Ah, iu fertile plain, the port being about two mileR distant, on a 
small peninsula. Tripoli was ti'kon by the Arabs in 638 after a prolonged 
siege. 

4 The Heliopolis of tho Greeks, pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation 
at the N.-K. extremity of the plain of al-Biqu*, or Ooele-Syria, about 85 
miles N.-'W. of Damnsed's. Ba‘labakk is celebrated for the magnificence of its 
ruins, but nothing certain is known of its origin. A description of those 
ruins will be found in Smith’s Dictionary under IfELJoroLis. 

& Tho ancient Neve. 

6 Tho text lias f, but in footnote ./ describing tho district near 
Baniyas, by which the district of al-Hfdah is certainly meant, wo find instead 

1 rice.’ Al-Hfdali produces both cotton and rice. 

7 These additional notes are taken from MB. 0 ; — ‘Arqah is a place, lying 
some way .from tho sea. Tho cities of the district of Damascus a?e situated 
ior the most part in the lauds bordering on tho Nahru-l-Maqlub (the river 
Orontes). The Jan lan distriot supplies Damascus with most of its provisions. 

Arqah, in Groek Aren, was situated between Tripolis and Antaradus, at 
the N *\\ r . foot of Libanus. According to Abu-l-Fida’ (IX, 33), jfc lay a 
parasang from the sea. The name is also written ‘Ira ah. 

34 




161*' Xab&my^ftli (Tiberias) 1 is the capital of the Jordan district, 
and; the principal town in the Wad! of Kan‘an,* 'Hi occupies a ( 
naxtow’ strip of plain between the mountain 3 and #te lake, 4 so 
that it 'Is stifling in summer and unhealthy. The town is nearly a 
farsakh in length, but has no breadth. Its market-place extends 
from one city gate to the other, and f its graveyard is on the hill 
slope. There are in the town eight hot- baths, 5 not heated by fuel, 
and a great number of basins, of hot water. The mosque is large 
and fine, and stands in the market-place. Its floor is laid in 
pebbles, and the roof is raised on pillars of joined stones. Of the 
people of Tibcrias'it is said : that for two mouths they dance, and 
for two more they gorge, that for tyvo months they beat about, 
and for two more they go naked, that for two months they play 
the reed, and for two more they wallow. The explanation of this 
is, that they dance from the number of the (lev, 6 then gorge off 
the Nahq plum ; 7 they beat about with fly-flaps to (dia.se away the 

1 On the S.-W. bank of the sea of Tiberias or Gonuesaroth, built by the 

tetrarch Ilerod Antipas, in honour of the Homan emperor Tiberius, from 
whom it derived its nntno (Smith It. The modern Tabariyyah is built 

cloae'to the ruins of the old town. 

2 The Valley of Canaan is evidently the Gh anr, or .Iordan Valley, which 
according to iba Hatnjal commences at the lake of Tiberias, and extends 
as far south as the Dead Sea, and even to Adah. The name occurs also in 
Abnl-FidtV 11. 28 note H. 

8 According to Yuqiit (111. 509), Tabariyyah is situated under a lull, and 
commanded by the mountain called nl/Jfur, which is at 4 farmkha from it 
(ill. 557). 

4 The principal lake of Palestine in the province of Gallium, traversed in 
a direction K.-W. and S.-K. by the river Jordan. According to Abud-Fidi* 
(1. 48), it has a circumference of about two days* journey, audits size is 
stated to bo 12 miles long and 6 miles broad (11, 21 ). The waters of the sea 
of Galilee or Gennesareth, are fresh and full of fish. Smith II. 1197. 

6 Baths built over the hot-springs which are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The medicinal hot-springs of Tiberias are famoas. 
They are half an hour to the south of the city. Tho place is called Kmmaus 
by Josephus. 

An Arab saying is that “ the king of the fleas hold liis oonft at Tiberias.” 

7 Nabq is the fruit of the lote-tree Zieyphus Lotus, In bis chapter' on 
Egypt (p, 204), al-Muqaddasi describes it a 3 * a fruit of the size of the medlar, 
having a large stoue (not * numerous kernels ’ as he Strange translates), and 
sweet to tho taste/ The author is there describing the things which although 
specialities of Syria are yet found in Egypt. He then goes on to sly that 
4 they have in addition the naidah, etc. 5 Le Strange has mistaken the sense of 



wasps from the meat and the fruits, then they go naked i’rote ike 
•excessive heat ; they suck the sugar-canes, and then they have to 
wallow through their muddy streets, Beyond the lower end of the 
lake is <* great bridge , 1 over which lies the Damascus road. The 
inhabitants get their supply of drinking water from the lake. 
Around its shores are villages and palm-trees, and boats sail to and 
fro on the lake. The water from the baths and the hoi; springs flows 
into the lake, ancf hence strangers do not find its water to their 
taste. It abounds in fish, and the water .a easy of digestion* 
The mountain, which is of great height, overhangs the town. 
Qadas 8 is a small to win at the foot of a hifl. it is a place of 
great plenty. The district of, the town is Jabal ‘Amdahl There 
are in Qadas three springs, from which the inhabitants drink, and 
they have one bath situated at the lower part of the town. The 
mosque Is in the market, and in its court is a palm-tree. The place 
is very hot. At the distance of a f arm fch there is a lake,* the 
wafers of which flow into the Lake of Tiberias. The lake has 
been formed by building a marvellous dam across the riyor. 
Along the shore is a forest of the Halfa-reed , 6 which affords 

this passage, giving us to understand that they add the naidah to the fruit to 
make a kind of confection. Sec note t on page 27 of Description of Syria. ' 

1 The Jisr ni*Maj;imi‘, crossing the Jordan. DittiafthqT, p. 108. Tho 
distances along the route between I)a masons and Tiberias are as follows : — 
Dimnshq to al-Kuswah 12 miles*;- -Jiisim 21 ni.,~~Fiq, or A fiq (the ancient 
Aphe •«), 24 m.,~- Tabariyyah *5 miles, I bn K’hnrdadbbah, p. 78, 

* A village on the hills opposite the marshes of HOfot -Bdnids, identified 
with the ancient city of Kodesh of Naphta I i. Sec Smith II. 104a. 

8 Abu.- 1 -Fid a’ 11. p ; 5 and «7, Ad-Dimaahqq pp. 2d. 200 and 21 L Tho 
district occupies the Upper (Jalilee of antirpoty. 

4 The Hulah Lake, sometimes called the bake of lJaniyas (I'anoas), as ht 
Abu-l-Fida* I. 48. Tho three principal anurous of the Jordan unite their 
waters some distance above the lake, to which they run in one stream. Tho 
rog'on is full of fountains and rivulets. 0/. Fmiih II. 520a. From the 
situation of Qadas in the neighbourhood of this lake, it is sometime u called 
tho Lake of Qadas, as in DimashqT, pp. 107 and 2UI. Tho lake now called the 
Lake of Homs , was known as the lake of Qadas also, from another town of 
this name in the vicinity of Hints. The latter lake is on the river Cronies, 
and it is across this river that a dam lias been built to confine the waters of 
the lake (Abu-l-Fida’ 1. 50). Our author has evidently confounded one lake 
with the other, from the identity of names, 

® The Halfa-rood is Arundo cpigeios. The name is also given to a species of 
gramineous plant (Poa) used for making mats. The botauic&l name of this plant 



the people their livelihood, for they w£Ave mats and make ropes 
therefrom. In title lake are numerous kinds of fish, especially 
that called the mtnni, which was brought here from Wasit. 
Qadsts is inhabited by many tributaries. Jabal ‘Amiiah boasts 
many fine villages, and grows grapes and other fruits and 
olivee, and has many springs. The* rain-fall waters its fields. 
This mountain overhangs the sea, and joins the Lebanon 
range. — A dju ral 1 is a city close to the desert;. To it belongs the 
district of Jabal Jarnklj , 2 which lies opposite to Jabal ‘Amilah. It 
is full of villages, and the prosperity of Tiberias dept nds upon 
these two districts (of Jabal Jarash and Jabal ‘Amilahj. — Baisau 11 
lies on the river. It abounds jrx palm-trees, and produces 
all the rice consumed in Palestine and the Jordan district. 
Water is here abundant, and the town is of wide extent, but its 
water is heavy of 'digestion. — Al-Lajjun, 4, a city on the borders of 
Palestine, towards the hills. Running v.ater is found here. 
It is extensive arul pleasant. — Kabul 5 is a town on the coast. 
It has fields of sugar-canes, from which they make excel- 
lent sugar. Al-Faradhiyali is a large village, in which is a 
mosque with a pulpit. Grapes abound here, and vineyards. 
The water is plentiful, and the country round is pleasant. — ‘Akka 
(Acre) G is a fortified city on the sea. Its mosque is very large, 

according to Lane is Poa mvltijlora , or Poa cynosun Sides* (/anon Tristram con- 
siders the Haifa reed here mentioned represents the Papyrus auliquoritm , which 
grows extensively in the Itulah Lake. See Le Strange’s Translation, p. 28 n. 2. 

1 The ancient Adraa, near the sources of the river Yarmuk (Hieromax). 
Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 30) describes it as the chief place in the district of al-Ba&hn* 
niyrah, 

* Called ai'sjo the Mountain of tAuf, now known as Jabal ‘Ajlfm. 

5 Bethsan, or Seythopolis, was situated in a rhdng ground on the west side 
of the Gh'iur, i.e. } the Valley of the Jordan, not fur from the river. The 
town was built along the banks of a rivulet and i*i the valleys formed* by its 
aevoral brunches. (Smith I. 399). It is 18 miles to the south of* Tiberias. 

* The Legio of classical writers, identified with the Megiddo of Scripture 
It is 1,5 Eoman miles west of Nazareth, on the western border of the great 
plain of Esdraelon. Al-Lajjun is on the great caravan road between Egypt 
and Damascus. (Smith II. 153). Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 5) places it at half a 
clay’s journey to the west Of Baisan. 

6 The Cabul of Scripture (Josh, xix, 27) and the Clmbolo of Josephus. 

6 The Ace of the ancients, and the Accho of the Old Testament (Jndg. i • 
31), a town and seaport of Syria, and in ancient times a celebrated efty. I* 
is situated on a small promontory, at the northern extremity of the Boy ot 
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having; in its court a grove of olive v trees, *whicji yield oil 
sufficient for the lamps of the mosque, apd to sp^e. 1 he city 
was not so well fortified, until the tune wb^n Ifcn ffilun 1 visitnl 
it, lie hsd seen the fortifications of lyre, and the walls which are 
there carried round so as to protect the harbour; and he wished 
to make the harbour at ‘A kka as impregnable as that of Tyre, 16A 
He summoned the artificers of the whole province; but when 
(he matter was lafd before Miem, they all averred that none 
In those days knew how the foundations of a building could be 
laid in the water. Then one mentioned to him the name of my 
grandfather, Abu Bakr the Architect, saying "that if perchance 
any hnd knowledge in these,, matters, it would be he alone. So 
IbiL Tiihiu wrote to his lieutenant in Jerusalem, commanding that 
ho should send my grandfather to him. On his arrval they 
laid the affair before liitn. ‘ The matter is easy/ said my 
grandfather ; J lot them bring such sycamore beams as are large 
and strong. 5 These beams he then arranged on the surface of the 
water, according to the plan of a land-fort, binding them, one to 
the other; while towards the west he left the opening fora 
mighty gateway. And upon these beams he raised ft structure 
with stones and cement. After every live courses ho strengthened 
the same by setting in great columns ; and as the beams became 
more end more weighted, they began to sink down, and when, he 
knew tljat they had rested on the sand, he left them for a whole 
year in order that they might become firmly embedded. He then 
began again to build, from where he had left off ; and as the 
building rose to the height of the ancient city wall, ho joined 
both together, ri vetting the new work into the old. He then 
built a bridge across the gate, so that every night the ships 
enter within the harbour, and a chain is drawn across as in Tyre. 

It is reported that my grandfather received for this matter the 

Acre. It is generally known as St. Jean D'Acre , or simply Acre, from the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it remained for about 
a century. 

1 Ahmad ibn Tuliin, founder of the dynasty of the Talunitls in fjgypt. In 
254 A.U., he obtained the post of governor of Egypt, and shortly after sue* 
ceeded in croating for himself an independent, kingdom. Under al*Mu‘tamid 
he made the conquest of the whole of Syria, and died in A.H. 270 (A,D. 
883-8&I), after a rule of about twenty-aix years. Ho was succeeded by his 
son Klpimurawaih, the dynasty lasting for tweuty-one years longer. 



sum of 1,000 dinars, besides robes of honour, horses, and other 
his name was inscribed over the work. Before this 
harbour was made, the enemy were wont to nmke raids on the 
ships in port. — Al-JaSljsh 1 is a village that is almost of the size 
of a district capital. It lies in the centre of four small culti- 
vated districts, in the vicinity of the sea. — Sur (Tyre) 8 is a 
fortified town on sea, or rather in the sea. It is entered 
through one gato only, over a single bridge, and the sea surrounds 
164 . it. Tho* part of the town which projects into the sea, is an 
area enclosed by three walls with no earth appearing. Into 
this harbour the ships come every night, and then a chain is 
drawn across. This is the chain which Muhammad ibnu-l-lla&an 
mentions in the Book of Compulsion (Kit<xbu-l-Ikrah) } „ Water 
is brought into the town by means of an aqueduct supported 
above the ground. Tyre is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many 
useful arts flourish here, and they have many specialities. Between 
Acre and Tyre lies a sort of bay, and thus the proverb says 
‘ Acre is opposite Tyre, but to get to it you will have to go round ’ 
— that is around the water. 

Ar-Bamlah 4 is the capital of Palestine. It is a fine city, and 
well-built ; its water is good ; its air is healthful ; and it abounds 
in fruits and things of the most opposite nature, situated as it is 
in the midst of fertile districts and flourishing towns, near to holy 
places and pleasant villages. Commerce here is thriving, and 
means of livelihood easy. There is no finer mosque is IslSm than its 
mosque ; and no bread so good and delicious as its white bread. No 
lands are more favoured, nor has any country inure luscious fruits. 
It stands among fruitful fields ; and it is surrounded by towns 
and strong military posts. It possesses beautiful hostelries and 
pleasant baths, palatable food and condiments of all kinds, spacious 

t The town called Gischala by Josephus. Yaqufc (II. 83) places it between 
$ur and Tubariyyah, in the direction of the sea, 

8 For a description of this most celebrated and important city of Phoenicia 
see Smith under Tyrus and Phoenicia. 

3 See Hamilton's Hidd&h, Vol. Ill, Book XXXIV, p. 452. The Kifttbu-l- 
Ikrtih of Muhammad ibau*h$asan ash*&haibani, m given in #jiji Khalfa, 
Vol. V, p. 48, No. 9882. 

4 Ar-Ramlah was built by Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdi-bMalik (715-717 A.D.), after 
the destruction of Lydda, probably on the site of the ancient Ramath-Lehi, 
of which the uame Ramlah appears to be a modification. The town* derives 
its name from the sandy though fertile plain in which it is situated. • 
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houses, fine mosques an3&road roads, and i&any advantage* beeid^; 

It is situated on the plain, and ie yet nearJN^h to the mountains 
and the sea. It has both fig-jdfps and pains ; its fields nfl$| bo 
irrigation, and nature has endoWed it witfe p$$y good thing*' 
excellences. Its disadvantages, on the other hand, dre tliat in 
winter the place is a slough of mud, in summer ifc^is a 

powder-box of sand, where no water flows, neither is anything 
green, nor is the fibil moist, nor is therf enow. Fleas here 
abound. The wells are deep and salt, and the rain-watetjyi^arded 
in closed cisterns,; hence the poor go "thirsty, and strta^ers seek 
in vain. So too the seats before the baths are filled wt# expectant 
bathers, while the servants are grinding at the water-wheels. 168 
The city is rather more than one mile long by one mile broad ; its 
houses are built of finely-quarried stones and baked bricks. 

Such as T know of its gates are : the Gate of the Soldiers* Well 
(Darb Bi’r al-‘Askar), 1 the Gate of the ‘Annabah 2 mosque, the 
Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate of Blla'ah, 3 the Lydda Gate (Darb 
Ludd), the Jaffa Gate (Darb Yafa), Darb Misr (Egypt), nnd the 
Dajun Gate, plose to ar-Ramlah is the town of Dajfin, 4 * with 
its mosque. The chief mosque of ar-Ramlah is in the market, and 
it surpasses in elegance and beauty even that of Damascus. 

It is called al-Abyadh (the white mosque). In. all Islam there is 
not a larger mihrdb than that of this mosque, and its pulpit is the 
most exquisite that is to be seen after that of Jerusalem; it also 
possesses a beautifhl minaret. The mosque was built by .Hisjiam 
ibn ‘Abdi-l^Malik. 6 I have beard my uncle relate that when the 
Caliph was about to build the mosque it was reported to him that 
the Chris^n^ possessed columns of marble, which they had 
prepare^ Jor the Church of Bali ; ah, lying buried beneath 

1 Al-AipiLis the name of one of the quarters of ar-Ramlah. See supra, 
p. 42. I, 

2 The v9$ge of ‘Annabah lies west of ar-Raralah, In the Onomasticon, 
Jerome mektiona it under the name of A nab. 

8 Doubtless the same as Bali ‘Ah, which in Ylqufc (I. 479) is given as the 
name of a village in the district of &l-BalqaV ||i is probably the ancient 
Kirjath-Baal, or Kirjatli-Jearim, identified with the present Kurygt-eL’Endb, 
on the road to Ramleh, ,, $L 

4 Yaqut II. 615. Beth-Dagon, now Beit-dajan A a few miles to the east of 

Jaffa. ' y 

6 Tlffe tenth Oalijph of the House of Ura&yyah, who died A.H. W$ (A.D, 74S) 
after a reign of twenty years. 
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tWw^j' therenpon HigjjSm informed the Christians that they 
moat either *faow him where the oolnmns lay, or that ho would d#- 
molislf their church at Lydda, in order to employ its columns for 
the building of hie mosque. The Christians accordingly unearthed 
their columns, which were very thick and tall and beautiful. The 
floor of the covered portion of the mosque is paved with marble, and 
the court with cut stone. The gates of the covered part are made 
of cypress wood and cedar, inlaid with carved patterns and very 
beautiful in appearance. 

Jerusalem (Baitu-l-Maqdis). Among provincial towns none is 
larger than. Jerusalem, arid many capitals are in fact smaller, as, 
for instance, Istakhr and Qa’in and al-Farama. Neither the cold 

* m K 1 ' 

nor the heat is excessive here, and snow falls but rarely. The 
Qadlu Abu-l-Qasirn, son of the Qadlu of the two Holy Cities, 2 * 
inquired of me once concerning the climate of Jerusalem. 1 
answered, 4 It is temperate — neither very hot not very cold.’ 
Said he in reply, 4 The very description of Paradise.’ The houses 
are of stone, and the building is nowhere finer or more solid. In 
no place will you meet with a people more chaste, and nowhere is 
living so agreeable, or the markets so clean. The mosque is 
of the largost, and not anywhere are Holy Places more numerous. 
Its grapes are excellent, and its quinces are unequalled. In 
Jerusalem are men of the highest learning and skill ; the hearts 
of the wise are ever drawn towards it; and never for a day are its 
streets empty of strangers. It so happened that one day at al- 
Basrah T was seated in the assembly of al-Qadhi-l-Mukljtar Abu 
Yahya. Ibn Bahrain, and the conversation turned on the city of Cairo 
(and others). 3 Then one said, speaking to me, ‘Which town is 
the most illustrious P 9 I replied 4 My own.* '"And which is the 
pleasantest ? 7 I again answered, 4 My own/ It was then said, 

4 Which is the most excellent ? 7 4 Which is the most beautiful P ’ 

* Which is the most productive of good things ? 7 4 Which is the 

most spacious?' To each and all I replied, 4 My own.’ 
Then the company were astonished, and they said to me, 4 Thou 
art a man of erudition, but thou dost advance now more than can 
be accorded to thee, in our belief. One can only liken thee to 

1 See note under Bila/ah. 

» Qadhid-Haramaiu, i.e., Makkah and al-Madmah. 

* In MS. C. 




the ewiwIFof tile she-camel m4be presence of 1 

ftllegaticw s remain to be proved, however.* % I answered 
them and spake: ‘Now, as to my saying that Jerusalemis the 
most iUxustriaiifi^f cities, it is because the city unites jh itself { ^ie 
advantages of hath this World and the Next. He who is of%he 
sons of this World and yet m ardent in the matters of the Next, will 
find here the market-place for It; while he who would be of the 
men of the Next W&rld, though his soul clings to the good things 
of This, he too will find these here ! And as for pleasantness of 
climate, the cold there does not * injure, and the heat is not 
noxious. And as to its being the finest oily, nowhere is to 
be seen a city more finely buvt or cleaner, or a mosque that is 
more beautiful. And as to .its being the most productive qf all 
places in good things, God — may He be exalted — has gathered 
together here all the fruits of the lowlands and of the plains, and 
of the hill country, even all those of the most opposite kinds ; 
such as the orange and the almond, the date and th'e nut, the fig 
and the banana, (besides milk in plenty, and honey and sugar ),® 
And as to the excellence of the city, it is the plain of the Resur- 
rection, where all men shall he brought together for the last 
judgment. Vhrily Malt kali and al-Madinah have their superiority 
by reason of the Ka‘bali and the prophet — peace and blessing be 
upon him — but verily, on the Day of Judgment, they will both be 
brought to Jerusalem, and the excellences of them all will there be 
united. And as to Jerusalem being the most spacious of cities ; 
since all mankind are to assemble there, what place on the earth can 
be more extensive than this ? * The company were pleased with 
my words, agreeing to the truth cf them. Still Jerusalem has 
some disadvantages. Thus, it is reported as found written in the 
To^ah, that ‘ Jerusalem is a golden basin filled with scorpions/ Then 
you will not find baths more filthy than those of the Holy City ; 
nor in any place are the charges so heavy. Learned men are few, 
and the Christians numerous ; they are churlish in their manners. 
In the Public Square and in the hostelries taxes are heavy on all 
that is sojd, for there are guards at every gate, and no oqe is abl% } 
to sell .aught whereby to obtain a profit, except in these places 

1 “ This has reference to a well-known story qf a Bedawin who, in praising 
his cf^nqt to al-JJajjaj, the Governor of ‘Iraq, described her as being 
possessed of every possible and impossible virtue.” Le Strange, 

* From MS. 0. '$ * In MS. C. 

33 
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although the people are generally poor. In this city the oppress^ 
have no succour; the meek are molested; and the rich' mpimjt 
Jurisconsults remain unvisited, and erudite men forgotten ; more- 
over the spools are unattended, and no lectures are read* The 
Christians and the Jews are predominant ; and the mosque is void 
of either congregation or assembly of learned men. Jerusalem is 
smaller than Makkah, and larger than al-Madinah. Ov<$jp the 
city is a Castle, one side of which is against the hill -side, while 
the other is defended by a ditch . 1 Jerusalem has eight iron ^Ites: 
Bab Sihyaun (of Sion), Bab at-Tih (of the Wilderness), BShal- 
Balat (of the CouK, or Palace), Bab Jubb Irarnya (of Jeremiah’s 
Grotto), Bib Sul wan (of Siloam), Bab Arlha (of Jericho), Bab al- 
‘Amud (of the Column), and Bab Mihrab Da’ud (of David’s Ora- 
tory), There is water in Jerusalem in plenty. Thus, it is a common 
saying, that c There is no place in Jerusalem but where you may 


1 The citadel, ‘ al-Qal'ali,* close to the Jaffa gate, on the west. In the 
16th century it was known as the castle of the Pisans. The square tower of 
David (the ancient Phasaelus) rises within the citadel. 

8 The following, taken from the Erocyc * Brit ., is a conspectus of the gates 
f Jerusalem at different times in consecutive order:— 


Modern Name. 

Twelfth Century. 

Fourth to Eighth 
Centuries. 

Position. 

<* 

1. St. Stephen’s Gate, 

Gate of Valley of 

Gate of Valley of 

E. wall. 

Bdb Sitti Maryam, 

.1 ehosaphat. 

Jehosaphat. 


2. Herod’s Gate, Bdb 

Postern of the Mag- 

Gate of Benjamin 

N. „ 

ez Zahrah. 

dalen. 


3. Damascus Gate, 
Bdb el ( Amdd. 

8t. Stephen’s Gate j 

Gate of Galilee 

Gate of Neapolin ... 

}n.„ 

4>. ... 

Postern of St. Laza- ( 

Gat4qf Fuller’s Field 

}n. „ 


rus, Bdb es Serb. 1 

Gat Judgment. ... 

5. Jaffa Gate, Bdb 

Gate of David 

Gate of David 

w. „ 

el Khalil. 




6. Sion Gate, Bdb 
Neby Ddtid. 

Sion Gate ... j 

Sion G ate 

S. „ 

7. Dung Gate, Bdb 

Postern of Tannery 

Gate of Tekoa 

s. „ 

el Maghdribeh. 


> 

S. Goldeii Gate, Bdb 

Golden Gate 


E. ,, 

ed Daheriyeh. 





Read Le Strange’s copious notes on the gates of Jerusalem in his Bescrip - 
tion of Syria , and Colonel Sir C. Wilson’s further notes on page 100 the 
*a me. 



g#t water hear the call to prayer.’ Indeed, ifrr are 
% $»at have rot ore or more cisterns. WitMijjtSie city-ppe 
thrgfe large namely, the Birkat Ban! Isra^ty the Bkfcat 

^ikiaflC&n, *0 :. the Birkat ‘ly&Jh. 1 * The baths am constrn^ed in 
the'ffei^’ty of these tanks, and to them lead water onannele> Irons 
streets. In the Mosqne (the ljaram Area) there are twenty 
underground cisterns of vast size,* and there are few quarters of 
the city that have hot public cisternB, though the water in those 
last is only the rain water that drains into them from the streets. 
At a certain valley, about 6 miles from the city, they have 
constructed two tanks, 8 into which the torrents of the winter 
rains flow. From these tw<i reservoirs, the water is conducted to 
Jerusalem by an aqueduct, which in the spring fills the cisterns 
in the Mosque itself and also those in other places. The Masjidn* 
1-Aqsa 4 * (the Furthest Mosque) lies at the South-eastern comer 
of the city. Its foundations were laid by David, each stone being 
ten cubits, or a little less in length. The stones are chiselled, finely 
faced, and jointed, and of hardest material. On these foundations 
‘Ahdu-1- Malik subsequently built, 6 using smaller but well-shaped 


1 Birkat Ban! Tsra’Il is the well-known Birket Israll , situated immediately 
north of the Haram, and measuring 360 by 180 feet. From Yaqut (IY. 594, 
line 20), the Birkat Sulaiman appears to have been called after Solomon. 
The Birkat ‘Iy&dh is called after Myadh ibuGhanm, one of the Companions, 
and a leader of the Syrian Army of conquest. He is said to have built a 
bath in the Holy City, and perhaps the Birkat ‘Iyadh is the tank now called 
‘the Pool of the Bath, 3 or the Patriarch’s Pool near the west (the ancient 
Atuygdalon or “Tower Pool.”) The site of the other tank is also doubtful. 
The Twin Pools north of the flaram may represent the Birkat Sulaiman. 

* The great reservoirs in the temple enclosure were capable of holding a 
total supply oi 10 million gallons of water. 

8 The so-called pools of Solomon, on the road to Hebron, at the head of a 
valley called Wady Etim* The aqueduct which leads from these fountains 
to the temple, a distance of 7 miles, was constructed by Pontius Pilate, the 
Koman procurator. The pools were situated at Efcarn, the pleasure resort of 
King Solomon, Of. Smith 1. 8546. The distance of 6 miles in the text is 
from MS.JC. 

4 So. called from Qur’an xvii. 1. The name al-Aq$a originally applied to 
the whole temple area, but is now generally confined to the building at the 
south end of the JJaram. It was built by order of the caliph f Umar, on the 
sit© of Justinian’s oburch of St, Mary. The great sanctuary of Jerusalem 

is uo^ known as the Mosque of ‘Umar. 

6 The, Mosque was commenced in A.D, 688, aud completed in three years. 



]Mone^ and battlements were added above. This mosque was 
even more beautiful than that of Damascus, 1 * * * * * * 'but in the days of* 
the ‘AfibSsides an earthquake occurred which threw down most 
of the main building ; all, in fact, except the part around the 
mihrab. Now when the Oaliph of that day* obtained news of 
this, he enquired and learned thafnot all the sums in the treasury 
would suffice to restore the mosque to its former state. So he 
wrote to the Governors of the Provinces and tobther Commanders, 
directing that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. 
The order was carried out, And the edifice rose firmer though 
less elegant than 4t had been; and the more ancient portion 
remained, even like a beauty spot, iq the midst of the new. This 
portion extends as far as the limit of the marble columns, for 
beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the later part com* 
mences. The main building of the mosque has twenty-six doors. 
The door opposite tQ the mihrab is called Babu-n-Nubasi-1- ASiham 
(the Great Brazen Gate); it is plated with gilded brass, and is so 
heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn 
it on its hinges. To the right hand of the Great Gate are seven 
large doors, the centre one of which is covered with gilt plates; 
and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And 
further, on the eastern side are eleven doors, unomamenteth 
Over the first-mentioned doors,' fifteen in number, is a colonnade 
supported on marble pillars, which was erected by ‘Abdu-llah ibn 
Tahir. 8 * In the court of the mosque, on the right-hand side, are 
colonnades supported by marble pillars and pilasters; and on the 
further side are halls, vaulted in stone Over the centre part of 
the main building of the mosque is a mighty gable roof behind a 
magnificent dome. The ceiling everywhere, w&fa the exception of 

1 MS. C adds : For during the building of it they had for a rival and as 

a comparison the great church (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) belonging 

to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to he even more magnificent 

than that other. 

8 Said to have been the caliph al-Mahdi (AD. 774-785) ; but after the 

great earthquake, it was al-Ma’mun who restored the buildings of^the sanc- 
tuary. His name is still read on a Cufio inscription on the Dome of the 

Rock* 

# ‘Abdu-llah, son of Tahi? ibnu-1- Husain, the great general of al-Ma’mfm, 
was appointed" governor of Syria and Egypt in A.H. 200 and in A.H. 213 
succeeded his brother lalhah to the governorship of Khurassn, whiofi had 
beoome hereditary in the family. He died in A.H, 230, 



that of the halls on the father «Ute of the oofct» 
lead in sheets, bni in these halls the ceilings are faced with large 
mosaics stndded in. The court is paved in all parts? in ite «■*& 
rises a platform, lilte that in the mosque at Yaftrih (|l t|g adinan), 
to which from all four sides ascend broad Tights of steps. On this 
platform stand fonr domes. Of these, the Dome of the Chain, 
the Dome of the Ascension,* and the Dome of the Prophet, are 
of Small size, and tfieir domes are covered with sheet lead, and 
are supported on marble pillars, being without walls. In the 
centre of the platform is the Dome of the xtock,* which rises 
above an octagonal building having four gat&, one opposite to 
each of the flights of steps deeding up from the conrt. These 
fonr are, the Qiblah (or Southern) Gate, the Gate of Isr&fil,* 
the Gate of the Trumpet (as-§ur)» and the Women’s Gate 
(Babu-n-Nisa’), which last opens towards the west. All these 
are adorned with gold, and closing each of them is a beautiful 
door of cedar-wood finely oarved. These last were sent by 
command of the mother of al-Muqtadir-Bi-llab * At each of 
the gates is a balustrade of marble and cedar-wood, with 
brass work without ; and in the railing, likewise, are gates, but 
these are unotnamented. Within the building arc three con- 
centric colonnades, with columns of the most beautiful polished 
marble that can be seen, and above is a low vaulting, Withte, 
these again is the centra) hall over the Rock; the hall is circular, 
not octagonal, and iB surrounded by columns of polished marble 
supporting round arches. Built above these, and rising high into 
the air, is the drum in which are lai’ge openings ; and over the 
drum is the Dome. , The Dome', from the floor up to the pinnacle, 
is in height a hundred cubits, and is seen from afar off. Its 
beautiful pinnacle is of the height of a man’s stature and an arm’s 

1 Qnbbatu-s-Silsilah, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Book. 

* Qubbatn-1- Mi‘ra j to the north-west. The Mi ‘raj has reference to the 
Prophet’s asoent into Heaven in his famous night journey. 

8 Qubbata-n-Nabi, to the N-W. of the Dome of the Book. YSqut (It. 694) 
names thisVthe Dome of the Prophet David.’ 

4 QuWaatti'S-Saklirab . 

6 The Gate of Isiafil, the Angel of Death, is to the eaet, facing the Dome 
of the Cham. , , 

9 « This is Wo northern gate, called also Babn^Jannah, Gate of Paradise. 

? lie 18th of the dynasty of the ‘Abb&Sidsj reigned A.H. 298-880 
( A. D. 908-932). 
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length. .iSkilf notwilhstainfing iW great size, is completely 
covered with gilded brass plates* while the building itself, its floof 
and ita walls and the drum,' both within and without, are orna- 
mente%'*riA marble and mosaics , 1 aflfer the manner that we have 
already desdii^ed when speaking of ^the mosque of Damascus. 
The cupola of the Dome is built iq. three sections: the inner is of 
gpimamental plates ; next come 1 interlaced, so that the 
wind may not deflect them ; and the third f casi ng is of wood, 
o*j| ( which apft fixed the outer plates. Up through the middle 
of the cupola goes a passage way, by which a workman may 
ascend to the for inspection or repair. When the light 

of the sun strikes on the Cupola, a$d the drum catches the rays, 
then is this edifice so marvellous to behold, that in all Islam I 
liave never seen its equal j iJiither have I heard tell of aught 
built in countries of the xiM/tfLej# that could rival in splendour 
this Derate of the Rock. The Mosque* is entered through thirteen 
Opening closed by twenty gates. These are, the Bab pit tali 
Gate of Pardon or Indulgence), 8 the two Gates of the 
prophet, the Gates of Mary’s Oratory (Mihrab Maryam)$phe two 
Gate* of Mercy (ar-Rahmah), the Gate of the Birkat ( oir P46$*of ) 
Bam Isra’il, tbo Gates of the Tribes (al-Asbat), the Gates of the 
Hh^imites, the Gate of al-Walid, the Gate of Ibrahim (Abrahlm), 
tye Gate of Umm Khalid ( the Mother of I£halid), and the Gate 
of David. 4 Of the holy places within the Mosque, are the 
Mihrab Maryam (the Oratory of Mary), Zakariyya’ (of Zachariah), 
Ya/qftb (of>¥ acob ) , and al-Khidhr (of jEfiidhr), 6 the Station of the 
Pbophei, and of Jibra’il (Gabriel), 5 the Place of the Ants, 7 and 
of the Light? and of the Ka‘bhh, and also of the Bridge 

l From MS. <3, 

* By the term AUMaejid, the Mosque, the whole of the Baram Area is 
intended. # 

8 Referring to Qur’an ii. 55. This Gate is m the northern wall of the 
Baram Area. 

. 4 Read Jjq Strange’s notes on these gates, 

8 In t^e centre of the Mosque, faming the Dome of the Chait^ Kit&bu-h 

Buldan, p. 101. - 

8 On the Sacred Rook, 

7 Probably referring to Qur’an xxvii 18. The Valley of Ants is placed 
by some in Syria and by others in TV if. 

8 Cf. Kiiabu-l-Buldmi, p. 94, “ God said unto Moses, * Go t q the Holy City 
for there My light is V* 



These shrines «|i^red over Are#v|$^ 

the left hand side of 4tfc|pfe are no c&bnn&deg. ■SfiSS^ 

main building of the mosque extend to l&e *a&tern $an 

of tWar»a; hence it has been iai4 that ‘Never ^rfH the line of 
worshippers be complete Two reasons have been as- 

signed for this portion h«tt%3^N is uncompleted. One is 
‘Umar commanded the pedfiil fcoereet a building ‘ in the west 
part of the area, as a place of prayer for Muslims.’ ; so they left 
this space (which is on the eastern side) nocfcipied, in oilier v 
not to disobey his injunction. The ofebej Ifeason given is 
that if they had extended the main huif&lSI^ of the mosqne f 
far as the south-east angle of tho $rea wall, the muhrab would 
not have been opposite the RqgiL and 1 2 3 this was repugnant t#;‘ 
them. Bat God alone know#^| i ;, '^£^ The dimensions of the 
Mosque, (the Haram Artfr) me, length 1,000 eubils-^J thb 
royal Hashimite cubits;* and width, 700. Ii\tfee ceilings of i#i 
various edifices tliere are 4,000 wooden hearts, supported on 700 
marble Columns ; and the roofs are overlaid with 45,000 iheets 
of lead. The measurement of the Rock itself is, 32 cubits Jy 27,* 
and the cavern which lies beneath will hold 09 persons. The 
endowment of the mosque provides monthly for 100 qists^.^of 
olive oil, and in the year they u^e 800,000 cubits of matting 
The mosque is served by special attendants; their service w§jfc“- 
instituted hy ‘Abdu-1- Malik, the men being chosen from among 
the Royal Fifth of the Captives taken in JJFar, and hence they 
are called al-Ajdjmas (the Quintans). None besides thtse are 
Employed in the service, and they take their watch in turn. 

Sulwan (Siloam)^ is a village on the outskirts of the city. 


1 According to Kitabu-l-Bulddn , p. 101, tho Bridge of hell will be laid 
across Wadi Jahannarn, outside the Haram Area. See note 4 next page. 

2 The royal ell (Dhira* Malikt) measured about 18 inches in length. This 
gives us 1,500 feot by 1,050. Roughly taken, the present dimensions of the 
Haram Area are .1,500 feet by $00. Le Strange. 

3 The Qi§fc was half a §>?!*, i. e. t about a quart and a half of ottr measure. 

The name ^came from the Greek Burr ns, which represents the Roman 
Sextarius., Le Strange. ’* * 

* The rook-hewn village of Siloam, in the rocky base of the Mount of 
Offence, overhanging the.Kedron. The village is chiefly composed of sepul- 
chral excavations, much resembling a Columbarium (Smith II. 285). lm- 
mediator below Sulwan, on the opposite side of the valley is the inter- 
mitting Fountain of the Virgin , now called the “apring with steps” (Umm 
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Below this village is a 'fountain* of fiBjjy ^ § 88 ^ water which 
irrigates the large gardens which ware :'. Wqs»- t ; 1 Waqf)* 
by the caliph ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan for of the *wt Lower 

dowi^ is the # Well of Job (Bi’r Ayyiib)J? Tt&'uud the 

Night of ‘Arafah the water of the well Tmmmtfr visits tdi& water 
of the Fool. 8 Wadlv Jahan^ara * rune* frnui*&feo ^abgla/.of the 
Mosque to its furthest point, all along iheefo* >.idc. / lh this 
valley ® are garden# i^^ vi^prds, shurche#, tty* and 
chapels, tombs, and othei’hrensibJ^Able spots, also cni to » «*&&»<. fields. 
In its midst stands the AOtrnJL^sfcirfc of Mary, 

and above, overlooking the valley^ are nfitey tombs, among which 

9 • ■ •, ' 

ed Qerej). From this spring a rook-cut tunnel lead through the Ophe! ridge 
to the Pool of Siloaw (pow BiM 9ilwdn ). tfiMyiool is a rook-cut reservoir 
With masonry retaii&ttftralls measuring 52 felcoy IS ft 'is mentioned 

in the New Testameiid^tt&^okn ix. 7, etc ), and Is identical witiMite ** Pool 
of Siloah by the king's g^pla *' in Nehomiah (itt. 15 $ li. J4). 'Ifri&r' 1 - 

1 The pool of Siloah is called the fountain ( by JoaejphitS (S.J. 
v. 4 , l). - * . 

5* A well 125 feet deep to the south of the Pool of 'S|lo^^k;^'|i|’;yari 0 uBly 
called the Well of Nehemiah , of Jot, or Joab, and ws «m^^feg,M;idoutioal 
with En Rogel, mentioned in the borders of Judah . ©l»e- 
where. The waters of the Bir Eytib overflow annngdly ; ^|^^^h^ '-hole in 
the ground near the well, and a running stream tbeh days 

down the Kidron valley. Encyc. Brit XIII. 648. ' '-■ 

* 0 adds : ‘ The people hold a festival hero hhht,^f«^t^%Fev^ps the 
idea originated in the annual overflow of the wter^ ^tEe Mr' MySfoy which 
is a cause of rejoicing to the inhabitants, who - m&ko it a^ltoHday occasion. 
Ibid. The Night of ‘Arafah is the night bef or#$# 

age, on which the pilgrims visit Mount ‘Ariffii, -Makkob, 

The day is the 9th of the month DbU'l-Hijjah. * . 

4 The Valley of Hinnom (Gehenna, Jaharm^in) & th# 1 'y^0g^- of the 
western ravine flanking the city on the wevtrJmA ^outh, Spilled W . 
er K&baby. The WSdi Jahannam of al-Muqa&d&fc?, howeys^, |j£vw Valley 
of Jehoahaphat or Kedron, bounding the site of 'jjjfcrosslexii east. 

Perhaps the reason why al-Muqaddasi calls tb$ Vafl&y of Jatwiil^teat Wadi 
Jahannam, may be found in the tradition that ovetr^^^p© of hell 

; is across this valley. J* > '* ■ " : 0y. 

4 In the bed of the Valley of Jehoahaphat $6 • Boatman*!, 
with its eight venerable olive-trees protected wjdi ^|(^feolose by 

is a subterranean church, in which is shown ther-r^htad Virgin. 

A little to the south of this are two monolitlfelfi as- 
cribed to Absalom and Zechariah, and co u uec t v4 : of 
sepulchral chambers, one called by the name other 

the Cave of 8t. James, (Smith II. 28b). 



are those of Sbpddad ibn Aus ibu Tfe&bit 1 and ‘ttbidah itmti*** 
Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olives) * overlooks the Mosque 
from tlw eastern side of this Valley. On its summit is a mosque 
built in memory of ‘Umar, who sojourned here som§ day* at the 
time of the capitulation of the city. 4 4?her^^Als^ here & church 6 
built on the spot whence Christ into Heaven ; and 

farther, near by is the place called &s-Sihii‘a|L (the Plain which, 
as I have been informed on the authority %t Ibn ‘Abbas, will be 
the scene of the Resurrection. *frhe gr^tid is white, and blood has 
never been spilt here — Bait La^m (Bethlehem ) T is a village about 
a fanakh from Jerusalem, in the direction of llebron. Jesus was 
born here ; and here was tl#e Palm-tree. 1 Palms in this district 
do not produce ripe dates, but this was a sign for Mary. There 
is here a church, 9 the equal of which does not exist anywhere in 
the country round. Habrli (Hebron), 10 the village of Abraham the 

1 A nephew of Hassan ibn Thubifc. the Prophet’s Poet : lie was a learned 
and pious Companion, who settled in Jerusalem with his family. His death 
is put in the year of the Hxjrah 58 or 64. He whs buried outside the Gate of 
Mercy, and his tomb is well known. Nawawi, p. 312. 

* Another of, the Companions, sent by ‘Umar to Syria to instruct the 

people in the Faith. He wits then appointed Qadht of Jerusalem*, whore 
he died in AH, 34. Nawawi, p. 329. • 

& Now called Jcbel et Tor, the central summit of tho spur running on the 
ea»t 8id^,of the city. It is 2,050 feet above the sea, and is now orownod with 
a village and a minaret. The name Olivet applies to tho mount with its throe 
summits, but more especially to J?bel et Tor. 

* Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph ‘Umar in A.I), 637. 

6 The Basilica built by Helena, the mother of Constantino, in comme- 
moration of the Ascension of our Lord. 

ft In the Qur’an Ixxix. 14. 

7 About six miles from Jerusalem, on the main road to Hebron. It is 
situated on a lofty ridge, on the eastorn part of which the grotto of tho 
nativity is placed by tradition. The modern Bait- Lab m is a considerable 
village, inhabited exclusively by Christians. 

s Referred to in the Qur’an xix. 23. 

9 The noble basilica which Helena erected, in A.D. 325, over the Place of 
the Nativity. The church still stands, surrounded by three converts of the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches. 

1° Situated in a mountainous district, 20 miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron 
wafc frequently the residence of Abraham ; hence, the modem town is called 
al-Khalil, “the friend” of God, the name given by the Muslims to the 
Patriarch, The town encloses the tjfaram or sanctuary built over the site of 
Maopelah, the cave where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were buried. 

36 
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Friend of God (al-£halil). Within it is a strcnif^for^ 
it is said, is of the building of the Jinns, 1 * * being 'of. 
stones. In the middle of this enclosure rises a : ;dbm|lPIE^|dlie 
built since the times of Islam over the sepulchre ^ Ataraham. 
Tlie tomb of Isaac lies forward, within the main buUdihgijtof the 
mosque, while that of Jacob is in the further part. /Near by 
each one of the Prophets (the Patriarchs) lies his wife, 
closure has been converted into a mosque ; and built about it . nre 
rest-houses for the Pilgrims, and on all sides the 
hemmed in with buildings. * A small water-channe|j^H^p^in 
conducted to the t6wn. All the country round He h 
distance of half a stage, is filled with villages, and' vin^y ard^|nd 
grounds bearing grapes and apples, and it is even as 
were all but a single orchard of vines and fruit-trees. The district 
goes by the namq of Jabal Nnsrah. Its equal fbr beauty dees 
not exist elsewhere, nor can any fruits bo finer. A great part of 
them are sent away to Egypt and into all the country round . s in 
173 Hebron there is a public guest-house, with a cook, a broker, 
and servants appointed thereto. These preset a dish of Wills 
and olive oil to every poor person who arrives, and 
before the rich if perchance they desire to pai\hk> 
men erroneously imagine that this dole is of tin, 
house of Abraham, but in truth the funds come twin the l>eqi^»ts 
of Tamlm ad-Dari 4 and others. In my opinion If b^tt^ to 


it f* ff^ nj get' 
onginwrgBpfc- 


l The high rampart walls of masonry which surround the llaram are 
ascribed by architectural authorities to the Ilerodian perish Ylqut (jCfc 1115) 
ascribes the building of the enclosure to Solomon which r$piahi$ the referenco 
to the Jinn*. The enclosure measures 112 feet east and west by 198 north 
and south. 

8 There are three prinoipal springs in Hebron on the north, oae of which 
is the Well Sirab, now ‘Am S&rah (2 Sam. iii. 26). ) 

t 0 : At times, here, apples of good quality will sell at a thoua^iwl f«r the 
dirham (ten ponce); and the weight of a single apple 4 t.ccarh nally, will 
attain to the equivalent of a hundred dirhams (between fen aoc(, eleven 
Apwocs). 1 , 1 ' ;V ' 5 ’ 

’ .^IfSPamih ibn Aas ad-Bari, one of the Companions of the Prophet. He 
was a Christian of Syria, who in company with several of hi 'family, visited 
the Prophet in the 7th year of the Hjjrah and embraced &t.his 

hands. He lived in al- Mad in ah for some years, but on the death of h Ut> m<ju 
removed to Palestine where he died in A.H. 40. He lies buried in bait- 


Jibrin. 

According to Ylqut (II, 195) the Prophet had assigned flebroh and some 
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abstain from receiving- thqse alms. 1 At the distance of a farmk & 
ivom Hebron is a small mountain, which overlooks the Lake df 
§agjjar {the Dead Sea) and the site of the cities of Lot.* Here 
jslands a mosque built by Abu Bakr as-Sababb called Masjidti- 
l-Yaqln.* In this mosque is seen the sleeping' plaop 5f Abrahani* 
sunk about a cubit into the stony ground. It is related that when 
Abraham first saw from here the cities of Lot in the air, he lay 
himself down there, laying, 4 Verily 1 now bear witness, for the word 
*q£ the jjo^i is The Truth.’ ( Al- Yaqin). The territory of the Holy 
sHliy is^mj^ed as all the country that lies round within a radius of 
iortjj^awP This includes Jerusalem with its dependent villages; 
twelve miles of the (Mediterranean) Sea; the towns of $u gh ar 
and Ma’ab, and five miles of the desert. Towards the south the 
boundary extends to beyond al-Kusailah^ and the line of country 
parallel to it. On the north it reaches to the limits of Nabnlns* 
This, then, is the Land which God — may He he exalted — has 
called ‘ Blessed * ; * it is a country, of which the hills are covered 
with trees and the plains are cultivated without either irrigation 
or the watering of rivers, even as the two men 6 reported to Moses 
the son of ‘Imran, saying, ‘ Wo came on a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ * * 

other places to T&mitn and his descendants, in the event of the conquest of 
Syria ; but the author of tho Tfttbah ( I. 372) says that the village of ‘Ainun 
alone was made over to Tamirn. 

1 Lest the money have been unlawfully obtained. 0 here adds: Tho 
Prince of Khurasan — may God confirm his dominion— had assigned to this 
charity 1,000 dirhams yearly; and further, ash-§hir al-‘Adil gave great 
bequests to this house.^ At the present day, in all Islam, I know of no charity 
or almsgiving that is better regulated than is this one; for those who travel 
and are hungry may eat hero of good food, and thus is the custom of 
Abraham continued, for he, during his lifetime, rejoiced in the giving of 
hospitality, and after his doath, God — may He be exalted — has allowed of 
the custom becoming perpetuated. 

2 iiow known as Maqam Nabi Yaqin. The sleeping place of Abi&ham iff 
at the present t day known as * Cain’s Grave/ The Mosque iff said far;, 
‘Ulaimi, to have been built- in A.H. 352, A.D. 963, 

6 The present Tell Kuseifoh, lying to the east of Beersheba, * ‘ 

* Qur’an xxh 71. 

6 Caleb and Joshua. The MS. C adds : I myself at times in Jerusalem 
have seen cheese sell at a sixth of a dirham for the ratj, and sugar at a 
dirham the ra&l ; and for that same sum you could obtain either a rat-1 and a 
half of olive oil or four ratjs of raisins. 1 
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174 Bail JibrM 1 is a city partly in the hill country* partly ht the 
’ plain. Its territory has the name of ad-Dar&rn,* and thw art; 
here marble quarries. The district sends its produce to the eapi 
tal, which is thus theremporium for the neighbouring country. 
It is a land hi riches and plenty, possessing fine domains* The 
population, however, is now on the decrease, and impotence has 
possession of many of its men, — Ghazzah (Gaza ), 8 a large town 
lying on the high road into Egypt, on the border of . the desert. 
The city stands not far from the sea. There is here a beautiful 
mosqmo; also will be seen the* monument of the caliph 4 Umar ; * ! 
further, this city was the birthplace of a§h-§hlfii* 6 ' and pos- 
sesses the tomb of Hashim 6 ibn ‘Abd-Manaf. — Malmis 7 lies on 
the' sea. It is a small fortified town, .and belongs to Ghazzah. 


I The classical Betogarba and Eleutheropolis. It is more generally called 
Bait Jibrin “ the house of Giants,” the city having been situated not far from 
Gath, the city of Goliath and his family. It is now a large village, about 20 
miles west of Hebron. Beit-Jebrin still contains some traces of its ancient 
importance (Smith 1. 397). According to Yaqat (I. 77$), the Valley of the 
Ants (Qur’an xxvii. 18), is situated between this town and ‘Asqalanu 

8 At the present day Dairau, anciently Daroma. Yaqat (11^ 52$) gives the 
mm ead-Darum to a fortress next to Ghazzah on t ha road, to Egypt. It is 
about one parasang from the sea, k which is visible from this point. Oh this 
town see Quatrem&ro’s Histoire des Sultans MamloulWf Vol, I, Second Part, 
P- 237. 

5 Tho ancient city of Ghazzah, sitnated a short league from the SOMdast, 

stands on an isolated hill about 100 feet high. The modern is in a 

great part built on the plain below. The ruins of the old Majntna Gazm or 
Port of Gaza, now called el Mineh, are traceable near The Hebrew 

name of the city is Azzah, and means 4 strong.” ik 

* Ibn Hauqal fp. 113) states that Ghazzah was the trading centre of the 
people of al-Hijaz, in Syria ; and that it was in this town that ‘Cfmnr made 
his money in the days of the Ignorance. 

6 See Ibu KhaUikSn II. 571. Ash-ShM’i was bom* ft.H. ISO (tfSWfcjf He 
lies bnriod in the lesser Qarifali cemetery at Old Cairo near Swrat 
Maqaftam. 

6 The great-grandfather of tho Prophet. The Hashirnites uire descen- 
dants of this Hashim. Hashim is said to be iho first Who appoijjed the two 
annual caravans mentioned in the Qur’an cvi. ; one of which set%Rt in the 
winter for Yaman, and the other in summer for Syi t$», Bde Ibn Hteham, 
Life e/ ;l Jfi4dwf>tad, p. 87. 

7 MdNfyta Ma'iuma, the Port , of Gaza. In the fifth century the jj>Q»t of 
Ghazzah w^s a separate town and episcopal see, under* the title Cwmfcftk'Lia 
or Lxmena Gaza. See Smith’s Diet. I. 98 lb, and Quafcl&ttoe,. ibid,, p* 229. 



— ‘Asgalan ( Asenlon),* is on the sea. A fine city, and strongly 
garrisoned. Fruit is here in pleniy,^ especially that of the Syca- 
more-tree . 3 The groat mosque stands iu the market of th& cloth* 
merchants, and is paved throughout Witt! marble. The city if* 
beautiful, hallowed in its associations , 8 healthy, and Veil -fortified. 
The silk of this place is renowned, its supplies are plentiful, and life 
there is pleasant. It also possesses good markets, and excellent 
garrison posts. Otfly its harbour is unsafe, its wa.tex*s brackish, 
and the saud-fiy called Dalai n is most hurtful.- -Y&fah (Jaffa), leing 
on the sea, is hut a small town, although the emporium of Palestine 
and the port of ar-Ramlah. It is protected* by an imprognabl© 
fortress, with iron-plated gates. The sea-gate is wholly of iron. 
The mosque is pleasant to the eye, and overlooks th^f sea. The 
harbour is excellent. 6 — Arsuf* is smaller than YSfah, but is 
strongly fortified and populous. There is here a beautiful pulpit, 
made in the first instance for the mosque of ar-Hamlah, but 
which being found too small was transferred to Arsuf. — Qaisariyyab 
(Caesarea of Palestine ). 7 On the coast of the Greek (or Medi- 
terranean) Sea, there is no eity more beautiful, nor any better 
filled with good things : plenty has its well-spring here, and useful 
* • 

* Twelve geographical miles N. of Gaza. This once important city, fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of the crusades, is now a desolate heap of 
ruins. It was spoken of as the Bride of Syria, and was famous, according to 
Strabo, for the shallot {Allium Ascnlonicum), See Smith I. 230. 

2 Ai'Jummaii!, thejfcas mjcoinoru*, 

8 As the rosidence of many of the Companions {See Yiiqut III. 674), or as 
one of the famous sti mgholds of Islam. 

4 Joppa, the Greqk Ttbr^rr/, Tom?, and Hebrew Japho. The Phoenician 
original signifies “ an eminence.'’ The modern town, the seaport of Jerusa- 
lem, is built on a rounded hillock rising 100 feet above the shore. The 
orchards to the oast of the city cover an area of 3 square miles. 

6 The natural unfitness of Jaffa for a haven is noticed by travellers of nil 
time's. The old harbour is possibly the small bay south of the town, called 
Birhet el Qamar (** Moonpool ”). 

6 On the coast between Ores are a and Joppa, qj>ou the Nahr Armf, It was 

famous ijj the time of the Crusades, but is now a deserted village. Arsif 
represents the ancient A pol Ionia. * 

7 The Boman metropolis of Palestine, 30 miles north of Joppa. It Was 
founded by Herod, and named Caesaria in honour of Cmsar Augustus* It 
Wfs celebrated for its harbour, and possessed many important buildings. Its* 
site fir still marked by extensive ruins. Haring the crusading period Oertsm* 
was one of the chief posts of the invaders. 
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products are on every hand. Its lands are excellent* and ite 
fruits delicious ; the town also is famous for its buff elorm ilk and® 
its white bread. 1 To guard the city there is au; jinpregnable 
l^rtress, and without lies the well-populated suburb which the 
fort prp;t^||sf The drinking-water of tbe inhabitants is drawn 
from welmahd cisterns. The town has a fine mosque. — Nfibulas s 
lies among^the mountains. It abounds in olive-trees, and they 
evegt name it the ‘Little Damascus.’ It is situated in a valley 
lying between two mountains, which shut in the town on either 
hand. Its market-place extends from gate to gate, and a second 
goes to the centre of, the town. The mosque is in the midit af th 
city. Nabulusisfiuely paved aud cleau, and has throu gn : i^_l^sfereani 
of Running water ; 8 ks houses are built of stone,; and someremark- 
abffe mills are to be seen here. — Ariha ( Jericho) > TMp is th# city 
of the Giants, 6 dnd therein i8 the Gate of which God Spake unto 
176 the Children of Israel. 6 There grows in these parts muchinultgo 7 

l From MS. 0. 

* Neapolia, commonly supposed to be identical with t he Sichem drSHeehein 
of the Old Testament. The Vale of Shoehorn or "Nabnlus is a fertile and well- 
watered side valley between Mount Gerizim (2,84.9 foci/ on the SOofch and 
lEbat (3,077 feet) on the north. Nabulus is still an important city, contain- 
ing a population of about 20,000 souls, with considerable trade. Ignorant 
of the Greek origin of the name, Yaqiit (IV. 723) makes it oompofectj of two 
wordB, the Arabic nab “ tooth,” and the Samaritan Ins ’‘BmqKsnt.” According 
to the opinion he cites, the c^ty wag called the “ Dragon's. Tooth/* ft mon- 
ster serpent in a neighbouring valley, whose tooth was hang -on the city gate. 

3 Nabulus abounds with running streams. The fcradtitou&l Jacobi Well 
is 1J mile from the city, at; the N.-E. base of Mrunt Gemini, where the 
Ndbulus valley meets the broad upland plain of Makhoa. 

* .The “city of palm trees/’ situated in a district of j&pUb fertility,. Hs 

rich and well cultivated plain was irrigated by tbe waters Of ■ thidmintaiu of 
Elisha, mo^r J00&i ‘Amu-s-Sultan , the Sultan’s Spri%. presebt Village 
of Rilja or Arifya stands nearly h&If-an-hour son th spring. It 
consists only of a group of. squalid hubs. - 

6 The giant rade of the Amalikites who, it is said, worn. $.800 

yards ia height ; their grapes were so large it required to lift a 

cluster, j&nd the pomegranates were so large that five porsc^^po^Jd get- into 
the shbll at bnco. Wherry’s Commentary , not© on v. IjS. ’! 'i\ !* * 

6 25: ‘Enter ye upon them (the people d tagMo) "by the 

Gate of the ibity, and when ye shall have entered by Purely 

he victorious. ^ 

7 Of. Abn-hEidi* II, 16, ‘The vMigo- yielding piknt called is 

here cultivated.” 




and many jmMjjM,- ■ and the city possesses villages in the <| 

\oi the whose fields are watered from the sp 

The heat is excessive. Snakes^and scarpiona 

numerous, fleas abound. The people are broTO . akfeane 
and sw&Hhy^-/'0® the other hand, the water of Jef^fe-is held' 
to be the lightest (and best) in all Islam j 1 bananas 
also dates and fiowers of fragrant odour* — ‘Ammaa^lying on-; 
the border 6f the desert, has round it many villages and com*-' 
fields. The Bhlqa' * district, of which it is uie capital, is rich in 
grain and Several streams ‘flow through the town,* and 

the mills are worked by the waters of these, * The city has a fine 
mosque near the market-pl%ce, the court of which is ornamented 
with t mo8akv „ Weliave stated before that * Amman has ar.lpd- 
somblanc^ tq Mfl&kah. 6 The Castle of G-oliath is on the hill dSfer* 
hangihg City. In this city in the Tomb of Uriah, over 
which is. bt$& a mosque. Here, likewise, is the Theatre of Solomon. 
Living^, jWSfc/.'ir 1 cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, 
the people of the place are illiterate, and the roads thither 
diffica|t, ; . 


l The yri&trvqi the fountain of Elisha possessed almost miraculous pro* 
parties. (Bodth 1 II. 14a). The narrative of the healing of the waters by 
Elisha (2 things ii.) is referred by Josephus (B, J t iv. 8, 8j to the copious 
fountain now called the Sultan’s Bpring. 

* ,] erfcjho was formerly celebrated for her roses (C/. Ecclus. xxiv. 8) 

MS. Or adds : This town is the home of the Tirydqiyyah serpents, from t he 
flesh of" which, used therein, depends the excellence of the theriac of 
Jerusalem. * 

* The chief city of the country of the Ammonites, called Rabbah, or 

Rabb&th (*,% the . metropolis) of the children of Ammon. Its name 
was changed tO^^|d)iadelphia by Ptolemy Philadelphus restored it. 
Rabbath*Amu^;'|ns situated on both sides of a branch of tWJab bpk, bear- 
ing at the thk name of Nahr * Amman, t&e r^BtA ’Amxuon. 

The ruins are extensive and imposing. The most Important are 

the reumiutrff thisatope (Smith II. B97). 

4 This distfiot corresponds with the Ammoniti s, pr ooo^fl^af thp, 

A mmonites/lying immediately in the east of the Dead Sea and . 

half of Jordan, between the Amon and the Jabbok (uz-Zqrqr#*)* The/.; 
capital hf,tkte ; district was formerly ‘ Amman j but afterwards Ijtusban (the 
ancient H^mu) be«&me the capital. {See Abu*l«Fida II. fl). ^The laud of 
the Mood's Ak the district now oalled Karak. / , 

* of jrafgpjK {& Sam. xii «7h ' ' " v 

* pAjKd |13. The reaembianOe iB ijjridently not in the jNta*tfo», : . 
but I® gene*?* appearance. 
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In the village of ar-Raqirn, 1 which lies about & farrnkh distant 
from ‘Amman, and on the bolder of the deser^ is & cavern witlf 
two entrances — one large, one small — and they that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smaller unless he 
have with him a guide. In the cave are three tombs, concerning 
which Abu-1- Fa$hl Muhammad ibn Manshr related to me the 
following tradition of the frophet 2 : — ‘ While three men once 
were walking together heavy rain overtook tlidm and drove them 
into a cavern of the mountain. And on a sudden there fell, from 
the mountain above, a rock* which blocked up the mouth of the 
cave, and behold they were shut in. Then one of them called to 
the others, saying, “ Now, mind yepf such good deeds as ye have 
doiie, and call on God thereby, beseeching Him, so that fgr the 
sake thereof perchance He may cleave this rock before us. ” 
Then one of them cried aloud, saying, “ 0 Lord ! of a truth had 
not I my two parents who were old and feeble, besides my little 
ones ? And I had to tend sheep to support them, and when 
l returned to them in the evening, I used to milk my ewes, 
and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my children. Now on a certain day "I was 
detained by the rain, s and could not come to them until it 
was night, and I found my parents slumbering. Then I 
176 milked the sheep, as was my wont, and I brought of the milk 
and came and stood near by unto them, but feared %wakiug 

1 The rock-hewn village of ar-Raqlm was at one time identified with 
Petra, the capital city of the Nabatoeans, now Wady Musa. The latter place, 
the Sela of the Old Testament, was in fact called by the natives Relcom 
( Dpi )> hut as all writers agree in placing ar-Raqim close to ‘Amman, its 
identification with Petra oannot be sustained. 

8 The authorities for this tradition are . Abu-l-Fadhl Muhammad ibn 
Man§iir ; Abu Bakr Ibn Sa‘Id ; Al-Fadtfl ibn IJUmmSd ( al-Khabrl h— from 
ghabr, a small town near Shiraz: author of AbMtimadu4-Kabir, Yaqjit II. 
399 . — (Sa‘Id) Ibn Abi Maryam,® Abu Muty&mmad 8a‘id ibnu-l*$akam al - 
IJajtfch a]-Mi$ri, A.H. 144-224, ( SuqQfcVs HiMiw-l-Midiadharah, I. 159) ; Xsma‘11 
ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Uqbah ; Nafp, (the Mmdq or freedman of Ibn r, 

Nawiwi, p. 589); ‘Abdu-lJah ibn ‘Umar (ibnu-MChattab, Nawawi, p*&57). 

a The text has j*-> ii j», which gives no satisfactory sense. Al- 
BaMhawi, in his Commentary, Suratu4-Kahf t ch./xviii, relates the same story 
in a slightly different way . Herj^e has I was detained by rain, 

which gives ns a clue to a pro^^ A^sndme o t of the text. The text should 
read jkJ\ 
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them .from thcir|eleep ; and further, I wasf|||l|h to give of it 
t# the childr«®iJI»efore setting it before them, although the 
children, in trpjjb, wore in distress for want thereof. *An& 
thus I remaiuec|^v«iting till the breaking r ^|,tho dawn. Now, 
since thou knowest well how I did this thing for lovd of Thee* 
so therefore now cause this rook to elJwVe before" us, that 
through the same we may perceive the sky.” Then God 
caused a cleft to spliPin the rock, and through it they perceived 

the sky. Then the second one cried aloud, and said, “0 Lord! 

was there not thu daughter of my uncle, whom X loved as 

passionately as man can love ? And when I nought to possess 

her, she would refuse herself to me saying, that I should bring 
her a hundred pieces of gold. Thun I made effort to collect 
those hundred pieces, and brought them to her. But even as 
I was on the point of possessing her, she cried aloud, and said, 4 O 
servant of God, fear Him! and 1 roak not the Seal (of virginity)^ 
except in lawfulness.’ So I rose up from her. And now, verily, 
as Thou knowest that I did even this for love of Thee, so 
therefore cleave unto us again a portion of this rock/’ And 
God did cleave thereof a further cleft. Then the last man 

cried aloud, and said, “ O Lord ! did I not hire a serving man 

for the customary portion of rice. And when his task was 

accomplished, he said to me, 4 Now give to me my duo/ 

Anil I gave to him his due ; but ho would not receive it, 
and despised it. Them I ceasod not to use the same for 
sowing till by its produce I became possessed of cattle, and of a 
neat-herd slave. And after long time he came to me and 
said, 4 Fear God ! and oppress me not ; but give to me my 
due/ And I, answering him, said, 4 Go thou, then, to these 
cattle and their herdsman and receive them/ Said he again, 
4 Fear God! and mock me not.’ And I answered him, ‘Verily 
I mock thee not, and do thou take these cattle aud their 
herdsman/ And at last he took them and went his way. And 
now, since Thou knowest how T did this thing for leva of 
Thee, do Thou cause what of this rook remaiueth to be clfi't 
'# before us/’ Then God caused the whole of it to become 
cleft before them/ 

Ip the District of Palestine there are many large villages, 
having each of them their own#mosqu,es ; and the same are 
mere ^pulous and flourishing.,, than most of the chief cities 
37 > J 
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of ilia Arabian Peninsula* They are well-known places ; but 
since tibey neither attain to the renown of powerful citiqp 
as slich, nor, on the other hand, are of the insignificance 

of mere hamlets — lying in their degree, as it were, between 

the two — feo is it the more incumbent on us to make special 
mention of their names, and describe thoir positions. Among 
such are the following : Ludd (Lydda), 1 which lies about a 
mile from ar-Ramlah. There is here a Great Mosque, in 
whieh are wont, to assemble groat numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ar-Ramlah), and from the villages round. In 
Lydda j too, is that wonderful Ohuroh, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ. 8 Kafar-Sabfi., 5 a largo 
plane with a mosque, lying on tlio high road (from ar-Ramlah) 
to Damascus. *Aqir, 4 a large village, possessing % fine 

mosque. Its inhabitants are much given to good works. The 

bread here is not to bo surpassed for quality. The village 
lies on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) to Mafckah. — Yubna, 1 ’ 
with its beautiful mosque. From this place come the excellent 
figs known as ‘ the Damascene/ ‘Amawas, 8 which is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of the province, but 

* Lydda, called by the classical writers Piospolis, is situated in the 
great plain of .Sharon, not more than two miles distant from Baralah on the 
north. Tho ruins of the CrasaderV cathedral of St. George, which probably 
Stood on the site of the older church, are still extant. Lydda was renowned 
as the burial place of tho head of St* George, who according to som® accounts 
was put to death fit this city. The connection of St. George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Muhammadan belief that 
iuLDitj jal, or Antichrist, wid be slain by Jesus at tho gate of Ludd. 

8 Concerning ad-Dftjjfit, or Antichrist, as known to Muhamtnadan theology, 
fteo Sale' a Preliminary Discourse, Seo. 4. x 

8 The Anuipatris of Herod the Groat waa built on tho site of this city 
which afterwards regained its ancient name. It was situated in a well* 
frittered and richly-wooded plain, near the western hills of the coast of Pales 
% about three hours north of Jaffa. The modern village of Kafar- 
does not show any traces of the former oity. See Smith I. 147. 

* The Bkron of Joshua xiii. 3. 

The Biblical Jabneh, and the lamnia of classical geographers. It 
was »n inland city, but had its Majuma, or naval arsenal* It was situated 
between Joppa and Azotes, and was about 12 Homan miles from Lydda. 
The ruins now called Tebna are situated on the west side of Wady Rubin, 
an hour distant from tho soa. Smith II. 3. 

8 1 Am was (Bramaus), the Nlfeopolis of classic times. It was situa 

ted on the right hind, or north, of the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, gAtoman 
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tiast the jropul&fe* removed therefrom, going nearer &> 
ala, ami more Inhq >the plain, on account of the wells | for ike 
village liea on the gkirt of the hill country. Kafor-Sell&uM is one 
Of the v £ Lluigm of the District of Coasaroa. It is very large and 
populous, aod had a mosque. It lies on the high rbad (from 
ar-Baml&h north ward«). Along the sea-coast of the capital 
(Ar-Ramkh£ are . |^|fich-s tat ions (j Rihtit), from which the 
summons ftrun». *$" given. The war-skips 8 end the galleys of 
the Greek;; some into these ports, bringing aboard of then* 
the cap^iyee toWe from the Muslims ; these they offer for 
rauaom-Hhree for the hundred dinars. And In each of these 
stations thme %ro mm who know the Greek tongue, for they have 
missions to the Greeks, and trado with them in provisions of alj 
kinds. At the stations, whenover a Greek vessel ap peers, they 
giye the alarm by lighting a beacon on the tower of the station 
if it be night, or, if it be day, by making a great smoke. JYom 
every Waioh-statiov; on the coast op to the capital .( Ar-Ram lah) 
Sre built, at intervals, high towers, in each of which is stationed 
a company of men. As soon as they perceive die beacon m 
the tower of the .coast Station, the men of the next tower above 
it kindle their own, and then on, one after another ; so that 
hardly is an hour elapsed before the trumpets are sounding in 
the capital* and, drums are boating from the city tower, calling 
the people down to that Watch-station by the sea; and they 
hurry out in force, with their arms, and the young men of the 
villages gather together. Theu the ransoming begins. One pri- 
soner will he given in ex c ban go for another, or money and jewels 
will be offered ; until at length all the prisoners who are in the 
Greek ships have boon set free. And the Watch -stations of this 
Diotrict where this ransoming of captives takes place are: Qhaz- 
zah, Mannas, ‘Asqul&n, Mahuz- (the Port of) Azdhd/ Mahfiz- (the 
Port of) Tuhnad Yafah and Arsuf. 

miles from the former city. The Kmraaua of St. Luke lay about eight or tea 
miles from fcbk city, Smith I. 824. 

I Placed by VKqUt (IV. 288) at four farm%k* from Otesarea, between 
this city and fffoulcts. It appears to be the modern Ra’eud-'Aiu. * 

8 Shalaniiydt from tins Greek xMcb'Sior. 

8 The Port, of Asutsw, the Aramaic word Mahuz" signifying, like 
** Majtnna,” pyrin * or »amh, A zdud is the A shdod of Scripture, situated be* 
tween Arise lm wud J amnia f soath of the latter. The modem village of M*dM 
occupies t h&'tiisp of the ancient town, 4 

* The Port ofc J amnia, between Joppa and AxotatS, Smith II* & 



Sq gfo ar. 1 * 3 — The people of the v twp neighbouring districts 
calJ/J&e town Sagar (that is, ‘ Hull 9 f) and a native of Jeru* 
salem writing ij^mWbro to liis frieiicb, jgjfip addressed his letter 
thp lowef Sagar (Hell) t^ipfeapper Paradise/ And 
verily this is a country that is deadly to the stranger, for 
its water is execrable; and he who should find that,: the Angel 
of Death delays for him, let him come here, for all Islam 
I know not of any place to equal ft in evil climate. I have 
seen other pestilential lands, but none so bad as this. Its 
people are black-skinned arid thiofe*set. Its waters are hot, and 
the place is even* like hell. On the* other hand, its commercial 
prosperity makes of it a little ,Jfa§rah, and its trade is very 
lucrative. The town stands on the shore of the Overturned 
Lake* (the Dead Sea), and is in truth the remnant of the 
Citiei of Lot, being the one that was spared by reason that 
its |jahabi tan ts knew nothing of their abominations. The moan- 
Mu# rise up near by the town. — Ma’ab 8 lies in the moun- 
tains* The district sound has many villages, where grow almond 
trees and vines. It borders on the desert. Mu’tah 4 * is one of 
its villages. Here are the tombs of da‘far at-T a yj^ r (the Flyer), 6 * 

1 The 2 oar of Scripture. This small town, to which Lot escaped fnhu 
the burning of Sodom, is situated at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 

Yaqut describes it under the name of Zughar (ID 933). 

3 See above, page 26 note 4. * * 

3 Ar of Moab, the classical Areopolis, situated on the south side of 
the river Arn on. Ar-Moaband Kir-Moab (Karak) were the capitals of the 
kingdom of the Moabites. Ilonce the former has been identified by rrwsfc 
writers with Rabbath-Moab, although the modem site of Kabbah is further 
south, about halfway between Karak and the Mu jib (Arnon). 

* Placed by Abu-l-Fida’ (II, 24) at less than a day’s journey from Karak, 
in tho Balqa’. Mu’tah was the scene of the first campaign of the Muslims 
against the Greeks, i the Arabs who were subject to tho Greek empire. 
One of tho envoys of Muhammad having been seized and beheaded *in tho 

Balqii’, an army was directed against thorn, which was however entirely 
defeated. This took place in the eighth year of the Hijra (Autumn 629), 

before the conquest of Mecca. 

3 Abu ’Abdi-llah JaTaribn Abi r phb aJ-iIa§himi, the brother of ‘Ah' 
and th© Prophet’s cousin. Ja‘far fell bravely at the battle of Mu’ tab, A.H. K 
Having lost both arms in the battle, he was furnished in paradise with a 
pair of wingB, with which he flies with the angels in heaven. Hence hi c 

surname is apTayyar, or the Flyer. JaTar was ten years oldiir than 
Aii. 
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lind 4 Abdit4!*& i!^^p4^ahJ-^A31iruh 8 is an otitiyin^to#»^. ; 
on the bcndm - dM^L^nd al-Hijaz* - ;^bey pr^perv^ feare 
the Prophet's Ma»^te r >nd also a treaty' given by hilft and 
written on skill.* — Wwppk 5 stands on an arm of the ^Ohifia Sea. 

It is a considerahle and flourishing city, possessing many paint 
trees, qjjrfviish in plenty. * It is the port of Palestine and the 
einporflB^f' al-Hij&a Jhe common people call it Ailah, but 
the tmejiilnh lies near by it and is now in rains. This is the 
place of which God — mqyjje be exalted — has s&id : * Enquire ol 
them conce v ning the village that was situate on the sea/ * Mad- 
yan (Midio* / this town in reality is withfn the borders of 
the Hi j ass ; for the Arab peninsula includes all that is bordered by 
the sea, and Madyan lies in this tract. Here may be seen the 179, 

V 

l ‘AbdadlaU ibn Bawiliah, of the Ansar. He was a poet of repute, and a 
bravo leader. He commanded at the battle of Mu’tah, after the falb# Zaid 
ibn Ihvri tha h and JaTar, and was slain in the battle, A.Hl. 8. Nawawli pa 340. 

* According to Abrt I-Fida’ (II, 24) Adbrnh and Ma’iib are the tpbjprin* 
cipal towns in Jnftiila-sh 8Jy ,rat (Mount Seir). Yaqufc (I. 1^4) says Acfh rah. 
and not Diunatn -1-Jaridul Was the meeting-place of the arbitrators between 
«AK and Ma'avriyah. Ar< less than a mile from it is the village al-Jarba', 
with which it# natne is often coupled. A dii nib is the * Adru * of Ptolemy. 

Mr. 0. Doughty, who visited the mins of the city, says they lie about eleven 
Miles north of Mtt*an. 

3 This cloak was giw«» by Muhammad to Yafyanim (John), son of Ru’bah, 
the lotvfbf Allah; Who visited him at Tabuk, during the expedition against 
the Greeks hi the ninth year of the Hijra. See Yaqut, 1,423 The cloak 
preferred by the Sultans as a relic araung the paraphernalia of the cali- 
phate is that i wager tod by Muhammad to the poet Ka‘b ibn Znhair. It was 
purebred of the family of Ka‘b by the caliph Mu'awiyah, and from him 
descended to all successors to the throne of the caliphs. In “ Vie de Ma- 
homet,** by L&maireflsfe and Dujarric, II. 285 and noto, it is stated that the 
Ailah cloak i# tho ono preserved by the Ottoman SaltanB, and that it was 
purchased by Abivl*‘Abb£e as-Saffai? from the heirs of Ynhanna. 

4 Read the text of this treaty in Lamairesse and Dujarrio’s Fte de 
Mahomet II. ,.856. The original will be found in Ibn Hi sham J a Life of 
Muhammad II, 982. 

F* Ailah or Wallah, as already stated, is the Scriptural Blath and the 
Adana at" classical writers, sitaated on the sea-shore, a little to* the north 
of the modern A State. ■ r 

& Qur'an VII. 133. 

• A city ijf the Midianites, situated about half-way down the eastern 
coast- of the Ekuifcie $$1. It is identified as the modern Midyan, identical 
with the Mod inn a of Ftdiemy. Bee Smith ll. 854?). 
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4*$^whicb Moses f amoved gave waiter to the Hacks of 

§im*aib . 1 W#ter aere isMmndftiii In this town the weights* 
and me&sunpvand the customs of t&e inhabitants, are those of 
Syria. Syria, jal-IJijaz, and Egypt dispute between them as to 
which province belongs Wailah — even as is the case with regard 
to ‘Abbadam—but it is more properly included in Syrk, since its 
weightsjsiid measures and the customs of its people are those of 
that province. Further* as before stated, it is the port of Pales- 
'Umiifxgok which the merchants sail to sea. Tabuk? is a small 
town*- in which the Mosque of the Prophet, 8 the blessing 

of (S®^ with him. 

^ $ " : % - 

■ : $ i lv §s?*(cistical Account of this Province 

The C limits of Syria* is temperate, except in that portion 
which lies in the centre region of the province, between ash- 
Sharat (Mount Seir) and al-Hnlah (the Waters of Merorn);atid 
this is the hot country where grow the indigo plant, the banana, 
and the palm. One day when I was staying in Jericho, the phy- 
ffcian QJ^ssin said to me, ‘ Seest thou this valley ? ’ (that is, 
the iGrhaur). ‘Yes/ T answer;!. And he continued: ‘It ex- 
tends from hence as far as the Hijaz, and thence through al- 
Yamamah to ‘liman and* Ha jar ; thence passing up by al -Basrah 
and Baghdad towjfcrds th^leffc (west) of al-Maufil, it reaches to ar 
, j&a^qah, it is always a Wady of heat arid of palm trees.’ 

. tphV eldest place in Syria ifi Balabakk and the country 
round. It is a popular saying in this country that ‘it war Uttked 
of the Cold, “ where shall we find theo ? n * In the Balq&Y ? & said. 
u But if we meet thee not there ?” “ Ba‘Jabakk is my perma- 

Upnt home/’ Cold rejoined/ Now By da is a land of blessing, a 
gantry of cheapness, abounding in fruits, and peopled by holy 
mpn. The upper province, which is near the dominions of the 
<Jreaks, is richer in streams and fruits, ^and the climate of it is 
oolder ; but the lower province is more favoured and is pleasanter 

m 

l See Qur'an XXVIII. 24, Wherry *s Commentary III. 258^ note on 
verso 24. 

* A^el^brated oasis, midway between Medina and Damascus. It is 
now one of the principal stations on the pilgrim road between Syria 8 ( 0 d the 

® The mosque founded by Mnfcammad at Tabyk, See Ibn Bigbam’s 
Life of Muhammad Tl. 901, 4 




in climate, and its fruits moref l^^gfons is alao al>onidi^ 
in palm trees. In the wlwde ia n^'^mr capable ; <flf 

being navigated, except over trafatnita. %Ten of 1 eWgg 
to meet *ith iti Syria; non-lfeslinia are rmrae roo% 4wttd so too 
are lepers* The preachers abe held in no kind of v cbns idaratiptt# 
Samaritans are found settled in all the country from Palestine 
up to the province round Tiberias ; but yon will meet wi$b 
neither Magians nor Siihsoans. In regard to KKLlGiOU9j|(B|iWP# 
the people of Syria are, for the moat part, brtbodox, being ^Tnbse 
who hold by Authority and ’Tradition. The people of 
however, with half the population of Nibuhi* ^pd^#das, &&4 tho 
greater number of tho men of ^Am roan, 

Mu‘tazilites herelKave no potfer whatever, and they tiep them- 
selves’ concealed. There is a community of the KarramitOiAt 
Jerusalem* who possess cloisters and houses of M^^Jbly* *Of 
those who follow the schools Ox Malik and Da ud nobS aro to bp 
met with in Syria. The. disciples of ab Anzai hold their plain 
of assembly irt the mosque of Damascus* In external practices oi 
religion, the people of Syria formerly kept to tho rule of 
the Tradition! sts. The legists are followers Of aah- Sfe &iTi. In 18® 
nearly every city and town there are disciples of Abu IJanlfah, 
and often the Qadhis (or Judges) are of this school. If it be 
asked of me .—Why do you not say*: that the ex torn alp gtc tlces of 
religion are carried out after the rule of asjp ftum tint; 

leadmg*dootors there are all of his school ? | answer 
this is the saying of one who cannot observe a disfci 3 afiStilfe;ji;'. : 
for, of the Shafi‘ite ritual, is the reciting aloud of the 4 Bismilllfo 
and the repetition at the Dawn-prayer of the text called ‘ Qun&fe* 

Now, we of Syria, on tho contrary, onljf n$,ke use of this prayer 
during the days of the latter half of the month of Kamadban, i n 
the §alatu-l-Witr. And other practices besides, which the peopipv 
of Syria do Hot make use of, and of which they disapprove, 

WHs it not seen how, when, at Tiberias, the Governor of tkm^ { 
commanded this reciting aloud of the * Bismillah,* that tfa.b"{^c^le 
complained against his tyranny even to Kafur the Ikhshiditlj 1 ahd 
0 

«t 

1 Ai-Ikhslnd is the title borne by the rulers of the province of 
Farghanah in Transoxiana. In A.H. 327, it was conferred 
ar-Itadhion Mohammad ibn Tughj, Governor of Egypt, who waa descended 
from them. Al-Ikhahid was the founder o! a dynasty in Egypt/'^fca^, 
lasted from A.E. 323-3|S (AD, 93fr*W), On bis death in 334, he \nmfi 
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s%owod utter disapproval of his deed ? At the present day 
however, the external practices of religion are after the ritual 
of the*Fatimites ; and we shall explain these, please God, with 
other of their peculiar customs when we come to the chapter on 
the countries of the West. The Reading system most in vogue is 
that of Abu ‘Amr, except only in Damascus, where no on© tnay act 
as Leader of Prayer in the mosque except he read according to 
the system of Ibn 4 Amir, this being the best known to th© people 
and the one preferred by them. The system of reading instituted 
by al-Kisa’i, further, is much in vogue throughout the province 
of Syria ; indeed t^ey make use of all the seven Readings, and are 
diligent in their study of them. 

boMMERCE. — The tjpde of Syria fs profitable. From Paledine 
come olive-oil, Quliain.}' raisins, the carob-fru it,* stuffs of fluixed 
silk and cotton, soap and kerchiefs. From Jerusalem come 
cheeses, cotton, the celebrated raisins of the species known as 
‘Ainmii and Duri , 8 excellent apples, bananas 1 — which same is a 
fruit of the form of a cucumber, but the skin peels off and the. 
interior is not unlike the water-melon, only finer flavoured and 
more luscious, — also pine-nuts of the Lind called 1 Quraish-Bite,’^ 
and its equal is not to be found elsewhere ; further — mirrors, 
lamp-jars, and needles. From Jericho , excellent indigo . 6 From 
$ug&ar and Baisdn , indigo and dates. From i Amm&n , grain, lambs 
and honey. From Tiberias , carpet stuffs, paper and cloth. From 
Qadas , clothes of the stuff called " JVluuayyar ’ and 4 Bal‘isf * 7 ami 
ropes. From Tyro come sugar, glass beads and glass v asset- 
both cut and blown. From Ma'&b, almond kernels. From Bated v, 

succeeded by his two sons Abu-l-Qisim Auiijur, who died in M9, and Ahu-1- 
^lasar) ‘All. The actual ruler, however, was their viair Kifur, a black 
eunuch who on the death of *A11 in 855, succeeded to the throne of his former 
master. He ruled with great ability, and died in 857 (A.D. 968). 

1 A kind of small Syrian fig, from the Brock Kfarratov. 

8 Khurrwb , The carob or locust tree $ ceratonia siliyua. 

* The ‘Ainfml and Duri raisins are from the grapes grown round the villages 
of Bait ‘Aiuiin and Du rah, lying respectively to the north and west of 
Hebron, * 

* From MS. C. 

6 The seeds of the Pi,nus picea. 

6 An~Nil t the Indigo fern Undo rite. 

7 The Munayyar is a cloth of double woof, celebrated for its duri|l)Uil) . 
Of the stuff called BaVhi, no account is obtainable. 



rice* From Damascus come all these: otive*cfil fresh pm*® ill 
the ** BalOai ** cloth, Jnooade, oil of violet of an inferior qualify; 
brass vesaels, paper, nuts, dried figs and raisins, From 'Aleppo, 
cotton, viothes, alkali, aad the red oohre called 4 al-Maghrah/l 
Ba'labakk produces the sweetmeat of dried figs called * Mai ban,’* 

The Quttain figs of ar- Ran dak, its omphacine oil, its white bread 
and its veils are unequalled ; also the quinces of Jerusalem, its 
pine-nuts called i Qa.rahy?-Bite/ its Ainuni and Dfiri raisins, its 
Theriacn, its calamint and its rosaries. And further, know that 
within the Province of Palestine may be found gathered together 
six-and- thirty products that are not found thus united in any 
other land. Of these the first seven are found in Palestine 
alone; the following seven are very rare in other countries: and 
the remaining two-and-twenty, though only found thus all to- 
gether in this province, are for the most part, found associated 
more or less in other countries. Now the first seven are the pine- 
nuts called ‘Quraish- Bite/ the Quince, the ‘A in uni and the Dun 
raisins, the Kaffiri plum, the fig called as-Siba/t, and the Damas- 
cene fig. The next seven are the Coloeasia , 3 the Sycamore, 4 * the 
Carob 6 or St. John's Bread (Locust Tree), the Artichoke , 6 the Lotus- 
fruit or Jujube/ the Sugar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the 
remaining twenty- two are the fresh dates aud olives, the citron , 8 
the indigo plant and Elecampane , 9 the orange, the mandrake , 16 the 
Nabq fruit, Ji the nut, the almond, the asparagus, 1 * the banana * 18 
the sumach , 14 the cabbage , 1 f the truffle , 16 the lupin , 17 and the 

1 The mineral called Uubrica sinopica, (Sonthehner), 

8 A sweetmeat of fig paste, pressed into the form of small bricks. 

® Qalqis, Golocasia. N.O. Aracea>. [Horace®. 

* Jummaiz, By minor us antiquorum , the “ Sycamore ** of the Bible. N.O. 

* tCharnub. Geratonia nUfua. N.O. Legumrnoste. 

8 'Ahhnh, Synara ecolymm. N.O. Composite. 

1 1 'Uwrwb, Zizyphns jnjuba. N.O. Ilham iiacem. 

8 Utrujj, Citrus medica, N.O. Aurantmceay. 

* Ko*aa, the Inula heleniwm, N.O. Composite. 

16 Luffafy, the fruit of Mandragora officinalis. N.O, Solan ace®. 

11 The fruit of the Sidr tree, the Zizyphus lotus . N.O. Ehamnaoe®, 

!* Halym, the Asparagus officinalis. N.O. Liliace®. 

18 Mam, fruit of the banana-tree, or mum paradmaca N.O, Musaceaa. 

14 Summdq, the Rhus coriaria . N.O. An^Qardiaoe® % . , 

15 Karanh, or Kurnub, the Brassica oleracea. N.O. Crucifer®. 

18 Kar* % at, the Tuber a cibarium N.O. Fungi. 

17 Tirmis, the Zwpinuo Urines N.O. Leguminosse. 

38 
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early prune called “at-Tari” ; also snow, buffalo-milk, the honey- 
comb, the ‘Asiml grape and the Tamrl- (or date-) fig. Further 
there the preserve called Qubbait ;* you find in truth the like of 
it in name elsewhere, but of a different flavour. The Lettuce* is 
found as well, but is reckoned as a mere pot-herb except at 
ai-Ahwaz, where it attains to a luxuric^t growth. At al-Ba§rah, 
too, the lettuce is held as apart from the more common vegetables. 

The measures and weights of Syria are thele : 

Measures of Capacity. The people of ar-Bamlab make use of 
the qafiz , the waibah , the makkuk , and the kailajah'. The kailajah 
contains about 1J sd ( s. The makkuk equals 3 kailajahs , The 
waibah is 2 makkuks. The qafiz 8 |s 4 waibahs. The people of 
Jerusalem make use exclusively of the mndy which contains 
two-thirds of a qafiz; and of the qabhf'whh'h equals a quarter of 
the mudy ; and they do not use the makkuk , except in the official 
fiscal measurements. In ‘Amman the mudy equals 6 kaila - 
jahs ; their qafiz is the half ot the kailajah , and by this measure they 
sell their olives and quttair, figs. In Tyre the qafiz is the same as 
the mudy of Jerusalem, and the kailajah here equals the sa\ At 
Damascus the gMrdr ih contains H Palestine qafiz.* Measures of 

I A species of sweetmeat made with Carob*sngar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. * 

8 Kh ass r the Lactuca sativa . N O. Composite. 

® Erom a comparison of the measures of the different provinces, % will be 
seen that the qafiz varies in capacity. The qafiz measures of ‘Iraq and 
Mesopotamia, however, are identical ; for although they are stated to have con- 
tained 6 and 4 makkuks respectively {see Glossary , p. 331), yet as the makkuk of 
‘ Iraq contained 10 rafls only, whereas that of Mesopotamia contained 15, they 
both held the same quantity, namely 60 raffs. * 

* The name of this measure is taken from the Latin modt'iM, the principa 
dry measure of the Homans. It contained nearly two bushels English, 

6 This is the Hebrew * cab ’ which contained a quart and a third. In Greek, 
too, we have Kdf3os. The qabb was equal to nearly two gallons English. - 
6 The following are the Syrian measures, with their approximate value* 


reduced to the English system* 


Kailajah . 

* ... I gallon, % 

Makkuk 

... 3 gallons 

Waibah 

... 6 gallons for | of a bushel ) 

Qafvz «m •.# 

... 3 bushels. 

Jerusalem Mudy... 

... 2 „ 

» Qabb ... 

... i bushel. 

‘Amman Mudy ... 

... 1 » 
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In Syria, from Hira§ to ahJif&r* 1 t«lm ra|fe ar» ol six jgjj 
hundred (dirhams of woight), with certain variations ; the hesviesi 
being the ra$l of *Akka (Acre), and the lightest that of Damascus. 

The ufiyyah* (ounce) varies from 50 down to 40 and odd, and 
every rati contains 12 uqiyyah , except only at Qinnasrin, where 
it is two-thirds of this. The weight of the coinage in Sp*ia t is 
approximately the same everywhere, the dirham should weigh 60 
grains, the grain {Kabbah) being the grain of barley-corn. The 
d&naq should weigh 1 0 grains, and the dinar 24 qir&ts f the qtrfti 
being the equivalent of barley-corns. 

C o si oms peculiar to Syria, in tbe Syrian iflosques they keep 
the lamps always lighted, $nd suspend them by chains as at 
MoVkah. In the chief town of every province, in the great 
mosque, is a treasure chamber supported upon pillars. Between 
the main building of the mosque and the enclosure arc doors with 
the exception of Jericho ; nor do we find a court paved with 
pebbles except in the mosque of Tabariyyah. The minarets are 
square, and the roofs of the main buildings of the mosques are 
gabled in the centre ; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the 
market places, are places set apart for the ablution. It is the 
custom to be seated between every two tadimah (salutations) of 
tho fa/ramh prayers 3 ; and some j persons perform one rak'ah only 
for the witr prayers*, although in past times they used to per** . 
form three rah' ah* for tho said prayers. In my day Abu Ishaq 
al-Marwazi* ( % . e,, of Marw) issued an injunction in consequence 


‘Amman Qafi?; 
Tyrian Qafia 
„ Kailajah 
Damascene (jbira.ra.lt 


... $ bushel. 

... 2 bushels. 
... 5 pints. 

... 4£ bushels. 


1 That district of -Egypt which adjoins Syria. 

* Tho uniyyah is the Greek Ovyyia, or ounce. In Syria, it would contain 
about 5J English ounces, the common rail being about 6 lb. 

* Thee© additional prayers of Ramadhan consist of twenty or more rak'ahi, 
according to different persuasions ; and are repeated between the 'asha, * 
prayers &n{J the ivit* , They are bo called because the performer jests after 
each tarwihah, which consists of four rak'ahs and two la&Umah * (salutations), 
$ee T)q Sacy’s Chrest. Ar., sec. ed., i. 167-8. 

* The prayers, of uneven number, performed immediately after the * mJi& 
prayers, or at any time in tho night. They generally consist of three rak’ahs, 

6 A Unowned doctor of the Khifi'ite sohool , he died in A. H„ 340- A, 0. 96X 
and is buried in Cairo. Nawawi, p. 650. 
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, of Which they separated (the witr from the tiuiXwih) at dm 
At eaclj tamlkah* on the rising of the Imam, the cnee' casing to 
( prayer adds the words, * God have mercy upon yon" In 
Jerusalem tjiese prayers consist of six iarmhah*. The preachers' 
in this province are only tellers of stories ; but the 'followers of 
Abu IJamfah have in the Aqsa Mosque an assembly pHce for 
preaching, and they preach, reading from a volume, m 'tio rdso the 
Karramites in their cloisters. It was the custom after the Friday 
prayers that the guards should proclaim aloud the creed, (i'htore is 
no god but God) ! The jurisconsults hold theirasscmrlioa between 
the #wo day-prayers, and between the two evening y>r*yc?^: and 
the Qur’an readers likewise hold - their sittings ir* the Great 
Mosques. Of Christian feasts that are observed also by fhc Muslims 
of Syria, by which also they determine the seasons ( the year, 
are the following: Easter, about the time of Pentecost 

at the time of boat ; the Nativity at the time of c/ml . the Feast 
of Bt. Barbara 1 in the rainy season — and the people have a pro- 
verb, which says, 1 When St- Barbara’s Feast comes von mb, then 
the mason’s flute may sound’, meaning that h f;my the a sit 
quietly at home; the Feast of the Kalends, s — and ' gain, <ie of 
their proverbs is, ‘ When the Kalends come, keep warm and stay 
183 at home — the Feast of tbe Cross, 3 at the time of the grape 
harvest and the Feast of Lydda* at seed time. The months 
in use in Syria are the (solar months) of the Greeks : namely, 
Tis}mn first and second (October and November), K vnun 
first and second (December aud January), Shubat (February), 

. Adhar (March), Naisan (April), Ayyar (May), H&idrin (June), 
Tammfiz (July), Ab (August), and Ailfil ( September).' - Ton 
seldom meet in Syria with any doctor of the law who hashes 

* The Feast of St. Barbara was celebrated on the 4th day of Kitiun L 
(December). 

* The first day of Kanun II, (January), was the Day of the halondi # On 

this day, 1 says Albiruul (Chronology, p. $08), 1 the Christian children a»«em- 
ble and go ronnd through tbe houses, crying with the highest voice aud some 
sort Of melody “ Galen das.’* Therefore they receive in every hoa^^somothing 
to eat and a cup of wine to drink/ :j| 1 * > ’ ■ •_ 

* The Feast of the Cross was celebrated on the 18th Ailul 7 September) by 

Nestorian Christians, and on the I4th by other Christians. Albkhni, 
Chronology* p, 307 . ‘ 

4 The Feast of Lydda is the Feast of St. George. It tcfhl place 'm the 
23rd of Naisin (April). 



fce*etical doctrines, or any Muslim who bolds awritersbip; 

•oialj U Tiberias, which has always been a im*&XQ*l*p* 
scribes here in Syria, as is the case in* Egypt, are Chrieti^, 
fOT tha Muslims relying on their native knowledge tt th h- tames 
tongue do not trouble to study it as foreigners do. When ;«*»#*•. 
iag the assembly of the Chief of the Qadhle at Baghdad. I used 
to be ashamed at the blunders he made in speaking. However, 
this is not regarded as a blemish. The majority of the oattibratB, ^ 
the dyers, bankers, and tanners of this province are Jews; Whfle 1 
fcli© physicians and the scribes are generally Christians. It foxy 
here be said that in five of the countries of Mam five feasts hate 
special celebrity namely: Itymadhan , 1 at Makkah ; the Nighi of 
the tfcbatmah? at the Aqsa Mosque ; the two Feasts 8 in Ifqiliyyrii 
(Sicily) ; the Day of ‘Arafah* at Shiraz ; and Friday in Bagfad&d, 

In addition to these the middle night of the month of gjtftfb&n 6 
at Jerusalem, and the Day of the ‘Ashura ’ 6 at Makkah/ are 
kept with great observance. The Syrians take pride in their 

i The month of obligatory fasting, during which the mosques, specially 
at Mecca, present a festive appearance at nights. 

3 jgkttinuiii- completion. In the month of Ramadhan, portions of the Qur’an 
aro recited every night during the tardwTh prayers. The recitation is so 
arranged that the whole of the Quran i$ usually finished on the 27th night. of 
fclie month (that is, the night preceding the 27th day), which is called 
« Jjaila^i-l-Qadr” — the Night of Power, or of the Divine decree. On this 
night, the Qur’an is seid to have been sent down to Muhammad. Sue Lane? 
Modern Egyptians, p 478. 

8 Al*‘Idu-?-§aghir (the Minor Festival), or ‘Ida-l-Fifo on the expiration of 
the fast of Ramadhan, and Al-‘Idu*hKabir (the Great Festival) or ‘ Idu-l-AJbV- 
which commences on, the tenth of Q&u-l-Hijjah, the month of pilgrimage. 
The first of these festivals lasts three days, and the second, three or four days. 
They are both observed with public prayer and general rejoicing. The 
festivities with which they are celebrated are described in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 479 and 487. 1 

* The day of the great pilgrimage on * Arafat is the 9thof the month of ^ 
IJrfru-l-Hijjah, 1 ' 5 

$ See a description of the night of the Middle of §jba%$n in Lane’s Modem 
Egyptians* p. 411* This night is held in great reverence by the ^Muslims, as 
the period when the destiny of every living man is fixed for the ensuing 
year. It is the LaU&tud* Bara’ah, or Night of Immunity, in whiofc mercy Is 
accorded to sinners. ' •' V v 

4 The tenth day of Mubarram, held sacred on many accounts. It lgd|k& 
anniversary of martyrdom of aUtfitsaift, the Prophet’s grandson. Lane des- 
cribes the customs peculiar to this day in his Modern Egyptians, p. 428. * ' 
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dress. Both learned and simple wear the rida* 1 * * * * and they do pot 
wear shoes in summer-time, but only single-soled sandals. Their* 
graves are in the form of mounds : the mournors walk behind 
the bier, and they draw forth the body gently from the bier 
(head-foremost) to the grave. They proceed to the burial-ground 
for the three days after a person’s death, in order to complete 
the reading of. the Qur’an. The Syrians wear their rain-cloaks 
thrown open; and thoir tailasans are not hollowed (at the neck). 

* In ar-Eaplah the chief merchants ride Egyptian asses, with 
saddles, and it is only Amiri and Chiefs who ride horses. It is 
only inhabitants of* the villages and the scribes who wear the 
* dwrd L <xh ' .* The clothing of the pea^an try in the villages round 
•Jerusalem and Nab ulus consists of a single Kistf only wi^iout 
drawer’s. The ovens are generally of the kind called ‘/tm* ’ ; but 
the peasantry have tabuns, which are small ovens made in the 
ground, and lined with pebbles. A fire of dried dung is lighted 
around and above this, and when the oven is red-hot, the loaves 
are placed upon the pebbles. There are in Syria many cools 
shops, where dishes of lentils and baisar z are sold. They aim 
fry in oil, beans that have already sprouted, first boiling them 
These are sold for eating with olives. They also skit the Lupin 
and eat it frequently. From tip Carob bean they make a sweet- 
184 meat, which is called qubbait ; while th at made from the sugar 
cane is known as nafif. During the winter-time they* make 
‘ Zalabiyah ’ 4 of pastry, without cross-bars. In the majority of 
the above customs the Egyptians are at one with the Syrians, but 
in some few only do the people of al- ‘Iraq and Aqur resemble them. 

There are iron mines in the mountains above, Bairut, and near 
Aleppo is found excellent red earth called Magjirah. 6 That 
which is found at ‘Amman, is of inferior quality. Throughout 

1 The ridd* is a mantle or cloak. (Dozy, p. 59, foot-note 2), 

8 Durrd *ah. A woollen (or linen) garment opening in front 'and buttoned 
v (Dozy, p. 177). Ki&d } is a kind of mantle or cloak enveloping th© body, it i« 
also called Hnik. (Dozy, p. 888). 

* The laisdr or faisar is a dish consisting of beans cooked in hpney and 

milk, and generally eaten with meat. , . 

* Zalabiyah. A kind of sweet pastry (called in Indian bazars jalebl). 

* This is the mineral called Kubrica Binopica ; it is mad© ns© of by the 
druggists in the concoction of specifics, being specially employed in th« 
clyster, and as a remedy in cases of liver disease. It is noticed by Diowofldes. 

, (is Strange). See also Sontheimers Ibn Baifcir, Fart II, p. 822. 
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pjyja iter* are met with * mountains of a reddish wto; 
* &. *5oft rock known as 4 Saviaqah * (mi sandstoa^. "The 

1 while moan tains are formed oi* what is called ^ 

chalk; it is moderately hard, and they use it fl^wMiewashtng 
reUij&fis, rfrui for plastering the terrace-roofs of 4 wie houses. In 
[*%]*■■■ tj ^ [here are quarries of white stone ; and at Bait-Jiferll is a 
of marble. In the Ghaur districts are mines of sulphur, 
r a'b-sl othe*' like minerals ; and from the Dead Se#aalt in powder la 
The best honey is that from Jerusalem, and from Jabal • 
■ A m 1 U S , w here the bees suck the 'thyme. The finest quality of 
tlw 1 rate called Mart 1 is that which is made ht Jericho. 

rjku/v Places, -We hare mentioned most of these in the opening 
pn^jgrwph relating to this province; were we to locate them all 
out book would be inordinately long. I will only mention that 
>$bo greater number of them are in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; 
'"they occur in less number throughout Palestine, and are still 
more .rare in the Jordan Province. Water, in Syria, is on the 
whole wcellent. That found at Baniyas, however, is purgative* 
and the water of Tyre is constipating. At Baisan the water is 
heavy (and bad), while God preserve us from that Su g har. The 
water of Baitu-r-Ram 8 is utterly bad, but nowhere will you 
find lighter (and better) water than at Jericho. The water of 
m - -Ramlah is easy of digestion, but that of Nabulus is rough. In 
SUtaa^Cus and Jerusalem the water is the least rough, and the air 
v* least humid. There are numerous rivers in this province, which 
how into the Mediterranean Sea, with the exception of the B&radtt* 

. ,wh.K. b flows below the city of Damascus, and waters that district 
better dividing into numerous branches. It curves round the 
quarter of the* city and then separates into two streams, 

' 4*uh:>£ which flows towards the desert and becomes a lake,* while the 

* Tim Murl sauce is a pioklo made with certain fish or meat set in salt 
wafcasr* it has medicinal properties, noted by Galen, Dioscorides, and Rhazes, 
an ;c if as known under the name of Garum or Muria. One AMiafi^h calls 
it the u Pearl of Condiments.’* (Le Strange,) Sontheimer II, p. 504. 

* Bating Ttara, or according to Yaqut (I, 777) Bait Hamah, was a 
welPknpwn village situated between thf Ghaur, or the Jordan valley, and 
al*Balqt s at a distance of 12 miles from Jericho. Tho ruins known as 
Mharbi^LRain probably mark the site of this village. 

■* IWiibana of Scripture. 8ee Smith’s Diet, of <3. and H. Geo. I, 749a, 

* 'The small lake formed by the overflow of the Barada and the Phege is 
niuuttsd below the city, and is called Bahr-d-Merj* 



fommrfo into the Mm, T U me? Jwfan $q WB 
$ch?n from it« aourm »We Saniyas, and forme a lake over agmriet 
Qadai ji 'thenoe again, descending ,.fe Tiberias, it traverses th* 
that name; and descending through the valleys of the 
®tqr falls Alto the Overturned Lake. This lake is excessively 
»alt t mid, perverse, and foetid, set among the mountains, but free 
from huge waves. The Greek Sea ( the Mediterranean) bounds 
%ari*fc On the west ; the China Sea (the Bed Sea, and Gulf of 
Akaba) touches its southern shore. Over against Tyre lies the 
Island of Qubruf (Cyprus), said to be twelve days’ journey round. 
It is full of populous cities, and offers the Muslims many ad- 
vantages in their trade thither, by reason of the great quantities 
of merchandise, stuffs, and goods, which it produces. It belongs 
to Whoever is strong enough to hold it. It lies at the distance of 
a day’s and night’s sail across the sea, and from thence to the 
country of Rum is a similar distance. 

185 Among the marvellous sights of the Province of Syria ; there is 
at Jerusalem, without the city, a cavern of huge siae. According 
to what 1 have heard from learned men, and have also read in 
books, it leads into the place where the people of Moses 1 are 
entombed. This I do not believe, but that it is merely a stone 
quarry. It has passages leading from it, along which one may go 
with torches. 

Between Palestine and the llijaz, that is between ar-Ramlah 
and Wailah, 8 are the stones with which the people of Lot were 
stoned. They lie along the Road of the Pilgrims, are striped, and 
both large and small. 

Near Tiberias are boiling springs, which supply most of the hot 
baths of that town. A conduit leads to each bath from the springe, 
and the steam of the water heats the whole building, whereby 
there is no need of artificial firing. In an outer chamber they set 
cold water, that it may be mixed in suitable proportion with 
the hot by those who wish to bathe, and this water also serves in 
the place for the ablution* Within this district are other hot 

" - w , ' 4i 

l Possibly referring to K'orah. See the Qur’an (xxriii. 7G-81, xxix. 38), 

8 Prom MS. 0. In the words of the Qur^n (xh*82), these atoifes were 
« ma rked, ” that is, as some suppose, streaked with white and red,, . or having 
some other peoulior mark to distinguish them from ordinary atones. The 
common opinion is that each stone had the name of the person who wlw t«> 
be killed by it written thereon. Wherry’s Commentary, Yol. II, p. M2 %■ 




springs, which At-e exiled al-Haramah l * * * 

Those who suffer from itch, or nicer, or fistula* -'or *toy. oth$r difiK 
ease, come to bathe here daring three days, and then aflei^.w^^ they* 
bathe in the water of another spring, which is cold % wbjirtop^* 
by the mercy of God, they become cured. £ hare heard thbpeople. 
of Tiberias relate that all around these springs, down to t&e.4izxia, 
of Aristotle, there *weve several bath-houses, each for the wre 
of a separate disease, oud those who were afflicted thereby and 
bathed here were cured. A rift totle^ however requested the king 
of that time to have these bath-houses demolished, lest men 
should become independent of physicians. This account appear^ 
to me to be authentic, for this reason that it is incumbent upon 
every sick person who bathes here now to bathe in every part o€ 
the water, so that he may light on Ins particular healing place. 

The Lake of Saghar (the Dead Sea) is a marvellous place, for 
the River Jordan and the Hi vex of the Sharat both pour into it, 
without, however, changing its level.* It is said that a man does, 
not sink easily in its waters, 5 The waters of this Lake, admin- 
istered as a clyster, are a cure for many disorders. They hold a 
feast-day in the month of Ab (August), on which the young 


1 The medicinal hot springs of Tiberias are called by Josephus Rmimui, 
a name which be interprets to mean “warm baths.” Emmaue is probably 
identical with the Hebrew Hammath, in Arabic IJammah. Josephus places 
these springs in the immediate neighbourhood of Tiberias. But a reference 
to Yaqut (III. 509), shows that the celebrated hot springs and baths of 
Tiberias aro not those outside the town, but at some distance from it, in a 
valley east of a village called al-Pasaiuiyyah. These arc accounted among 
the wonders of the world, and they doubtless represent the hot springs and 
baths of Gadara, which were celebrated in ancient times, and reckoned 
second only to those of Bam*, and with which none oilier could be compared 
(Smith I. 923a). Gadara, at the present day Om Reins, is situated in the 
mountains on the east side of the valley of the Jordan, about 6 miles 8. A 
by E. of the sea of Galilee, and to the south of the river Yarmuk , the 

Hie»*omax of Pliny (Ibid, 1.9226). The springs burst forth from the roots 
of the mountain on which the city is built, and are to this day resottiM to fey 
sick persons* 

J* This is due to the rapid evaporat ion of the water of this lake. The 
River of Sharat is the river Arson, which in summer is almost dried 
is very considerable in the rainy season. $ Vi 

* This statement ia con firmed by the experiments of modern travellers. 
The density end buoyancy of the waters Is such that it is Impossible to sink 

in it. Of. Smith II. 525a, ^ < f 
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people end those who are smitten with sickness, have recourse 
thither.' In the mountains of the Bharat (Edom, or Mount Seir) 
also, there are hot springs* or Hammah. 

, In Palestine, during the summer time, every night when the 
south wind is blowing, dew falls in such quantities that the gutters 
of the Aq$& Mosque run with water. . * 

The vane at Pirns is a Talisman, called Abu, RiyUh, which was 
made as a protection against scorpions . 1 * * * * * * For whoever takes clay 
and presses it thereon, obtains^ cure for his sting, by God’s permis- 
sion ; and the virtu© is in the imprint of the figure hot in the 
clay.* The cities of Solomon (upon whom be peace), notably 
Ba‘labakk and Tadmur, are of the bonders of Syria. The Dome 
of the Bock, the Mosque of Damascus, and the Harbours of* Tyro 
and Acre are others. 

The situation o£ Syria is very pleasing. The country may be 
divided into four belts. The First Belt is that on the border of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is level country, made up of firm 
sand with patches of composite soil. Of towns situated herein 
are ar-Ramlah, and also all the cities of the sea-coast. The 
Second Belt is the mountain-country, well wooded and studded 
with villages, amidst springs and cultivated fields. Of the 
towns that are situated in thisr part arc : Bait Jibrll, Jerusalem, 
N&bulus, al~Lajjun, Kabul, Qadas, Al-Biqa‘ and Anfcakiyah. 
The Third Belt is that of the valleys of the Qhaur, wherein are 
found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well cultiva- 
ted fields, and indigo. Among the towns in this part are Wailab, 
Tabuk, Saghar, Aril) a’, Baisan, Tabariyyah and B&niy&s. The 
Fourth Belt is that bordering on the Desert. The mountains 
here are high and bleak, skirting the Desert. The district hns 
many villages, with springs of water, and groves of trees 
Of the towns therein are Ma’ib, ‘Amman, Adhri‘at, Damascus 
Hints, Tadmur and Aleppo. The sacred mountains , 8 such the 

1 flee above, Text, p. 156. 

* Ms. Cadds : There is also a Talisman in the Holy City against the hi™ 

of serpents ; and behind the pulpit of the Great Mosque, there is a white 

Stone, on which Nature has inscribed the words #< Muhammad it the Apobth 

of God. Another stone has this inscription : Ip ike name of God, the Merctji'1, 

ike Compassionate. (Cf. Albirimi’s Chronology , Saehau, p, 294.) 

> Beading XU&t ia * fiUWl Of. p. 188 1. 10 of the text, where the word 

is used in connection with these mountains. 
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Mount of Olives, the hills of SIddlqi, of the L6bSmoo f audf qf 
*al-Lukk§jn, and the “ Navel of the Holy Land,” are among glib 
mountains which overhang the doast. 1- ^ 

$bw *7i a certain day I was present at the assembly of AM 
Muhammad aLMikili, the chief Doctor of Law at Naisabhr, 
whither the jurisprndists bad come for discussion. Abu»l«Hai&atn 
Was asked whether he could give the proof that it was pemls* 
sible to perform the iayammmi with chalk (Nftrah). He based 
his argument upon the known saying of the Prophet— peace and 
blessing be upon him — * Thou, 0 God, hast made for me the earth 
as a place of prayer and also as a means of purification , ' meaning 
thereby soil of all kinds. Extorted the questioner, 4 Nay, but the 
soil qf the plain alone is Intended, and not that of the mountain.* 
Then the discussion and altercation became loud and long, and 
they prided themselves on their words. Then I said, speaking to 
Abu Pharr ibn JJamdan, who was one of the noisiest of the 
disputants—* How are you to refute a man who advances it as 
liis opinion that the proof required is the very one given by this 
learned jurisconsult (i.e., Abu-l-Haitham) ; for has not God 
Himself — may He bo exalted — said “ Enter ye the Holy Land ; M 1 
and is not tile same a mountainous country F u However, Abtl 
Pharr began to argue sophistically, bringing forward matters 
that in no way refuted the reasoning ; and the jnrisprudiat Sabi 
ibxm-$'i0a‘l&ki, added, 4 What is said is this “Enteir ye the’ land/ * 
not ** Go ye up into the mountains ” But here the discussion was 
dropped. Now if anyone say to me, why should it not be said 
that the gate (through which the Israelites were to enter the 
Holy Land) was at^Jenoho and God ordered them to euter thereby, 
and Jericho being in the GJiaur and not in the mountains, then, 
in that case, that which the Imam, the son of the JmSm (Sahl 
ibnu-s-Su‘luki), brought forward was the truth ; then my answer 
to him will b© twofold. The first of them will be on tbe line of 
answers given in jurisprudence, namely, that the Holy Land is a 
mountainous country, this is undoubted ; and Jericho lies in the 
plains below, and is counted among its dependencies. Now the 
verse of which we are speaking, clearly refers to Ai-C^uds (tbe 
Holy City), which is Jerusalem, and which is in point of feet 
situated in the mountains ; it does not refer to such of the outlying 
towns as are in the plain or the valleys of the Qbaur. If, however, 

i Qur’an, v. 24. 
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it be asserted that the verse has reference to the City of dhe 
Giants* that is Jericho* which they were commanded to enter 
in that case the reference would be both to the entering into the 
Udy, Land, and the entering also into the said city (of Jericho) ; 
.while/ according to your interpretation, the application of the 
verse is restricted to the mountain-country alone ; and the more 
extended signification we can give to the Qur’an, the better; 
then I reply that God — may His name be exalted and glorified— 
has clearly expressed the view I have taken, in the following 
#ords : w And we gave as an inheritance unto the people who had 
bate weak:, the eastern quarters of the earth, and the western 
quarters thereof which we had blest ,” 1 for both the plains of 
Palestine and its mountains are included in this saying* Therefore 
the words of the Israelites, 4 Verily, therein is a people who are 
Giants ,' 2 must be interpreted as meaning in the vicinity v of the 
Holy Land. My second answer will be topographical. Inas- 
much as the children of Israel were commanded to make their 
entry into Ai-Quds (the Holy City) while the Giants were in 
Jericho, which same lies in the valley of the Ghaur, between 
the mountain-country and the Dead Sea, and seeing that it 
is not possible for it to be argued that the Israelites were com- 
manded to journey by sea; then there remains no other way 
for them to have entered the Land except by way of the moun- 
tains, as in fact they did, for they entered the Holy tfahd, from 
below Al-Balqa’ and crossed over the Jordan to Jericho. More- 
over, whoever advances this proposition is reduced to one of two 
conclusions : either he must hold that the Israelites were com- 
manded not to enter the mountains of the „Holy City, or he 
must affirm that the mountains of Jerusalem and of Al-Balqft’ 
form ho part of the Holy Land. Anyone who holds either of 
these two opinions cannot be seriously argued with. Now the 
jurisprudist Abu Pharr T when I put him in this dilemma, 
said, in answer to me: * Ves, but you yourself can never 
have entered the Holy City, for had you done so you would have 
known that it lies in a plain, and not among the mountains/ 
However, Ar-Ra’is Abu-Muhamraad chocked him, and said t He 
comes from there. 

A Qar’afi, Vih 133. 
f: Qur’an, v. 25. 
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| hive heard my maternal uncle, * Abdudl&h 
"relate that a certain Saltan haying a mind to take possesion of 
Dair Shamwil, 1 * * which is a village lying about a/nmM from Jem* 
salem, rpoke to the owner thereof, saying, 4 * * * Describe to me thy 
country.* And the man answered him : 11 My village— may Sod 
give thee aid— -is near to the heavens, lying far above the low- 
lands: poor in soft herbage, rich in oats: hard indeed must you 
labour and poor the return for your toil ? weeds flourish in abun- 
dance, and what almonds there are are bitter. You sow a bushel $ * 
you reap a bushel and even then the grain you sow is better than 
its produce.’* And the Sultan cried : * Be o£2 with you ; I’ll have 
none of your village.’ * . 

Now, as regards the holy mountains of Syria, they are the 
folldwl iff ? Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olives), which overhangs 
the Rolf City ; and we have already made mention thereof. — Jabal 
$iddiqa, which lies between Tyre, Qadas, Baniyas and Saida. Mere 
may be seen the Tomb of SiddiqS, 8 with a mosque in its vicinity, 
in honOur of which, a festival is held on the middle day of the 
month of gha'ban when great numbers of the people of these towns 
make a pilgrimage to the Tomb, and the Deputy of the Saltan 
is also present. It so happened that once when I was sojourning 
in this part of the country, the middle of gha‘b&nfell on a Friday, 
and I preached before the congregation at the invitation of the 
Qiijfal Abu-l-Qasim ibnu-l-'Abbae. In my Sermon I urged them 
to restore this mosque, which they did, and built also a pulpit 
therein. One of the stories I have heard them tell, is that when a 
dog in pursuit of any wild animal comes to the boundaries of this 
Sanctuary, he stops short ; and there are other stories told of a 
like kind. Jabal Lubnan is a continuation of Jabal $iddlq§. It 
abounds in trees, and in fruits which are common property. There 
are also to be found insignificant springs of water, where a number 
of devotees have made for themselves houses' of straw. They live 
on those common land fruits, and earn money by cutting what 

l The present Neby Samwil, a small hamlet of mud hovels, north of Jerusalem* 

This village is ou a very high and commanding bill, and is said to be identieal 

with Samuel’s native city, Kamatbaim Sophian Smith If. 0916. 

* Heading (g*. dpt vM M instead of q# Iff 

4*> d«t which does not give any sense at all. 

• %iq ut halls the village where the Tomb of §iddlq, the son of the Prophet 

is situated A»b*8hajarak (Yol. III. 260). 




. and other^^r 

plants* vridcfctbey carry i#io the t^wf^ for fcaJ&.A, f 

taveraueh decreased of late.-^ abftfo-i-Jautari, lying over against 
$be Lebanon in the direction of Datfiascua, as we have stated. 
Here it was that I met Abu Ishaq al-Ball^l, with liis forty com- 
panions, .all of them dressed ia ^reollen garments* These people 
have a mosque in which they Assemble for prayer. I found Abu 
fobaq to be a very learned, and pious jurisconsult erf the sect of 
* Sufyariu^tb-Jbaari. I learned that they feed on acorns 8 — a fruit 
Itet is of the size of the date,' but bitter. It is split in half, and 
sweetened. It is iiw?n ground in a mill. 8 Thdre is also found a 
species of wild barley, which these people mix with the scorn-meal. 
Jabsl Lttfc&wi. — 4 This is the most populous mountaitf rggio r^rf 
Syria, also the largest in area and the most rich in 
the present day, however, all this country is in the 
Armenians. Tarsus lies beyond these mountains, and amwch is 
on this side of them. 

The GovbiinHekt of Syria.— This is in the hands of the Euler of 
Bgypt. Saifu-d-Daulah had formerly obtained possession of the 
northern portion of the country. Taxes are light in Syria., with 
the exception of those levied on the caravanserais, which are op- 
pressive,^ we have mentioned in our account of the Holy City. 
The property tax (called Ijlimayah) is heavy. That of the Province 
of Qinnasrin and al-'Awisim amounts to 360,000 Dinars. Jhat of 
the Jordan Province is 170,000 Dinars. In Palestine it is 259,000 
Dinars ; and from tfee Damascus Province ft airfounts to 400,000 
Dinars and a few thousands more. In Ibn Khurdadhbah’s Book 
I have seen it set down that the State Land Tax ({£&araj) of the 
Qinnasrin Province was 400,000 Dinars ; that of the Him$ Pro- 
vince 340,000 Dinars; from the Jordan Province 350,000 Dinars ; 
and from the Province of Palestine 500,000 Dln&rs. 

Injts length 6 Syria goes from Midyan of ghu'aito up to .the 

1 The Arundo Donax, 

8 Hence the surname AU&aUfifi, 

* Ms. € reads “ It is bitter, but they soak it in water till if becomes 
sweet. Then after drying it they grind it and make bread of it.* 1 

* Or Lukkitn, called also Jabal Eikkin. Fomerly, this name of Lukkaxn 

extended not only to the whole of Anti-Lebanon, but also to the chain of 
mountains anciently ©tiled Amarms. % t Gfeog. d’ Aboulf II. 7 a. 4 . + 

* This paragraph is from Hs. C* 
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Ftomtier of th* Greeks, 

‘bmdtii.afttve Province vj^es-^fehat portion lyti # *&***& 
the 'Hij&x is na’rrpw, while towards the Norther* frontier || 
widens in extent. . * V 1 * * 

S' ’ , r , ( ‘ * . , " ' ■/w'* 

DISTANCES A^Om TEE B«ffl RGAD& 

From IJulab to Balia is 2 days. 1 

From ^lalftb to Qinnasrin is 1 day. 

And it is the same <0 Al-Atfearibs* 

From Halab to Manbij is 2 days. .# 

F rom Halab to Aut&kiyah is 5 days, 

-^From Ant&kiyah to al-Lfi^Iiiqiyyah Is 3 days, 
ibi^ Manbij to the Euphrates is 1 stage, 
to J&siyah is 1 stage. 

’Thence to YVatlj. 8 is 1 stage. 

Thence to BaHabakk is \ a stage. 

Thence to az-Zabadani is 1 stage 

Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From Him? to Sbamsin 4 * * * is 1 stage. 

1 From a reference to above, p. 161, it will be seen that AhMuquddasl 
has not assigned any definite length to the singe or march {tfarhalah). It is 
sometimes 6 or 7 farnaMst or more ; sometimes more than IQ /aramJA#, and .it 
mny even be less than 6. He ordinarily computes the marfaalah, however, at 
between 6 and 7 /arsons, or taking the fanaMi at from 3.J to 4 English miles, 

about 25 English miles. , 

* Yaqiit writes (I. 114) that AhAth&rib is the name of a well-known 

fortress between Aleppo aud Antioch, at about 3 furmhk* from the former. 

The fortress had already fallen in ruins at tho time he wrote. He farther, 

states that at the foot of the hill on which the fortress was situated, thermit : 

a village called, after the fort, Al-Aiharib. 

8 Called by Qudamah I l a&, This is the road from Him? to Damascus 
through the Biqa‘ or Coelesyria. The distances in miles according to Qodimah 
are as follows : from Bin? to Jusiyah 13 M. — Ya'aih 20 M.— BaOahakk 3 ,M>r* 
aud thence to Damascus, turning on the left to a mountain called Kami, 
50 M. * w. 

* Called by Qudamuh ghamsmu-sli-gilia'ar, The distances id miles are; 

as follows : from Him? to ghamsm 18 22 au*Nahk 

al-Qutayyifah 20 M.— -Damascus 24 M. ; . . ; \ . ;• i. 

.• Qarais written in Yaqufc Qarah, He says it »«• to called, from being situated 
on airmail detached mountain, such a mountain being caUed in Arabic qdrah. 
The village is wholly inhabited by Christiana. It is large and possesses 
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Thence to QirS k 1 stage. 

* Thence to an-Nabk k 1 stage. 

Thence to al-QuJayyifah is 1 stage. 

Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From JJimg to Salamiyyah is 1 stage. 

Thence to al-Qastal 1 is 2 staged. 

Thence to ad-Darr^ah the same. 

Thence to ar-Ru?afah is the same. 

Thence to ar-Raqqah is f a marob, 

From Hims to Hamit is 1 stage. 

Thence to Shaizar* is 1 stage. 
t Thence to Kafar-TSb 8 is 1 stage. 

several running springs, alongside of which they .cultivate, .-,*f (IV, 
Bobinson in his map marks Qarti as the ancient Cham, 

An-Nabk is described by Yaqut (IV. 739) as a pleasant village in the dig- 
trict of Dhatu db-Dhakha’ir. between Him? and Damascus. It posseim'B a 
spring remarkable for its coolness in summer and the sweetness and limpid n v 
of its waters. 

Al-Qnlayyifah is beyond 23ft. aniyyatu-U'Vqab (a hi’t I'torlookioc the campaign 
of Damascus), for those coming from the direction of Him?,, and is mUinU\l 
on the edge of the desert. Yaqut (IV. 144). Bobinson marks it as the site 
of Thelseee. „ 

l Yaqfit (IV. 95) says that al-Qasfal is the name of a ^Isce or a diS&rtfct 
between Him? andOatnascus. Aba-I-Fida* also cites it as the name of ^ region. 
It is included in the district called al-'Awiifim. T * . 

Ad*Darra‘ah is evidently a corrupt reading for as»Z*rra'&h, tirhioh is ti e 
name of several places in Syria and elsewhere, lbu ghdn>.\dhhah (p. 98* 
has the right reading. * ' 

Ar-Bufafah is generally known as Bu?afet- Hisham, fro«n. having be?n foufid* 
odor rather restored by the Umayyad Caliph Hisham tt*n SAbftid-MjtHk. It 
is situate in the desert, opposite to Raqqah, and at. a day *a Jeurnoy west of 
the Euphrates, YSqut II. 781. Abul i-Fida*, II, 42!. 

The distances in miles between these places at e 3* follows : ijim* fo 
Salamiyyah 24 M. — al-Qas|al 30 M.— aa-Zarr* f ah 3d M. -sr-Ru^fab 40 If. — 
ar-Baqqah 24 M. 

*> In the district of Apatneia, situated on the OnM$s% Which fio#e "?/' 
north of it. M. Guyard is mistaken in identifying glaisp Ygfafr'tto 
Caesarea Philippi, see Geog-d’Aboulf. TI. 39 n 5,. - r: fb; 
its beautiful hydraulic machines. | - '* 

1 A small town in & waterless desert, where **'._> 
pots for exportation. The distances along the IjfmUb h- 

as follows : Ijfun* to Uarafch 24 M.—ghaizar 9 IITM. -m. 

Qinnasrm to HaUb the distance is only twelve mife^/- 
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► to Qinnasiin is 1 stage* 

) to Hal&b is 1 stage. * ' »< 

ft is tf'twotdays' journey from Damascus to either of the follow- 
-Tngjw^, namely, Baiabakk, Tarabuliu, Bairnt, SaidA, Baniyas^ 
Haur&n, Al-Bathaniyyak and A clk rbat. 

From Damascus to the furthest limit of the Ohutaii (the fertile 
plain surrounding the city) or to Bait Sa#*& is in either case I stage. 
From Damascus to aJ-Kaswak 1 is 2 bands, or 6 miles. *' 
Thence to Jasmi is j stage. 

Thence to Fiq is the satire. 

Thence to Tiberias is 1 harirf. 

From. Bauiyas to Qadas or tc\ J abb Y&suf (Joseph’s Pit)* is iu 
e h i ter case 2 bands. 


From Bair ut to SaidA, or to Ti«rabnlus is in either c«ae 1 stage. 
From .Tiberias to al-Lajjfiu. v>r to either J uhh Yusuf, Baby an, 
4 Aqaba, t Afiq,* al-JasJi«h, or Kafnr Kali* is in every case 1 stage. 
From Tiberias to AdhrbaF or ho Qadas in 1 stage. 

From ‘Aqabat Afiq to Nawa is 1 stage.” 

And thence to Damascus is 1 stage, 

From Jubb Yiwiif to Baniyas is i stage. 

From al-Lajjun to Qalanguwab* is 1 stage.. 

Thence to ar-Itamlaii is 1 stage. 


1 The distances in mi Job are as follows: Damascus to al*Kn|wah 12 JVf.— - 
Jisici 24 M, — Fiq 24 M. — Tabu riy yah 0 M. 

AbKuswah according to Yaqitt (IV. 275) is the first station on the road 
from Damascus to Egypt. Jit&im is the birthplace of the celebrated poet 
Abe Tarmnam, author of the fjammak* Fiq or Afiq is the auoieut Apheca, 
near the bake of Tiberias. 

2 f?©e Yaqut IK 18. The wo) I into which Joseph’s brothers throw him, 
situated according to some near the greater Jordan ftho upper Jordan, 
between. Bohr ffuleh and the sea of Tiberias), between Buniyas and Tiberias, 
at 12 miles’ distance from the latter, from the direction of Damascus. Others 
say that it was between Nabulus and one of its villages called Sinjil. 

8 A long pass of about two miles leading over the mountains from 
llauran to al-Ghnnr, the Valley of the Jordan. The village of Afiq or 
Apheoa is at the head of the pass from the side of IJauran. fifes Yaqut T. 332 

* This is hhe village called by Qud&mah Kafar-Laild, which he,, places 

at a distance of 15 miles from Tibfsrias, Aba-1- Fidi' (II, *28% 3) hus a village 
by the name of KaffitirA which hi places in Wfcdi KWan, at 12 miles from 
Jubb Yusuf. 'M ' f , 

6 This and the following thr#e distances are taken from Ms.C. 

* Ya«fut IV, 167. Qudamah places it at 20 miles from abLnjjCm 

40 
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Or if you prefer, you can go from • uy IC/mt* S&ba*by 

th© post road in 1 march, and thence to ar fLu,.iV' f rn'^oh, 

From Baisan to Ta'asir 1 is 2 barids , tin i ; n i } h: ,u>u»u is the 
same, and thence to Jerusalem is 1 stage. 

From Jubb Yusuf to Qaryatu-LTJyflm 8 h 2 
Thence to al-Qar‘ftn is 1 stage. 

Thence to ‘Ainu*LJarr 3 is l stag#. *' 0* 

Thence to Ba*]abakk is 1 stage. ^ 

This route goes by the name of Tarlqu-l-Madiu’i Jb ad of 
Ladders.* * ' f 

From ftl~Ja§h$h to Sur is 1 stage. * 

From Sur to Said& is 1 stage. ' * 

From Sur to Qadas, or to Majd Sal am/ L 2 baffth ; ami *£rom 
Majd Sal am to Baniyas is 2 barids. 

From Tiberias to ‘Akkd is 2 stages. 

From either Nabulus, or Qadas, or Said!, or Birr, to the Juba! 
Lubnam (Lebanon Mountains), is in every case about a*&ga. 

From ‘Akka to Sur, or from ‘Akka to ai-Kaufsah/ is in each 
case 1 stage. 

From ar- Etamlah to either Jerusalem, or Bait Jlbril, or 'AsqaJan 

24 from ar-Ramlah, on the Wadi ‘Ara. Qalan^awah ir. stdl extant. t< 
Quatremhre, Hist, des Suit. Mam. t p. 258, According to be Strange it occupy* 
the si^e of the Castle of Plans of the Crusading age. 

1 Ta‘asir has been suggested as the possible site of Jirsah, etnoe the 
capital of Israel (Joshua xii. 24). It is marked in K. J/# Map of Palestine 
(Be) as Teyasir, and is there said to be the ancient Asher. 

* In Qudamah it is called al-'Uyun (the ancient IJm, now, Ted Pibbin; 

The distances in miles along this road in QuditfAk are m fnflnw# ? Ft . ■)» 
Ba'labakk to ‘Ainu-l-Jarr 20 M. ; al-Qar‘un, a stati the h r . of 1 

valley, 15 M. ; thence, passing through the village of nWy ni., to .ft afarii.ua 
20 M. ; Tabariyyah 15 M. 

8 ‘Ainu-1- Jarr is now contracted into ‘An jar (Abonlf 11. 7 u fl). s' 
is situated in the BiqtV plain, and has in its neighbourhood great ruins v 
hewn stones, which have been suggested as the site of the ancient town 
Chalcis ad Belum. See Smith’s D of G. and K. Chx^. 1. 

* The Mss. have Majd Salam as above, which is evidently A mistrea^r*!'' 

tion for Majdal Salam. In the map of van de Velde there appeals near < ’ ) 
place a Mejdel Selim, situs ted to the east of the ralni of Selim fKhm b<J- 
Selim). Sprenger proposes Masjid Salam. / ! 

* Ms. 0. According to M. de Goeje this probably represent* the p rt ’ 
sent Tell Keniseh, a short distance t north of *A|^.b ^ P on the shores ^of die 
Mediterranean. 
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or ^us-Sukkariyjab, 1 or Ghazzah, or to Kafar Sab&, by the posfc- 
^oad, is in each case 1 stage. 

From ar-R&mtah to Nabulus, or to Kafar Sallam, or to Mas j id 
Ibrahim,* or to Arifrab is in every case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Yuiah, or to al-Mahuz, 6 or to Arsuf , ,,or to 
Azdfkl, or to Rafah 4 is in e$eh case 1 stage. 

From Jerusalem to either Bait Jibrll, or Masjid Ibrahim, or the 
Jordan River, is in %very case 1 stage. 

From Jerusalem to Nabuliis is 1 march j and from Jerusalem to 
Ariha’ is 2 bar ids. 

From ‘Asqal&n to Yafah, or to Rafab is in each case 1 stage. 6 

From flh azzah to Bait JibriJ, or to A zdud, or to Rafab» is in 
every case 1 stage. 

From Masjid Ibrahim to Qawfts is 1 stage, and thence to Sughar 
is 1 stage. 

From Kafar Saba to Q a! a ns u wall is 1 stage. 6 

From the Jordan River to ‘Amman is l stage. 

From Nabulus to either Ariha’, or to Kafar Sallam, or to Baiaan 
is in every case 1 stage. 

From Ariha’ to Baitu-r-Rfim is 2 bands ; and thence to ‘Amrafm 

is 1 stage. 

From Su gh ar to Ma'ab is 1 stage. 

And from Sughar to Wail ah is 4 fttages. 7 

From ‘Amman either to Ma'ab, or to az-Znraiqa^ 8 is in .each 
ease 1 stage. 

From az-Zuraiqa' to Adljrvat is 1 stage, and from AdhrFat to 
Damascus is 2 stages. 

1 The first station ,gi the road from ar-Ramlah to Wailah, cm the gulf 
of Aka bah. 

* That is, ITebr<m. 

* This is Mlhnz Tabna (lawmia), referred to on page 377 of the Text. 

* The ancient Raphia, a maritime city in the extreme south of Pales- 
tine, a day’s march, or, according to 7nqut, 18 miles from Gaza. See Smith 
JI. €02a. 

6 From Ms. 0. Rufah, according to Yaqut, is two days’ march from 
A sea Ion. % 

* From Ms. C. * 

*1 From Ms. 0. 

*■ Diminutive form of az-Zarqa', mentioned on page 26 of the Text 
(p. 41 of this Translation) as a station on the road to Damascus. Az-Zarqi’ 
is the present Qal ( at Zarq&, on the Z&rql* (or Jabbok) River. 
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* From QaiftSriyjah to either Kafar fef&r&Sfek* or 

Arsruf, or al-Kanlsah, is in every case I stage* yh- ' 

From Yafah to ‘Asqalau is 1 stage, 

' THE PROVINCE OF EGYPT 

This is the Province in the possession of which JPhfcF&f *h . gloried 
tyvev all mankind, 1 and which in the hands vf Jo** /!.. ^uituined 
like inhabitants of the entire World. There *»*ii )vh.. nnd 
of most of the Prophets, the Wilderness, and the Mount- of rbim ■ 
the monumental works of Joseph and the scenes offilnr ,&u*m?i'8s • , ! 
Mo$#a ; and it was thither that Mary filed with Jesus. Atsoh. 
Go4 repeatedly mentioned this country in the (^ar%n } and thus 
demonstrated its pre-eminence to all men. ft is one of the tw< 
wings of the World, 8 and possesses besides countless ctsc^ifaiices 
Its metropolis' is the Vault of Islam 5 ; its river in fche’mos* 
magnificent of rivers; its bountiful crops help is keep the 
Hijaz populated; and the pilgrim season is brightened by 4k** 
crowds of its populace. Roth East and Went, are, it? fact, 
indebted to this land, which God has placed iMwat tlm two 
seas, and the name of which He has extolled it: roup); the 
regions of the sunrise and of the sunset. It is enough to that 
Syria with all its greatness is an outlying district of it, and 
that the Hijaz and its whole population is orpo-hdunf- on it 
for sustenance! It has also been said that **,1* *fM “high 
place” of which mention is made in the Qor‘&s $hlle it 

i The reference is to Qur’an xliii, 50 . — “ And Pharaoh p-'* iudot> 

his people, said he, ” 0 my people ! is not the kin;-; m tit t^ypb ffid • 
a»d these rivers that flow beneath me ? etc. ” 

9 The earth has been represented in the form of a hir i - 
jjjgypt for its wings. This is intended to convoy the * hr* 
two regions to be destroyed, the whole world wots Id go & xti in $, grr;« 

measure it depends on them'for its supplies, dee Yaqu Y Hyie 12. 

The word or <e vault/’ is used among tho A b*r a*r/ , phw 

which serves as a centre to other places, and which **refdac«, lit sort < 
gupiemacy. The form t*** “Vault of Islam,” was 'not a , uwvnam 

of A1 -Basrah alone, but of other great towns. Roe Do*/* BuppUm^: 
Diciionmnres Arabes. . ( 

4 Qur’an, xxiii, 52 . — “ And we made the son of Mary and mother 
a .fiign ; and wo lodged them both on a high place, furnished with soivc City? * rj,i 
a spring,” According to the commentators, the place here intended * c 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramlah of Palestine, or %ypt, ihft j/llages 
of the latter country being mostly on hills. Bairfhmvt in loco 
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river Sows with honey ia Paradise. 1 It has agaiii * become th* 
Residence of the Commander of the Faithful, thus ousting Bagh- 
dad till Judgmtmt-day s ; its metropolis is now the proudest posse®* 
sion'of tV Muslims. However, deazih m this land continues for 
seven consecutive years, and grapes and figs are dear. Moreover, 
the customs of the Copts prevail here ; and the inhabitants are 
often subject to Widespread calamities. The count y was coio-t 
nized by Misr,* the Son of II am, con of Noah (cn whom be peace) 
The annexed figure is the map of the country. 

The P>ovbi6e, of Egypt we have* divided into seven districts 
six of which are populated. It contains besides wide territories 
with many large villages in^ them. The reason why fMsre are 
not many towns in Egypt is that the majority of the ^country 
people are f?opt« and as their boroughs do not possess 
a “pulpit,” they euvrnd be called fcu towr.fi,” in the sense we 
have adopted iu this nook. Beginning from the direction 
of Syria, the <oslne*K are : 1. Al-Jifar & ; 2. Al-Hauf 0 ; 

1 If i* r.nid on th< authority of Ka'bu-l-Ahhur that four of the rivers of 
Paradise haw» i><v n placed on earth by God, who will take thorn hack 
to heaven it the end of the world : the "NTflo* which is the river of honey 
in P/»radi&» i ho Kuphiat.es the river of wtm* ; Rvi'linn, the river cf pore 
water ; arc .buhfm, or according to another veisUm tho Tigris, the river of 
milk.. 8<" SuyT ij,i\s Husmi-l-MnhSdharnhyll. 183. 

9 This in n t >\j a historically correct fact, as Egypt had never been a seat of 
the Caliph'He before »H conquest by the Eatinutea. For some time before the 
advent of ’bin dynasty, Egypt had br>en lost to the Caliphs of Baghdad, and 
was governed by independent riders; perhaps the reference boro is to its 
again coming under tbo sway of the Caliphate, although under a different 
family. 

& The dynasty of the faj.iimte Caliphs in Egypt, barely lasted two hundred 
years 

4 Misr recalls Mizrairn, which in the Bible designate# Egypt. Accoiding 
to Yaqut (IV, f>45), Misr was the eon of Mirravm, the sen of Ham. 

6 Al-Jihw, otherwise called Bhndl M<»> the •* sands of Egypt), is the eastern 
boundary of Egypt, a region mostly arid and barren, but neither uninhabited 
nor unfrequented by travellers. In this legion lay the principal /ib eral 
wealth of Egypt. It takes its Arabic name from the cisterns which still 
marks ii$ caravan tracks. For a full description of this district, see 
Smith's Dictionary of G, & K. Ueog., under Aegyptus, Yob I. p. 37** 

6 AbHauf is a name for all the country below Cairo and on the east side of 
the Nils. The country on the opposite side is known as Ar-KIf, and includes 
the Delta. The districts of Aj-Haaf and Ar*Eif contain the larged number of 
villages and towns in Egypt. According to Yaqut tfte Hauf is partitioned 
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SL Ar-Rif 1 ; 4. Iskandariyyab (Alexandria); 5. M&q&duniy&h* ; 
<t Said 44 ; 7. AbWahat (the Oases). 

1. The District of AoJifIr. Its capital is Al-Farama. Its 
chief towns are : AhBaqqarah, Al-Warradah, Al^Arish. 4 ’ 

2. The District of Al~Hauf. Its capital is Bilb&is, and among' 
its towns are : Mashtul, Jurjtr, 6 F&quff, 6 GhaifS 7 Dabqu, 8 Tunah, 9 
Barrlm, al-Qulznm. 

3. The District of Ae-Rif. Its capiia. is aVAbbaslyyah. 
Among its cities are.- §hubru, 10 Daman hur, * Banhfir, Ban ha- 1- 
‘Asal, Shatnuf, Mallj, Mahallkt-Sidr, Mahallat Karmni, al-Mah;il- 
l&tn-l-Kabmih, Srfndafa, Damlrah, Burah, Daqahlah, MahalJa* 

Into an Eastern Hauf, conterminous with the desert, i,nd a Western Hauf 
which extends to the JimiU of Datnietta, 

i Ar-Rif designates now the whole of Lower Egypt. According to the text 
of MB. 0,, Ar-Kif is tho name of the country stretching along both banks of 
the Nile, the Hauf being farther to the ea«t. 

8 The name Macedonia was applied by Arab googi ambers to I he country 
round the capital of Egypt. The Macedonian Km in Egypt extended from 
the foundation of Alexandria, in. B.C. 332, to tho »*eatn of Cleopatra, in 
B.C. 30. 

.8 The province of Tipper Egypt. 

4 AJ-'Ansh is the J'Mnooorum of Classical writers. It is sii aated on the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine* and is about half a mile from the &ea. Ah 
Baqqarah and al-Warrsdah are both small villages in the midst of the sands 
on thetfoad fron? Al-‘Arish to Al-Farnmaor Pohisiura. The (lists nues In miles 
are as follows : from AVArish to Al-Warmdah, on the south-west, l8 miles - 
from Al-Warradah to ALBaqqarah, 20 miles ; and from Al-Beqqarak to At 
Fnrama on the sea-coast, 24 miles. 

f> YSqut writes the word Jarjir. JurjTr is a station on the Summer oaravan 
route between A1- Farama and the capital of Egypt, and is 80 miles dist&nf 
from the former. See Qndamah {Biblio. Ceog. \rab.. part 6, p 220). 

8 The Tell -Fak oos of tho maps, also called A i-Ghriihirah. It is 24 mile.® 
distant from .Tnrjir, on the road to the Capital. 

1 Ghaifah, a village and a pilgrim station at a day’s march from the 
Capital. 

& This place is more commonly known as Dabiq, whence the fmo stuff called 
dabiqt, which wa r » manufactured here, derives Its name. The place had al- 
ready fallen in ruins in the time of Yfqut. 

8 Toona island in Lake Menmleh « It was famous for its manufacture of 
fine stuffs. 

10 Galled in the list of the towns of Egypt on page 64 of the text ghnhrts- 
wazah. The word ifeubru or ghnbra forms pari of the names of a larg^ 
number of places in Egypt, as many aa fifty-three g hubrd being cited by the 
author , of ALMushhmiM 



7mi t Mabdlat-Hafe Mahatfafc-%3d, Sanhurr* f^v^rft;' 

' ' * , 

4 Tbe District of Alexandria. Its capital is of tbo same 
name. Among its cities are : Ar-F&shid (HosottaJ, Maryut,* 
Pli atn - U H iimam , Barn J I us. y» 

5. The District, of M\q#&fnxitA.n* Its capital w Al-Fustat, 
which is also tho Metropolis. Among its towns are ; AU* Aztilyyab, 
al-Jiairl* 4 Aio-Siawij*. '*■ , ^ 

0. T l *> Uiit-n ct of A:v.^A < tf>, Its capif&J ^ U#w$n. AfriOBg ittf 
are s IjUtiWa, OnS, Ikhniim, Bsljftiri, 4 AU4q?> A ;u<a‘, Bfcfcfr,* 


r «yyum, 


U sb niuxmm, Sumusta, Tatulah, fTafca, itaJmasfth, 


•• dtaf-rtat o?' *** 

frw Mgurf&d the towns 
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' Most, of the nhorfi^?ac^|;.*fV. 4».*kW«v«u skhtit'kaa . lacgw 
in fertile dittriefcv. 4 *'*[. ^r‘ " 

2 Tho anemci Marcia or IMfij^ri, situated nearly duo south of Alexandria 
o »! h imumotvla, in the south of tho lake Muroofcis, n o wv/ ; irket-el-MaHont. 
Martha was formerly one of the principal towns in the Ixfta %nd was cele- 
brated for tho wine it produced. See Smith’:* Diet ionxary «.*f (X % pnUi It, 
pby, Voi. II, 272 b. « ’ v ' u 

6 According to Jbuu-I-b'aqi'h* the name of Egypt in Old Greek is Mnco- * 
donia. Al-Muqaddast, how over, restricts this to the district round the capi- 
tal of Egypt. After citing the opinion of T.bn Khurdadhbah that Macedonia 
is one of the dependencies of Constantinople, Yaqub adds he is unable V 
decide which of the two statements is the true one. It may bo concluded 
therefore that the name Macedonia was given to this district of Egypt, in 
ignorance of the real* situation of Macedonia. It is not improbable that a 
district of Egypt w T as called by this name consequent on tho Greek conquest 
of the country, but no classical writer has mentioned this to be so. 

* The village of Behneseh stands on part of the site of Oxyrynohus, which, 
was the chief town of a nome in Lower Egypt, and was situated between the 
western bank of the Nile and the Joseph-canal. Some remains of th* ancient 
City are still extant. See Smith’s Dictionary of G. and It. Geog. under Oxy- 
rynchus. 

6 The Ffilusium of classical writers, and the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
The Arabic Al-Farama is the Egyptian Peremoun or Peromi, which means 
the city of the ooze or mud. Al-Farama was remarkable as a place of great 
strength, and as the key of the Delta ; but since the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, it almost disappears from history. Its ruins are found at Tineh , 
near 1)amietta. {See Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Geog., II. 57 26.) Yaqut 



the capital of Al-Jif&r district* at a distance of one farsalxh %m t 
r the sea. It is fioumhing and populous ; is commanded by a for. « 
tress, and has fine markets. The town is situated in a salt marsh, 
which Accounts for its water being brackish. The neighbour- 
hood of Al-Farama is the hunting ground for quails, and the 
home of excellent fish. Diverse things of opposite character and 
many other products of uatare are to he found here. Several 
roads converge round tills well-known and important town; its 
water, however, is saltish and the flesh of its birds causes nmk 
ness. The whole of this district of/Al-Jif&r is* covered with 
golden ktrnls,, and the towns we have mentioned are scattered; al l 
over it. The district is intersected by roads and abounds in 
palm grovnw amd wells, while at the dvhtance of every six miles there 
if?, a shop. At tinles, however, fhn R ind plays upon the sands, and 
rM;'"'"prSithe beaten tracks, rendering travelling through the district 
a matter of difficulty. 

BUbaithes 1 is capital of Ahllauf. ft is large and flourishing and 
fttwmnd** ?n and fields. Tlio buildings are of mud. 

AA h*" ’,.«»» y mills, and supplies the Tlijaz with the 

quantity of its provisions in the way of flour and biscuits. 

I counted, iii '$ single season of the year, the number of loads 
exported, and found that as many as three thousand camels” loads 
were exported in every week? — being all grains and flour. Al- 
Quh&um' 0 is $,n ancient town at the extremity of the Sea of 

‘ 9 

^111. 883) mention* a tradition of the Egyptians to the effect that at one 
time AbFar&ma was connected by land with the island oi Cyprus. He alee 
says that the town possessed quarries of block and white marble which are 
now submerged by the sea. 

1 More correctly Bilbts, which is more in accord with its Egyptian appella- 
tion Phelbik l Some Arab writers place the laud of Goshen in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilbsis. (See Remand's Abut- Fata* It. 186. note 4). 

* Yfcqdfc (I.V, 537) says that Mashtul is the name of two villages, both 
situated in the Sharqivyah, or Kagbern, district. The first, which is on the 
right of the road leading from the capital, is called Mnshtiila-pTawahin or 
•%Chtal of the Mills, and is a well-built place yielding a large revenue. The 
•jStbor is called Mashtulu-l-QadhL The distance from Al Qalnrah to Mashfcul 
ia 18 miles, the road passing through ‘Ain ghame and Al-Kfmm-l-Afymar. 

& From the Greek Kkbfxa which means ‘a place washed by the waves, the 
sea-beach.’ Yaqiit derives it from an Arabic root, qalzama , moaning ‘to 
swallow, ’ and says that the gulf on which it is situated was so called from 
Its dangerous -character to navigation. Hero, he says, were Pharaoh and his 
people drowned. 
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C»hina. It is a dry and arid place, waterless and without herb* 
age or cultivation ; nor is there found any milk, Or fuel* or trees 
nor grapes or any fruit. Water is brought to them in *$fups, fund 
also on the backs of camels from a place at a distance of six 
miles called Suwais [Suez] j drinkable water but of very bad 
quality. A common saying hero fa the following, ‘ The provisions 
of the. inhabitants of Qulzum come from Bilbais ; their drinking 
water comes from Suwais , they eatgoahs xnrat and use the roofs of 
their houses for fuel.’ It is one of the filthiest spots in the world, 
and the waters of the hatha arC' intensely bitter. A dreary and 
depressing place, ' he route to which is beset^with difficulties; stilj, 
its mosques ate well built, (jP aiui it contains palatial buildings and 
prom ole marts; it is the store-house of Bgypt and the port of 
the Hoiz ami a basis of supplies for pilgrims. [As an instance 
of the scarcity of fuel there 1 may nientien that] I once bought 
a dirham's worth of gourds, and bad to spend another dirham 
on fuel [widi which to cook them]. This is not a pleasant 
distrmt, and i see no advantage in giving an account of the re- 
maining town in it. 

Al-‘Abbasiyyah 1 is the capital of Ar-Rif district. It is an 
ancient town, populous and pleasant. It obtains its supply of 
drinking-water from the Nile, and is a place of great fertility 
and abundance. The buildings are more spacious than those of 
Jh\ers articles of opposite kinds are to be fotmd here, 
which are however imported from outside. The town has also 
a good mosque built <>i brick, possesses ample supplies and is 
besides an important centre. A l-AIahallatu-l-Kabirah [is divided 
by the river into- two sides, the further side being called 
Sandafa On each of these sides there is a mosque, that of the 

{ Erom footnote c on page KH oi iho text, it is evident that M. de Gooje 
takes this ‘Abbasiyyab to be the same as ‘Abbasah, or simply ‘Abbas&h, 
mentioned in Yaqut (III. GOO) as the tirsfc Egyptian town in the direction 
of Syria, at a distance of 15 farm k^s from Al-Qahirah. The latter, however, 
cannot^ be the ‘ Abb.siyyah of our text j for, while Yaqufc and Abu-1-Fida* agree 
that ‘Abbiisah is quite a modern town, it having been founded by ‘Abbasah 
the daughter of Ahmad ibu Tulun at about 893 uf our era, Muqaddaai ascribes 
to ‘Abbasiyyah a great antiquity. Besides, as tho capital of Ar- Iiif dis- 
trict, its position must be within the Delta ; while Qosr ‘Abbasah must 
Imve stood much farther to the oast, 

3 Hjo capital of Egypt, 

a 



Mahallah being placed in its centre and that of Sandaffi 
santly situated on the batik of the river. 

The Ma^allah quarter is moro populous and has a good oil market. 
People go backwards and forwards in boats : so that in my mind 
I likened it to Wasit. Dam! rah also is on the river bank ; it i.> 
both extensive and populous. Its melons are of rare excellence. 

Al-Iskandariyyah [Alexandria] 1 * * is a handsome town on t).r 
197 shore of the Grecian sea, possessing an impregnable fortress. It 
is a noble city, abounding in pious and devout men. The in 
habitants obtain their supply of drinking-water from the Nile, which 
reaches them in the* season of its Hood through an aquedm J 
filling their cisterns. The town resembles Syria in its climate anl 
customs; it receives a copious supply of rain; and collects *tu* 
gather the products of diverse climes. The surrounding distrii t 
is very fertile, and produces excellent fruits and fine grapes. Th 
town itself is agreeable and clean; and the buildings are c 1 
marine stone. There are marble quarries uIko. it possess^ 
two mosques. The cisterns have door* vldeh Are closed a 
night lest thieves should make flu-'* n.,) no through them. 
All the towns in ibis district ur*» p .l abm. \n<i pleasant, /nrl 
round about them grow the carol) and olm-s and almonds; and 
their fields are dependent only*on rain. Near Alexandria tl * 
Nile discharges itself into the Sea of Ruin. The city wa- 
founded by /ii i Qarn&in,* and a strange story is told ir t cot. 
nection with its foundation. 8 

Al-Fustat 4 * * is a metropolis in every sense of the word ; for in 


1 Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Great in B C. 332, It passed 
into tho hands of the Arabs in A.D, 640. 

S ji Qarnafn, Alexander the Groat- 

Reading Axxaxe Ujj instead oi &**:».* the reading of > Ii • 

text. Of. Yaqut, I, 256 et seq. 

* Fusfat or Old Cairo was built m the neighbourhood of Memphis ; but 
unliko the old capital of Egypt, it was built on the eastern bank of the river. 

As we gather from Yaqut {III. 896), it was the policy of ‘ Dinar to have the 
capital of the newly -conquered countries so situated as to.be freely aceossibA 

by land from the centre of Government, no largo river being allowed to intei 

vene between the Caliph and his lieutenants. As for the naiue&P 7 unfa^ whi< ) 
means “ Pavilion/’ a pretty story is told of how when ‘Amv ibnu-i-^As I* 1 * 
made himself master of the fortress which had stood on the site of tho v oW 
^ity, and was on the point of marching on Alexandria, when he ordered Ids 
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addition t<* having within it ail the departments of the State, it is 
the seat of residence of the Commander of the Faithful himself. It 
is situated midway between the Occident and the main country of 
the Arabs, is of wide extent and is very populous. The district 
around it is beautifully verdant. 16s fame has spread and its 
glory has increased, for verily it is the capital of Egypt, it ha« 
effaced Baghdad and is the glory of Islam and the centre of the 
world's commerce. The City of Peace 1 cannot compare with it in 
grcidufas. It is the treasure-house of the Vest and Osc emporium 
o! t he East, and if s m>uso < m. fruitful. Among the capitals none 
is more populoun than this city, which vbems with great and 
h arnod men. Its comraercwl products and specialities are wonder- 
ful, ami its markets, and moans of livelihood, excellent. Its baths 
arc the acme *>f perfection, and i*s market-places arr goodly and 
pleasing. In no city of Islam is the mosque so thronged with 
large congregations, nor arc the people so richly adorned; 
nor ran any river hank boast of more boats than this. The 
city is more populous than Naisabur, finer than Ad- Basrah 
and larger thar- Damascus. Its viands are delicate and its 
.-Hftvonn meats delicious; sweetmeats are cheap, and bananas and 
fre^h d atari plentiful, vegetables and firewood are abundant. The 
water is wholesome and the air health giving. It is a veritable 
mine of learned men. The winter here is very pleasant. The 
inhabitants are peaceable and prosperous, a ad very kind and 
charitable. They read tin* Qur’an with a pleasant intonation ; and 
they arc well known for their devotion to good deeds ; while the 
sincerity of their worship is known throughout the world. They 198 
mjoy freedom from injurious rains, and are secure against tur- 
bulent. evildoers. They exercise great judgment in the selection 
of their preachers and their loaders in prayer, nor do they place 
at their head any but the good and virtuous, at however great a 
cost to themselves. Their judge is always a man of dignity, and 

tent to be struck, and it was discovered that dove had built her nest at the 
bend of the poie. i{ She has taken sanctuary with uh ! ” said ‘Amr, “ let the 
tent stand where is is till the eggs have hatched and the yunng arc on the 
wing.” This was done, and when subsequently the city was built ou this spot 
it was named “ the Pavilion ” in memory of this incident. 

1 The Fabmids removed the seat of Government from ATMabdiyyah to 
Oftiro in A H. 302 (A.D. 972). Their dynasty came to an end in A.H. 567 
(A.D. U71). * 
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their mahtasib has the authority of a prince. .They are neve* 
exempt frprn the supervision of the Sultan and his minister. 
Had it not also many defects this city would be without equal 
in the whole world. The town stretches tor about two-thirds 
of a farsakh, in tiers one above the othoi. It was formerly 
composed of two quarters [one on either tide of the river], 
namely, Fust at and Al-Jlzah, but later on ore of the Caliphs of 
of the House of ‘Abbas opened a canal from the river encircling* 
one portion of the town, and this portion henceforth became 
known as Al-Jazirab [the Island] because it lay between 
the main river and the canal. The canal itself was called 
“ the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful” 1 ; it supplies the 
towh with drinking-water. The houses in M isr are each of 
four stories, or five, like watch towers. Light is admitted From 
openings in the centre. I have heard it stated that as many 
fife two hundred persons live in a single house ; and they say 
that when Al-Hasan ilm Ahmad Al-Qarmati entered Misr, 8 the 
people went out to meet him ; and he, seeing them like a 
cloud of locusts, was alarmed and asked what this meant. The 
reply was, ‘Those are only the sightseers of Misr,’ and those 
Who do not come out are still raort numerous. * 1 was one 

day walking along the bank of the river, ami wondering at the 
great number of ships at anchor or under way when a man 
accosted me, saying, 4 Of what country art thou ? ’ J replied, ‘I 
am from the Holy City.’ He then said, “ It is a large city, but 1 
tell tfcee., iny friend (may Cud preserve thy Inmonr), that of vos- 

• The %anal here* referred to in the canal uf Trajan, whir*', was completed* 
in A,D. 106. At the period of the Muhammadan conquest, this canal had 
fallen into decay; but if was repaired and reopened by ‘Amr ibnn-l- ‘As, at the 
com niand of the then Caliph ‘Umar ibnn-l-RhaHab. Hence, the canal came to bo 
known as or ‘‘Canal o' the Commander of the Faithful. 

During the reigW of A I * Mansur, the second Caliph of ilic House of ‘Abbas, the 
canal was ordered to be filled up in order to prevent supplies being carried to 
the rebel of Medina, the * Alawid Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibni-I-Hasan. How 
faulty Muqaddasl’s knowledge of history was, will appear from his ascribing 
the opening of this canal to the very dynasty wjio were responsible for its ruin. 

8 This was in A.H. 363 (A.D. 973). The Ikbshidids had to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Qaramitah ; but when Egypt came under the sway of the F&ti- 
tnids, Al-Mn’izz stopped this tribute. Al-Qarmati marched on Cairo to reduce 
his enemy; but being out-witted, he had to fall back, and died on his w&y 
to his capital. Al-Ahsa. See Abu-I-Mahasm, II. 445 ; 1 bnu-l-Aj^ir, VIH, 9. 
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xels along this shone and of vessels that. hav ? e left it for different 
towns and villages, so many are there that were they to go to 
your native town they would be able to carry away its inhabi- 
tant, ainl all that appertains to it, with the stories thereof and 
the wood thereof, so that one should say, ‘ There was once a 
city here.’” 1 once heard it said that nearly ten thousand wor- 
shipped stand in front of the Imam during t ho Friday prayers. 1 
Tips statement 1 could not believe until 1 went one Friday 
am.^ g :he early , attendants to the Sv m-t-Tair? when T fotftid 
(he ease nearly as was stated. And once, on arriving somewhat 
late to the Friday prayers l found the dues of worshippers ex- 
pending to more than a thousand yards from the mosque, and I 
>aw the mat ket-places, and the places of worship, and the shops 
that, surround the mosque tilled on every side with worshippers. 199 
This mosqu* .s known as A'i-Snflml.” It was founded by Amr 
ibnu-l-‘AsA wlio.se pulpit f ' is still preserved. The mosque is well 
built with mosaic patterns here and there on its walls. It is 
supported on pillars of marble and is larger than the mosque 
of Damns* im. The crowding in this i- greater than in any of 
the other six mosques 6 in the town. I ! is surrounded by markets on 
every side, except that, on the side facing the (Qiblah, there stands ' 
between the markets and the mosque the I)aru-sh-Shatt, . as well 
as the store rooms and the place of ablution attached to the 
nm-.quo. This quarter is the most flourishing in Misr, while to 

f Tiiis is hi accordance with the rite of Malik. 

2 The Bird-farriers’ market, one of several approaches to the mogqiie. 

& The Lower 

* For a history of the mosque of ‘Amr, the oldest, mosque in Ugypt, sec 
Lane’s Modern Eyijpdons, pp. 679. 091. 

From As-Suyfiti'a Jfu'inud -Muhddharnh, we learn thill ‘Amr had set 
up a pulpit in his mosque, but that on MJmar remonstrating with him, he 
broke it down. “ Is it not enough lor time,” ‘Umar wrote, “ that thou shouldst 
be standing, while the body of the VI uslims are sitting at thy ,-iet r 1 The same 
authority states that a new pulpit was placed in the mosque by Qurrah ibn 
SJmraik, Governor of lilgypt, in A. II. 93. This does not mean, .however that 
duriqg all this time the mosque remained without a pulpit; for we read in 
another piano in the same work, that when Qurrah pulled down the mosque 
.by order of ALWalid in order to enlarge it, he removed the old pulpit to 
Qaisariyyatu-I-‘ Asal, where the Friday prayers were held during the rebuild- 
ing of the mosque. 

• * These are, according to the text of ^MS. 0. (199c): the mosque of Ibn 
Ttduti; a mosque in Al-Jazirah } another in AbJizah ; a mosque built outside 



the left stands the Zuqaqu-l-Qanadil 1 j the Street of the Lamps], 
a street of which ygu can form no conception. The Fauqftni*” 
mosque, on the other hand, was founded by the House of 

Tailun 8 ; it is larger and of greater splendour than the 

“ Sujlanl" mosque, built on massive pillars of stuccoed brick, 
and has lofty roofs. In the centre * there is a vaulted 
chamber on the model of that of Zarnzarn. and a supply of 

water for visitors 4 This mosque overlooks not only the 

month of the canal, but also a part of it^ it has several 
added poitions. 'while at the brick of it there are handsome 
jreiiuieijt.il l quarters. 'The minaret is of fctone ; it is small, 
and the steps leading to the top arc, on the outside. On 
the direct line between the Lower and Upper mosques stands 
the Mosque of ‘Abdu-llah. built in conformity with the dimen- 
sions of the Ka‘bah. A full description of the markets' and 
public buildings of this great city would extend to a great length ; 
but we may say that it is the largest of the capital cities of the 
Muslims, and their greatest pride and the most populated of their 
towns. Notwithstanding its great population I have bought in 
it the very best and win test bread (in fact they do not bake any 
other) at the rate of thirty pounds a dirham, eggs at eight for 

the town in a place called Al-Qaraf’ah, by the mother of one of tho Falimid 
Caliphs (V rnmv-l-Mo (/]>)•> ht ) ; another at tin* place called Al-Makbtarah ; and 
lastly a mosque in Al-Qahirah, evidently A1 • Ja mi‘u-l-A /JW. 

1 Zuqaqu-l-Qanadll was the name of a famous street in Old Cairo, alongside 
of which the Arab nobility had their residences; hence it was also called 
“ Zuqaqu-l-Aehraf.” The mime ‘ Streci of the Lamps 5 ’ bad its origin in the 
fact that the residents in this noble str» m had /amps hung oyer the entrance 
of their houses in all seasons of the-yeav. The street was dried by rows of 
beautiful shops, where books, stationery, ebony and glass-ware, an<I other 
articles of rare manufacture were exposed for sale. Net* Vaqut, II. 937. 

* Or Upper. 

8 The mosque of Ihn Tuhin, vulgarly called fitnb Tailun, “ tho Mosque of 
Tailun, *’ was built in A.H. 263 (A.D. 876). For a description of this mosque, 
“ the earliest authentic Arab building in Egypt,'* see Lane's Modern Egyptian#, 
pp. 584, 686. The dynasty of the Ti/1 Qnids lasted 37 years only, and num- 
bered five rulers 1 . Ahmad, the founder of the mosque, was the first of the line. 
He reigned from A. 11. 254 to 270 ( A.D. 868 — 883), or nearly sixteen years. 

4 Aa-Suyuti, in his work on Egypt ( Hu,mu-UMu\ddharah , IT. 139), says that 
this ohamber contained beverages and medicines of all kinds, and that servants 
were appointed therein, as well as a doctor who attended every Friday to minis* 
ter to the worshippers in eases of emergency. 
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•a dfinaq , and quinces seventy for a dirham ; plantains and dates 
are also cheap. The fruits of Syria and Al-Maghrib reach it 
at all seasons, and travellers are over coming to it from Jtl^Ir&q and 
the Eastern eountruv,, aed the ships of the Peninsula 1 2 3 and of the 
Countries of Rum »v« over ploughing their way to it. Its commerce 
is marvellous, and its trades are profitable and its wealth abundant. 
Nowhere will you find sweeter water, nor more amiable inhabi- 
tants, nor liner linen, nor a more beneficent river. Its houses, 200 
however, are champed and full of fleas; the rooms are foetid 
and gloomy. Emits are soaice; the water is muddy, the 
wells are foul, and the houses filthy and swarming with bugs, 
(’iiromc skin disease* is .rampant; meat is very dear, while dogs 
!*re :i perfect pest. The people, use horrible oaths and practise 
abominable customs; they rue 'always in (bead of famine and 
the failure d the Nile, rid or. the verge of compulsory exile. 
They are at all times expecting some calamity. Their old 
men do not abstain from the drinking of wine, nor do their 
women refrain from adulter;,. Thus, every woman has two 
husbands, and old men are often found drunk. Even in 
their religion, they arc divided into two factions; to say 
nothing *of swarthy complexion and their debased language. 
Al-Ja/irah [the Island 8 ] is scanty of population. The mosque 
and the Kilometer 6 * are at one end of it, near the bridge, on 
the redo nearest flic metropolis. Here are linmy gardens and 
groves of palm trees, while the pleasure-garden of the Commander 
of the Faithful bos in dose proximity to the eunui, at a place called 
Al-Mukhtarah * . 4 

1 Jnziratu^cArub Arabia. 

2 Known at a later period, and up to tins present day, as the island of 
Ar-Randhnh, from the name of it , pleasure. garden, which was laid out on tho 
north side of tho island by Al-Afdhal Shahanshah, non of Amirn-l-Juyush 
Badr al-Jamal:, Al-Afdhal, tho powerful minister of the Fatimid Caliphs, Al~ 
MustaTi and Ai-Amir, was assassinated in A 11 515 (A D. 1 121 ). For his life 
see Ibn Khal ' ikan, life No. 285. 

3 This 'Kilometer for measuring the rise of the Kile was completed in the 
beginning of AH. 247 (A.D 861), and with very slight alterations survives in 

•the building now existing. It is on the southern side of the island, in the east 

corner facing tho entrance of the canal. The author describes the miqyaa 

in his next chapter. 

* 4 This place takes its name from AUMufchtdr, a pleasure-garden planted by 

Al-Ikhshld in the year 325 (A.D. 936), on the site of the dock which had existed 
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Al-Jizah is a town on the far side of the main wtream. A> 
bridge connected it formerly with Al-Jazlrah, until this was 
removed by order of the Fatimido ruler of Egypt. The town 
possesses a mosque, and is, in fact, more flourishing and 
larger than Al-Jazirah. It is the starting point of the high 
road lo Al-Maghrib. The canal meets the main liver below 
AKJazirah, at Al-Mukhf iirah. Al-Qfibirah 1 is a town built 
by Jauhar, the Fatimide general , 3 after Ins conquest of Egypt 
and bis subjection of its people. It is Jargn and well-built, 
and has a handsome mosque., The royal palace stands in its 
centre. The town is fortified and has iron plated gates. It is on 
the highway to Syria, and no one can enter Al-Fustat without 
passing through it, as both the one and the* other ore hedged 
in between the mountain 8 and the river. 'Flee )Ju»alhi\ "i place 
where the public prayers of the two festivals are held, is 
situated to the rear of Al-l^ainrah , while the graveyards 
lie between the city and the. mountain. Ai- W Aziziyyah * s 
dilapidated and in ruins, it the capitrd of the country 

in olden days, and the residence of the Pharaoh, and (here hLs 
palace is still to bo seen, as well as the uiosqtm of Jacob and 


there since t he year 54. of the llijruh. but which he removed to Old Cairo 
in the mainland. Tiu.ee gardens continued to be the recreation grounds of the 
rulers of Egypt throughout, the leign of the J khshidids, and np to the iimo of 
our author, when the quarter in which they were situated h:„d grown into quite 
a small town with its own particular mosque, i(s governor and its magistrate. 

i The name A1 Qiihirah (anglu'ti Cairo) is derived from the Ambic quhara 
44 to conquer.” This name, which may he rendered “ the V'mi urious,” waf 
given to the new oapit ;d ns a presage of victory a gainst the rd tucks of enemies 
and not as our author apparently inclines to ihink, m honon; 1 of the conquest 
of the country by Jauhar. See GJog. d'Aboulf., J I. I IS. 

3 For the life ol this famous general, whose death occurred in A. 11 . 38 
(A.JD. 992), see Jhn Khali , de Slano, I. 3 \f). 

S Al-Mnqattam. 

* Yaqiit (111 670) mentions as many an live villages' in Egypt named 
Al-‘ A/nzi vy.ih, all of which ho says were called after Vl-CVziz ibnu-l-MiVi/.zo 
the Fatimide ruler of Egypt (A.H. 365 — 380, A,D„ 975—990). One of these 
villages Vaqut places in the district of Al-JIzah, and this is doubtless the 
‘Azlziyyah of the text. Al- Mnqaddnsi’s description of this place leaves no 
room for doubt that it corresponds with the ancient Memphis, which wub 
situated about 10 miles south of the present Qizoh. The site of Memphis la 
jiow marked by the village of Mitntnteh. 
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Joseph. ‘Ain-Sbaxas 1 is a town on the highroad of %ria with 
widely cultivated fields, and here is constructed §ne of the 
dams which confine the waters of the Ni3e daring its flood. 

The mosque stands in the market-place of $ie town. Al- 
Mafyallah 2 is a town on the Alexandria arm of the river. It 
possesses an elegant mosque, but has not many markets. In 
other respects, it is a flourishing place, has a delightful strand 
and a beautiful river view. Pacing it is Sandafa, which is a 
flourishing place possessing a mosque. AI-Mal?all&h and Randal'S 
I Iirvp compared to TVasit, save that there is no bridge between 
them, but people cross in boats. Hu l wan is a town in the 
direction of Upper Egypt*(A»*Sa*id), full ol* caves and quarries 
and wonderful things. It possesses two public baths, built one 201 
above the other. The remaining towns in this district are all 
situated on either the main stream ol the river or one of the 
other of its two arms. 

IT swan is the capital of Upper Egypt (As-*Sa‘id), on the 
Nile. It is a large and flourishing town, and has a lofty minaret 
It abounds in pairn trees and vines and other gifts of Nature, and 
produces many articles of commerce. It is one of the most im- 
portant cities in Egypt, lignum, a fown abounding in palms, is 
situated on one of the branches of the Nile. H has many, vines 
and cultivated fields. Jt is the native town of DhiVn-Nun, the 
Aso *tic. This district occupies the most elevated part in Egypt, 


1 The Greek HritopoH#, <>» the City of the Sun: the On or Betbslmrnosh 
of the Hebrew’ Scriptures. It was, as the namg implies, the seat, of the wor- 
ship of the Sun, and stood on the eastern side of the Pulnsino, ft branch 
of the Nile, a little below the apex of the Delta, about twenty miles N.E. of 
Memphis. The village of Matanyyah , about 6 miles N.E. of Cairo, cover 
a portion of the ancient site of Heliopolis. * Abdul* 1-Lfi} if, an Arabian phy- 
sician of Baghdad, visited the ruins of this city about the close of the 12th 
century A.D., and he describes among oilier remarkable remains the two 
famoufCobolisks called Phnroah’B needles. See Smith’s Diet ♦ of G and R. 
Gvog, for h full description of Heliopolis. 

* A town called Ai-Mahallah, with a village of the name of Sandafa opposite 
to i>, has already been described on page 10(i of the text, in Almost identical 
terjgB. This second Maballah is, however, said to be situated on the Alexan- 
drian arm of the Nile ; but while there is undoubtedly a place near these parts 
called Mafr&Uat, Snnuf, the only other known Sandafa, is situated in the 
district of BahnasS, on the main stream of the river, before its division into 
the Rosetta and Damietto branches. 



and the Nile issues forth from within its borders. A1 Fayyura 
is an important place, with fields producing excellent rice and 
flax of inferior quality. It has a number of rich villages called 
Al-Jauhariyyat^ Al-*Allaql is a town on the outskirts of the 
district on the road to ‘Aidhah. As for the Wahat (Oases), they 
formed in ancient times a rich district, with many trees and fields. 
Even in the present day, there are found in them all kinds of fruits 
and sheep and cattle which have become wild. The oases are con- 
tiguous to the country of As-Sudan, and touch, also the boundary 
of the Province of Al-Maghrib, in which some have included them. 

Tin^Is, situated between the Sea of Ar-Kfim and the Nile, is a 
small island in a lake, the whole of which has been built as one 
city. And what a city ! It is Baghdad on a smaller scale, and a 
mountain of gold, aud the emporium of east and west ; with pretty 
markets and cheap fish. Frequented by people from all quarters, 
it possesses all sorts of good tilings, with a delightful sea-shore, 
an exquisite mosque and lofty palaces. It is a town of many 
advantages and ample resources, but is situated on a narrow 
island encircled by the sea. It is, besides, a depressing and 
filthy place, where water is locked up in cisterns. Most of its 
inhabitants arc; Copts. Filth is thrown into the public streets. 
The town manufactures coloured stuffs and garments. In the 
neighbourhood there is a place where the dead of the infidels are 
laid up one on another; but the graveyards of the Muslims are in 
the centre of the town. Dimyat (Damietta) : one sails in this 
same lake for a day and night, sometimes meeting with fresh 
water and narrow channels till oTte reaches anothei town, which 
is more pleasant and spa&ious. of wider area and more open and 
more frequented [than Tinnisj. It has also more fruits [.than the 
latter town], and is better built and has has a more ample supply 
of water ; while its artisans are more skilled, it* stuffs tiner, and 
its manufactures more finished, its baths are better, its walls are 
stronger and it has fewer disagreeable smells than Tinnis, It 
possesses a stone fortress, and has many gates and a large number 
of wel 1-gar risoued military outposts. An annual festival is hold 
here, and the [champions of the faith] flock to it" from every 
side. The Sea of Rum (the Mediterranean) is within earshot 
of it, and the houses of the Coptic inhabitants of the town are 
situated on its shore, while the Nile discharges itself into tlie 
sea at this spot. Shata is a village between these two towns 
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Situated oh thq lake. It is inhabited by Copfcl, and ftfpin it the 
■tuff called Shatawi derives its name ; while Tafcia is a village in 
(topper F*;ypt (As-§a‘id), where woollen cloths oi very liigh quality 
pare manufactured. From the latter village was the Jurist, the 
jftlrnam AbQ Ja‘far Al-Aadi. At Bahnasali also tfiey manufacture 
Rpurtains and coverlets^ while the best quality of flax is grown 
Jilin IhMr. 





